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STRUCTURE OF VERBAL STEMS. 


CONTENTS.—§ 1. Structure or THE Sanskrit VERB.—{ 2. BeGINNINGS OF 
THE ANALYTICAL SysteEM IN SansKRit.—§ 3. ConsuGations oF THE Pari 
Vers.—§ 4, Tenses oF THE Patt VerB.—$$ 5, 6. THe Vers In Jana 
Praxrit.—§ 7. Scenic PRakrit VERB.—§ 8. APABHRANCA VERBAL Forms, 
—{§ 9. THe Mopern Verpat Stem.—}10. Puaszs or THE VerB.—§ 11. 
Sincte anD Dovusie Stems.—j 12. Sinciz Neuter Stems rrom SanskRIT 
BHU Roots.—§ 13. THE SAME FROM OTHER CuAssEs oF Sanskrit Roots.— 
§ 14. Moprern Neuter Stems rrom SANsKRIT Passive Past PaRriciPLes. 
—§ 15. Srnetz Active Srems.—§ 16. TrearmMent oF Sanskrit Roots 
ENDING IN A VowEL.—$17. THe Stem DEKH.—§ 18. Dovusie Verss.— 
§ 19. Smnput Dovuste Srems Dirrerine IN THE FinaL Consonant.—§ 20. 
Dovsiz Stems Dirrermne in VoWEL AND Finau Consonant.—§ 21. Dovsie 
Stems DIFrrerRineG ONLY IN THE VoWEL.—§ 22. Exampies anp IL.usrRa- 
TIONS.—§ 23. Laws oF THE Formation oF Moprern Stems.—§ 24. Tue 
Passive INTRANSITIVE.—§ 25. THE PasstvE.—$ 26. THe Cavsat.—§ 27. 
Tue Passive CavsaL.—§ 28. Tue CausaL In A Nevrer Sensez.—-§ 29. 
Seconpary Srems.—§ 30. RepupiicaTep anp Imrrative Srems.—§ 31. 
Gipsy VERBAL STEMs. 


§ 1. Tue Sanskrit verb, with its long array of tenses, intricate 
phonetic changes, and elaborate rules of formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes of 
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simplification. Indeed, we may be permitted to hold that 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in the works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in use in the spoken lan- 
guage, and with all due deference to the opinions of scholars, 
it may be urged that much of this elaborate development arose 
in an age when the speech of the people had wandered very far 
away from the classical type. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when the Aryan peasant used poly- 
syllabic desideratives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear that he began to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a very distant epoch, for the range of forms in 
Pali and the other Prakrits is far narrower than in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Simplification is in fact the rule in all branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those we are now dis- 
cussing, the verb follows this general law. To make this clear, 
it may be well to give here, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit stages of development. 

In that stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac- 
cepted as the classical one, the verb is synthetical throughout, 
except in one or two tenses where, as will be hereafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. By 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphonic changes necessitated by them, we may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian’s abstraction called the root. These 
roots, which have no real existence in spoken language, serve 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of forms which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made them- 
selves merry over imaginary pictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle- 
men set up a bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, as far as I am aware, has 
ever asserted that at a given period of the world’s history a 
certain race of men used such words as bhi, gam, or kar, till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to bh the word 
ami, and, modifying bhu into bhava, burst upon his astonished 
countrymen with the newly-discovered word bhavdmi, “I am.” 
What has been asserted, and truly too, is that in Sanskrit we 
find a large number of words expressing the idea of “ being,”’ 
in which the consonantal sound b/ is followed by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from the vowel zu, and that as, for scientific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to include 
under one head all parts of the verb, we are justified in putting 
together these two constant unvarying elements, and so obtain- 
ing a neat technical expression bhi, to which, as to a common 
factor, can be referred all the words expressive of “ being” in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar- 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native grammarians had done this much work for us before 
Kuropean skill was brought to bear on the subject. 

Verbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
spoken words are classified and arranged in groups for con- 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit are mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel, as 
bhi, yd, ni, or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, ish, 
ubh, or of a vowel between two consonants, as kar, gam, pat. 
Roots may also consist of a single vowel, as 7, and in the place 
of a single consonant there may be a nexus, as grah, pinj, mlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllable are usually of a 
secondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica- 
tion, as jdgar, in others made from nouns, as kumdr. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grades of action: 
active, neuter, passive, causal, desiderative, intensive. All 
these are distinguished by certain modifications of the letters 
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of the root, and by certain prefixed and affixed syllables. Thus 
y Shi, “to be,” undergoes the following modifications : 


Active 

Neuter pats 
Passive bhiya. 
Causal bhavaya. 


Desiderative bubhisha. 
Intensive bobhtya. 


The causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from pdtaya “cause to 
fall,” is made a passive pdtya, whence comes a desiderative 
causal pipdtayisha. 

Each of these six phases may be conjugated throughout 
thirteen tenses, in each of which are nine forms representing 
the three persons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely 
happens in practice that any one verbal root exhibits the whole 
of these forms, but if we regard the general type, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
ageregate of seven hundred and two words, all agreeing in 
expressing modifications of the idea contained in the root- 
syllable, which is the common inheritance of them all! Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine are conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exceptions, hold good for all verbs in 
the language, but the remaiming four tenses are subject to 
rules by which they are divided into ten classes or conjuga- 
tions. These four are the present, imperfect, imperative, and 
optative; and before we can determine what form a verbal 


1 Namely, 6 phases x 13 tenses x 9 persons=702. But this is an extreme calcu- 
lation, for the Subjunctive (Let) is only found in Vedic Sanskrit; and the two forms 
of the Perfect (Lit) may be regarded as variations of the same tense. Thus the 
number of tenses may be reduced to ten, viz. Present (Lat), Imperfect (Lan), 
Optative (Lin), Imperative (Lot), Perfect (Lit), Aorist (Lun), Future (Lrt), Con- 
ditional (Lrn), Second Future (Lut), Benedictive (asir Lin). By this reckoning the 
number of forms would be 6 x 10 x 9 = 540. 
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root can take in any of these tenses, we must know what con- 
jugation it belongs to. 

Inasmuch also as the Sanskrit grammarians class the active 
and neuter phases together, we must find out which of these 
two phases any given verb employs, for the terminations of the 
tenses and persons are different. Some verbs employ both, but 
the majority are conjugated only in one of the two, and as 
there is no rule as to which of the two is to be used, the dic- 
tionary is our only guide. The active, or Parasmaipada, as it 
is called, stands to the neuter, or Atmanepada, in the same rela- 
tion as the active in Greek does to the middle voice, and the 
resemblance is the greater, in that the Atmanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek, uses the terminations of the passive. 

Although each of the seven hundred and two words which 
make up the complete typical Sanskrit verb contains the 
common root-syllable, yet this syllable does not appear in the 
same form in each word, but is subject to certain euphonic and 
other influences which affect both the vowels and consonants 
composing it, and often materially alter its shape. Thus the 
verbal root KAR, “do,” appears in classical Sanskrit in the 
following forms : 

1. @ Kri, in 1 du. pf. Par. chakriva, 1 pl. id. chakrima, 2s. 
pf. Atm. chakrishe, 1 du., 1 and 2 pl. id. chakrivahe, chakrimahe, 
chakridhve ; in the whole of the I aor. Atm., as akrishi, akrithah, 
akrita, etc.; in the pass. part. Aritah, and gerund kritvd, and in 
the benedictive Atm., as krishéshta, ete. 

2. fa Ari, in bened. Par., as kriydsam, kriydh, kriydt, ete., 
and in the passive present, as kriye, kriyase, hriyate, etc. 

3. @C kar, in pres. Par., as karomi, karoshi, haroti, and before 
all weak terminations. 

4. HT hur, in pres. Atm., as kurve, kurushe, kurute, and 
before strong terminations. 

d. ATT Adr, in pf. Par., as chakdra, and 1 aor. Par., as 
akarsham, also in the causal, as kdrayati. 
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6. @ kr, in 2 and 3 pl. pf. Par., chakra, chakruh, and 1 and 
3s. pf. Atm. chakre. 

In the same way the root CRU “ hear,” appears in some parts 
of the verb as ¢r?, in others as ¢ru, cri, grin, and ¢rdv. In the 
whole range of verbal roots there is perhaps not one which 
does not undergo more or less modification in the course of 
being conjugated. 

Not only does the root-syllable present itself in various 
forms in the several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons differ in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sets of terminations. Moreover, the endings of any given 
tense in one phase, differ from the corresponding ones of the 
same tense in another phase. Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active phase 


Singular 1. ami. 2. Sl. 3. ti. 
Dual 1. avah. 2. thah. 3. tah. 
Plural 1. amah. 2. tha. 3. nti. 
But in the middle phase the same tense ends in 
Singular 1. i. 2. 8e. 3. te. 
Dual 1. avahe. 2. ithe. 3. ite. 
Plural 1. amahe. 2. dhve. 3. nite. 


This slight outline will suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The reader who 
has followed the steps by which the noun has been simplified, 
as shown in the second volume of this work, will not be sur- 
prised to find in the present volume how widely the modern 
verb differs from that of Sanskrit. It was impossible to reduce 
the verb to anything like the simplicity required by modern 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 


§ 2. Owing to the want of a continuous succession of literary 
documents, such as exists in the case of the modern Romance 
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languages of Europe, it is scarcely possible to trace step by step 
the changes which have occurred in the verb. It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi- 
dence as we have, because the modern verb is an undoubted 
descendant of the ancient one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls the features of its parent, and its structure in 
many points can only be rendered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first steps in the direction of simplification occur in 
Sanskrit itself. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram- 
marians are of very rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of them seem almost to have been invented for the sake 
of uniformity. Three instances of this tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is usually formed 
by reduplication, so we have from / qq “burn,” pf. qara, 
V eu “see,” pf. zw, just as Aetrw makes AéAourra and tpérrw, 
térpoda. But there are certain roots which cannot take re- 
duplication, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract substantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of an auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs a “be,” we “be,” and @ “do,” are 
the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus— 


vV SE “wet,” makes pf. Sat THT, SAt AAs or Sat ATA. 

V FATS “ shine,” ” ” TaTat WATL, etc. 

Vv SVaqe “explain,” ,, ,, FAAT Ware, ete.’ 

Another instance of the analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary Wa “be.” Thus from 7 aq “ know,” 
comes the agent 4{fuat, which with the present of 4a makes 

S.1. atfuatfa =P. «11. a ferarTa:: 
2. atfuatta 2. atfuarea. 


1 Max Miiller’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 172. 
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A third instance is a form of phrase in which the passive 
past participle is combined with this same auxiliary 4a to 
form a perfect definite, as ataatsfat “I have come,” or, as 
more faithfully represented by other European languages, “je 


* and as we sometimes say ourselves, “I am come.”’ 


suis venu,’ 
Here an analytical construction supplies the place of the per- 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
the classical style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. with the subject in the instrumental, as Qa wa “by 
him gone,” ze. “ he went,” instead of saqTa. 

These are the first faint indications of a method which, in 
the course of ages, has developed to such an extent as to consti- 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modern 
verb. By this system a greater facility for expressing nice 
shades of meaning is obtained. STA may mean “he went,” 
or, “he has gone,” but by the other system each of these two 
meanings has a phrase peculiar to itself, yats fq meaning “he 
has gone,” and @a wa “be went.” Precisely in the same 
way the Latin had only ego amavi for “I loved” and “I 
have loved,” but the Romance languages found this insufh- 
cient, and they have— 


“TT loved.” “T have loved,” 
French j’aimai j'ai aimé. 
Italian 10 amai io ho amato. 
Spanish yo ame yo he amado. 


§ 3. The next step in the reduction of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but which became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century! before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of King Acoka, and spread thence to Burmah and Siam. 


? Kuhn, Beitrige zur Pali Grammatik, p. 1. But Turnour, Mahawanso xxix., 
gives B.c. 807. So also Childers, preface, p. ix. : 
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Although the Pali grammarians, in their anxiety to exalt their 
sacred speech, tell us that the verb has ten conjugations, yet 
examples of all these are but rarely found.! Four of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, the first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re- 
semble each other very closely even in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also loses somewhat of its peculiar type, which consists in in- 
serting 4 between the vowel of the root and the final conso- 
nant, or q before weak terminations. Thus in Skr. ¥ qy rudh, 
“to obstruct,” makes its present qufq@ runaddhi, but in Pali, 
while the 4 is retained, the present is rundhati, after the type 
of the first class, 

Five out of the ten Sanskrit conjugations are thus reduced 
almost, if not entirely, to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskrit in roots which end in a vowel exhibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, while in those which end in a con- 
sonant the types of the first, or Bhi, class prevail. Thus 
Skr. / qt “to go,” pr. atfa, Pali also ydti, but 
Skr. aa “ to rub,” pr. arfs. Pali majjati,as if from a Skr. asifa. 

Vv GE “to milk,” ,, ZtfHqT. —,,,_ dohati. 
Vv fag “tolick,” ,, Uz. »» lehati. 

The third conjugation occasionally takes the reduplication as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers the Bhi type. Thus 

Skr. at “tofear,’” faafa. Pali arafa. 

VOT “to hold,” qutfa. » SuUitta and cefa. 

The verb dd, “to give,” which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special developments of its own, and is discussed in § 16. 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar even in 


Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds q to its root, the eighth 
adds 3; but as all its roots except one already end in 4, it 


1 Seven classes are given by Kaccdyana. See Senart, Journal Asiatique, vi. série, 
vol. xvii. p. 439. 
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comes practically to pretty much the same thing as the fifth. 
The ninth adds 4, aT, and *} to the root before various termina- 
tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take ¥ and aT indifferently, and both fifth and 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first. Thus— 


Skr. 4/ y “hear,” v. warfta. Pali auifa and autfa. 
f qe “ bind,” ix. aura. » auta. 
VB “do,” vii.  wacrfa. » wcrfa. 
Vat “think,” viii. Fad. » aafa. 


The reason why the forms of the Bhi conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -as-stem in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other types, is probably that the first conjuga- 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy-three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three, the ninth sixty-one, while under the seventh class are 
twenty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken from the Dhatupatha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots,! which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation | 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. When it is 
also remembered that the fourth, sixth, and tenth differ but 
slightly from the first, it is not surprising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them- 
selves in the popular mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Nearly all those verbs which 
retain the type of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 


1 Westergaard, Radices Sanskr. p. 342. 
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well-known forms in the mouths of the people in spite of all 
rules and tendencies to the contrary. 


§ 4. The dual number has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atmanepada, or middle phase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kaccdyana (J. As., vol. xvi. 
p. 429, sitra 18) gives terminations for it, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may be used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so used. The other phases, as 
causal, passive, desiderative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

Among the tenses the chief is the present, and it is in Pali 
that we first find a tendency to retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of the root which is in use in the present. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modern languages. Thus— 


Skr. Uz “ cook,’’ present "uata. Pa. qafa. 
future Watfa. » Ufaafa. 
aorist WaTata- » wafd. 
gerund Umar. » ufqat. 


Phonetic influences in Sanskrit change this root as regards 
its final consonant in the different tenses, but Pali, having got 
hold of the form pach in the present tense, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not a law, 
for we find instances in which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding tense in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn Pali without reference to Sanskrit would find 
it difficult to understand how the words karoti, kubbati, kayird, 
kéhdmi, akdési, kattum, could all spring from the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karotz, 
kurvate, kurydt,' kartdsmi, akdrshit, kartum, are put by their 


1 Or more strictly from an older karydé not in use in classical Sanskrit. Kuhn, 
Beitrage, 105. 
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side, that the thread which connects them all becomes evident. 
Just so in the Romance languages, Italian so, sa, sapete, sanno, 
seppi, seem to have very little beyond the initial s in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin sapio, sapit, 
sapitis, sapiunt, sapui; thus, also, ho and ebbi can only be seen 
to be parts of the same verb when their origin from Latin habeo 
and habui is recognized. In Spanish there is the same diffi- 
culty, as will be seen by comparing hacer, hago, hice, hare, and. 
hecho, with their Latin originals facere, facio, feci, facere habeo, 
and factum. In Portuguese, which seems to be the lowest and 
most corrupt Apabhranga of the Romance Prakrits, the changes 
are such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, tenho, 
tinha, tive, terei, correspond to Latin fenere, teneo, tenebam, 
tenui, tenere habeo: also hei, houve, haja, to habeo, habut, habeam, 
and. sou, he, foi, seja, to sum, est, fui, sit.) 

The tenses of the Pali verb are eight in number.” These 
correspond to the tenses of the Sanskrit verb, omitting the 
periphrastic or second future (lut), the benedictive (acir lin), 
and the subjunctive (let). The present active is almost exactly 
the same as the Sanskrit as regards its terminations in the Bhai 
form, and the middle only differs, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 plural. Thus— 


Skr. 1 pl. TaTAas. 2. Wye. 
Pa. 1. QaTee. 2. Vas. 


In this tense, as in many others, Pali is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, necessary 
to give a sketch of its forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con- 
jugation. Even when the Pali conjugates a verb according to 


1 Diez, Gramm. d. Romanischen Sprachen, vol. ii. p. 188. 
2 The materials for this section are taken chiefly from Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 93 segq., 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionary, and a few remarks of my own. 
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any class other than the Bhd, it still keeps the personal end- 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation ; thus from ¥ qT “ go,” 
we have— 


Pa. S.1. atfa, 2. aTfa, 3. atfa; P. 1. ara, 2. are, 3. atta. 
which differs from Sanskrit only in omitting the visarga 
in P. I. 


The imperative follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 


Skr. S. 1. Watfa, 2.09, 3. Wags P. 1. WTA, 2. Oe, 3. Wg. 
Pa. 8.1. 7aTfa, 2.0af@, 3. wags PL. aaTa, 2.07E, 3. ofa. 


and with the Atmanepada, thus— 


Skr. S.1. 0%, 2. GaSe, 3. Waat; P. 1. qaTHe, 2. wz ee, 3. UYaT. 
Pa. 8.1. 09, 2. WHR, 3. GTA; P. 1. WaTAG, 2. WaHY, 3. cad. 


Here the 8. 1 Parasmai seems to have arisen from some con- 
fusion with the present, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, with 
its ending fg, which, though only found in classical Sanskrit 
in the second, third, seventh, and ninth conjugations, has crept 
into all in Pali, and has continued on into the medieval period, 
thus Chand 

faa a Tz Want sere 


“ Say thou a good word of them.’’—Pr. R. i. 9. 


where mBfe=Skr. aye (fz). : In Vedic Skr. f€ appears in 
all the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms P. 1 seems to be 
derived from an older form, masai. PP. 2 should perhaps 
be read hvo, not vho, in which case it is a regular resultant 
from Sanskrit dhv. 

The potential is the Sanskrit optative (lin), thus— 


PARASMAI, 


Skr. S. 1. UAz, 2. Gag, 3. Waa; P.l. gaa, 2. qaqa, 3. uaga. 
Pa. S.1. Gaarfa, 2. carfa, 3. oe; P.1. caya, 2. cay, 3. oa. 
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Armane. 
Sk. S.1. Tqq, 2 GqTa, 3. 7Ga; Pl. Uae, 2. ate, 3. WaT. 
Pa. S.1. GA, 2UTTY, 3. TAY; P. 1. GAM eE, 2 MH, 3. UTC. 


In this tense the point specially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the range of termi- 
nations also. Having got the syllables eyya as the type of the 
tense, Pali seeks to avoid all further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the present tense. It 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this respect follows the lead of the present 
less faithfully in this tense than in the imperative. Thus, 
though in the present and imperative of kar, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has karoti, kharotu,.yet in the potential it treats 
kar as if it belonged to the Bhi class, and has kareyydmi as 
though from a Sanskrit kareyam instead of the actual kurydm. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having ‘no bearing upon the subject of the 
modern languages. 

The imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (lun), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had any influence on modern developments. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present 
inquiry. 

The future, on the contrary, offers many interesting peculi- 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects of Hindi. The future 
is a different tense in the modern languages, and every scrap 
of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. It runs thus in Pali (Vv FR “ go ”)— 


Skr. 8. 1. qfaurTfa, 2. mfg, 3. caf; P.1. ouTaa, 2. By, 3. BA. 
Pa. 8.1. afaeafa, 2. wate, 3. ceria; P.1. owWTA, 2. WY, 3. BA. 
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Here the only noteworthy feature is the change of W 
into wz. The Atmanepada follows the same rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to keep that form of the root which 
exists in the present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future type, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in the Sanskrit verb, the intermediate ¥, which is some- 
times inserted between the root and the termination, and some- 
times not. When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that the final consonant of the root be 
changed to enable it to combine with the initial consonant 
of the termination. Thus ¥ qq “cook,’’ when it has to take 
the future termination yfa, becomes Tq and WaR+ wufa=  uafa. 
Here Pali sticks to the form Wa, because it is used in the present 
and makes its future afaefa as though there had been (as 
there probably was in colloquial usage) a Sanskrit future 
ufayfa with the intermediate ¢ inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, however, it has two forms, 
one as above retaining the root-form of the present, and the 
other a phonetic equivalent of the Sanskrit. Kuhn! gives 
the following examples, to which I add the Sanskrit for com- 
parison. 


Skr. of qa “ get,” future WtRi a. Pali wata but also wfawfta. 
Yaq “speak,” , Gad. , anata. 
Vu <p,” , arefa. . wafa. 
¥ aq “dwell,” ,, qatfa. », aaefa but also afaafa. 
J fez “cleave,” , @Seifa. . Bwfa _,, faftcufa. 
Vaya “eat,” 4, wreafa. . aegfa . afsrefa. 


V FF “loose,” 4 Areafa. . atagfa .. ayfrafa. 
| V3 “‘ hear,” ” areafa. 99 areata 99 atrafa. 


“ 


1 Beitrage, p. 115. 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat- 
ment of the nexus as explained in Vol. I. p. 804. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in the retention of the alter- 
native forms having the same type as the present, and it is, 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
type of the Sanskrit without the intermediate ¥ seem by 
degrees to have been misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the ¢ssati 
which so generally indicated to their minds the future tense, 
and regarded those forms which had not this familiar sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
issa to them. Thus from gy “to see,’ future gwtfa, Pali 
made a form dakkhati, but the people by degrees took this for 
a present, and made what to them seemed a more correct future 
dakkhissati. I mention this here as I shall have occasion here- 
after to discuss the much-debated question of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem dekh “see” (see § 17). Another | 
instance 1s 


Skr. of Wh “be able,” future Jeqfa. Pa. afaafa, whence vulgo 
afaufa. 
In one case Pali has a future which points back to a Vedic 
form: | 
Skr. / QZ “weep.” Vedic future Treaifa. Pa. Treefa. 
Classic ditto feats. 53 Uizafa. 
Occasionally the @ ts softened to %, asin arefa, arfefa from 


afcwfa, Skr. afcufa. This is noteworthy with reference to 
Bhojpuri and the eastern Hindi dialects generally. 


§ 5. It used to be held that Pali was a descendant of. the 
Magadhi dialect of Prakrit, but this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. ' Though the question is not yet set at rest, it would 
seem to have been fairly established that Mahendra was a 
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native of Ujjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Ceylon was the ordinary vernacular of his own province.! 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
Mahendra may have slightly altered the Magadhi sayings of 
the great master, by his Ujjayini pronunciation, while retaining 
the name Magadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered round the birthplace of Buddha. 

Be this as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 

undoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the Bhagavati, a sacred book 
of the semi-Buddhist sect of Jainas. Jf Hemachandra, him- 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, were 
available for reference, our task would be easier; as yet, how- 
ever, none of Hemachandra’s writings have been printed or 
edited. Weber’s articles on the Bhagavati are at present our 
only source of information.’ 
- In the Jaina Prakrit the ten conjugations of the Sanskrit 
verb are, with few exceptions, reduced to the Bhi type. In 
this respect it goes further than Pali, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the type of other 
conjugations. The fifth, seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert 4 with certain variations, are all 
reduced to one head by regarding the 4 as part of the root, 
as is also the case with the @ of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the Bhd class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to 7, or 
changed toe from some confusion between this and the e = aya, 
which is the type of the tenth class. ‘The following examples 
will illustrate the above remarks. 

1 Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 7. 

2 Pischel’s admirable edition of Hemachandra’s Grammar (Orphanage Press, Halle, 
1877) has reached me just as this work is going to press, and too late to be of use 
for this edition, except for a few hasty notes here and there. Mueller’s Beitrage zur 
Grammatik des Jainaprakrit came into my hands about the same time. I find it 


enables me to add a few illustrations to this section, which, however, was written in 
the latter part of 1875. 


VOL. IIL. 2 
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Skr. o/ @ “ take,” i. ectta Jaina Ufa, EC: 


f faz “know,” ii, GPA 53 aq2q. 
Pl. 3 fazfa » aefa. 
/ UT “put,” iii. zuatfa 
with afy, afacurfa » f4eE “puts on (clothes)” 
and fags. 


V fay “succeed,” iv. fafa » fase. 
but MIXTE “ propitiate,” arTTAfa . ACT. 
Vv ATT “ get,” v. stata. 
with F, ATW, wrarfa » UTSUG, the @ being = 
treated as part of the 
root. 

V f& “ gather,” v. Faatfa » wWafa, Tag, but also fy- 
WTZ, with the same 
confusion between the 
ay of v.and @T of viii. 


as occurs in Pali. 


Vv J “hear,” v. atta 
with ufa, ufaqatfa 9 ufequz s promises.” \ 

af WY“ touch,” vi. auta » Rat. 

vV Wa “break,” vii. Wath » AAT. 

Vv & “do,” viii. HUTT » ACE. | 

V We “ take,” ix. Tetfa » wT, here again the Y 
has passed into the root. 

Vv WIT “know,” ix. wTaTfa » WUE. 


The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the first conjugation, the Jain words given above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, vedati, dhdti, drddhati, prépanati, 


\ 
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chayati, sunati, bhanjati, karatt, grithnati, and jdnati, if all those 
verbs belonged to the first or Bhti conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draw out a full verbal paradigma in this 
dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no grammars, and are 
obliged to fall back on the words that occur in a single text. 
The range of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit lat), imperative (lot), potential (lin), 
imperfect and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(lrit). The perfect (lit) seems to be altogether wanting, as it 
is in the modern languages. 

The present runs thus :—v a “ bow.” 


S.1. watfa, 2. qafa, 3. vafa; P.1. TATA, 2. aag, 3. Tafa. 


aafa, aafa, aafa; aaa, aaifa. 
WaT; afafa. 
WaT. 


Those terminations which contain the vowel e have crept 
into the conjugation of all verbs from the tenth, to which that 
vowel, as shortened from aya, must be held strictly to be- 
long, or to causals. Thus in Bhég. i. 60, we have phdseti, 
paleti, sobheti, tireti, ptreti, kitteti, anupdlei, drdhei, for San- 
skrit wyafa, ureafa, wraafa, arcafa, ycafa, alrtafa, 
wyITAafa, arcraata, respectively. In the last word the 
causal form becomes the same as the active given above. Of 
the imperative we have only the 8. 2 and P. 2, which are in 
fact the only persons which an imperative can properly have. 
The S. 2 takes the ending f@ as in Pali with junction vowels é 
and e, the P. 2 ends in %, which, as Weber points out, is from 
the P. 2 of the present, in Sanskrit y. Thus— 


Skr. / {A “shine,” causal TTF, impv. TTY, Jaina Trufe. 
Wat “ believe,” ” aafe, ” agers (pres. 


RET). 
v 4 “bind,” impv.P.2.qutq, » aE. 
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The potential, of which only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eyya with variant ejja. 


Skr. f Wa “go,” 8.3. TSA Jaina FQ, WHS. 
Vag “take,”  , Tetatat » WES. 

But there exist some old simple forms derived by phonetic 
changes from the corresponding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kuryat, dajja = dadyat (Mueller, p. 60). 

The future resembles that of Pali, thus— 

S. 1. afireatfa, 2. oxeafa, 3. ogeqe; P. 1. oT RTT, 2. TATE, 
3. Tafa. 


It also appears with a termination thi produced by weakening 
@ into g and the following @ to 7, thus— 


Skr. wfaafa, Jain fhefetfa and afafefa. 


~ Moreover, there is a trace of the double future like Pali 
dakkhissati. 


Skr. V UZ “go,” with Buy, BATT “attain,” future Boa, 
Jaina saa fearfefa. 


Here Byyaqa would phonetically become Yaqwe, and by 
still further softening Bqaqsetz, whence, as if from a present, is 


formed the future Baaqfsatwg and waqfsateta. 


§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended use of participles. This is one great step in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active participle takes in that language 
the characteristics of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in ant, but the 
nasal is dropped before certain terminations, as 

M. F, N. 


Vat Uaat Wad. 
QUT quat Wud. 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus— 

Skr. SIT Saat IT. 

Jaina THAT aaat Waa. 

This peculiarity is worth remembering; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will be seen when we come to 
the modern Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in q@@q. In verbs which do not 
take intermediate ¥, this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the ¥ in order to preserve the root-form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the q of the termination stands alone be- 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. The hiatus thus produced is in the Jaina writings 
filled by @. If to this we add the regular mutation of @ into 
a, we get from qq the form qq. In its original meaning this 
participle corresponds to the Latin in ndus, as faciendus, and 
expresses that which is to be done, as Mat Wate “ by thee it is 
to be gone,” ae. “thou must go.” In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bhagavati, as for instance in § 56: 


Jaina Ua SaTUfaE tag. fafead, fratfaag, ufsag, ete. 
Skr. Ud Sarafwal aaa, Ura, fara, ATMA, etc. 


“Thus, O beloved of the gods, must ye go, must ye stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,” where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form with the ¢ inserted, such as faytfaaat, 
affaraed. 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into an infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in q has become rare, it follows that recourse should be 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
we find the past passive participle in ¥q, with the q elided and 
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its place supplied by 4, employed in a construction where we 
should expect the infinitive. Thus Bhag. g 54, guetfa uvarfaa, 
defied, aetfad, fanatfad (Weber, Bhag. p. 274): “I wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn,”’ 
as though from Sanskrit forms watfad, quetfad, Furfad, 
fratfad, the three last being causals formed with dp, as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that language the 
formation of causals by means of q is restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance of this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con- 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 


§ 7. The scenic Prakrits represent a further step in develop- 
ment. Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, although that time may not have been the epoch 
when the dramas were written, and without referring to them, 
the structure of the modern verb could not be clearly under- 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention should be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the modern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introductory and is only inserted in 
order to pave the way for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
origin and growth of Hindi and its fellows. | 

In the Maharashtri or principal poetical dialect all conjuga- 
tions are reduced to the type of the first or Bhi class, and the 
same holds good for the Cauraseni or chief prose dialect. Only 
here and there do we find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
other conjugations. Of the six phases only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive differs from the 
active only in the form of the root, the characteristic q of the | 
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Sanskrit passive having been worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the active being added to it. The Atmanepada 
and the dual are of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the Jaina Prakrits. They have the present, imperative 
and future, with traces of the potential. The past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
Vv aq “shine,” 

Present S. 1. Twrafa, 2. Ttrafa, 3. wate. 
wafa, Uraz. 
wate, 

P. 1. wraray, °a;, oF, 2. Tray, °S: 3. Trafed. 

<Taa, oF, OFT, oFz, omy, OCT. 
faa, oa, oT. 

Here are observable those first indications of a confusion of 
forms, and uncertainty in their use, which are always character- 
istic of that period in languages when the synthetical structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. In these dialects, as in 
Jaina Prakrit, the practice exists of inserting U as a junction 
vowel; thus we have such forms as @afa “I do,” Skr. acrfa, 
instead of @<Tfa, which would be the regular result of treating 
@T as a Bhd verb, zee for TaRTA, “let us go.” The presence 
of the gin S. 1 and P. 1 is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of Wa is used with 
a past participle; thus we find aefee “ I was made” = Sanskrit 
waist, and Gfaeteg “I have been sent’ = Skr. Rfaatsfa. 

The imperative has the following forms— 

S.2. TTa a.Uag. P23. Og. 

weatfe Cras. WaE. 
The S. 2 has also forms Tyga, Tray, pointing to a Sanskrit 
Atmane form (ra@q and P. 2 similarly Trad = Skr. Trp, 
though neither are used in a middle sense, but are equivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few examples: 


WRIA “look thou!” Skr. Tweq. 
WAY “ bow thou!” » AAS. 
Gea “ bear ye.” » Wea. 
BTS “go ye.” » Td. 
way “vo away.” 9 wad. 
WIWAT “get out of the way!” ,, Waqrta. 
BAG do” » BRA. 
Atay “wake up.” » wie. 


The future most usually exhibits the form of the Sanskrit | 
present in {y= Ta. 
S.1. Ofarfa, 2. Ofarafa, 3. eae. 


Uhre 
P.1.°¢maTa, «=... oT, «= 3. oR BZ. 
etc. oT WE. 


This form is used indifferently with roots of all classes as in 
Pali, but here also there still subsist some traces of a future 
formed without the intermediate ¢. Vararuchi (vii. 16, 17) 
gives the following :— 

Skr. / 3 “hear,” —_ fut. srarfa. Pr. aya. 
— VFA “speak,” ,, qaifa. . are. 
WV TE “go,” o [siearia]. ., Wee. 
V ag “* weep,” » Ved. Traarfa. » CTS. 

Vv faz “know,” ,, genta. 9 aw. 

These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions; for 
the rule in scenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
_ is that in issa-, and the above words have also a future formed 
in the regular way, yfuwe, afawae, afte, etc. This 


1 Some of these are Magadhi Prakrit, but for my present purpose it is not neces- 
sary to draw a distinction between Magadhi and Cauraseni. 
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is softened to ¢, and the following vowel is weakened to ¥, 
producing as characteristic the syllables thi. Thus— 

V7 @@ “laugh,” S.1. gfafefa. 2. efafefa, 3. afafez, etc. 

By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as G3, the 
ordinary future terminations may be added to them too, just 
like dakkhissati in Pali (§ 4), so that we find atfewfa, and 
aifwfefa. 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in Pali and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables ia, erroneously written éa in some MSS., are added to 
the root for all persons of the past tense (Var. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 353). This is probably the neuter of the 
p-p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction with the instrumental. Instead of saying “I saw, 
I went, I heard,” the people said, “by me seen, gone, heard.” 
This point is one of great importance in modern Hindi and 
Gujarati. 


§ 8. While the Maharashtri and Cauraseni dialects are con- 
sidered the principal ones in the dramas, there are yet others of 
great importance, such as the Magadhi, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that called 
Apabhranga. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas really 
represents the speech of any particular Indian province or not. 
I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhranga is 
really a vulgar speech further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or Cauraseni. ‘There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhrangas, probably there were. In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples of verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modern times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, shall go on to my own 
special subject. 
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All that we can expect in the way of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, is a present, an imperative, 
and afuture. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 

/ We “ask,” Present S. 1. qeeita, 2. oanfa, 3. ONT. 

queta, UE. 
outa ogfa. 
P. 1. UTA, 2. Wee, 3. oapfa. 
| a. 
V & “do,” Imperative S. 2. @CfZ, P.1. ACH, P. 2. ATS. 


av, 


aft, ACH. 
ae, ae. 
aq, 


In the future, although the form with the characteristic issa 
is found as qafcafe = afterfa, Skr. / q, yet more commonly 
we find the form in which = has been softened to %; thus 

S. 1. afcfefa, 2. afcfefa, 3. afcfes., etc. 
The grammarians also give a 
P. 1. in F as @laTs = Afcagra. 

The participles resemble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in aay becomes Fq, as ACTA and 
atta = afcagq (aria). The gerund ends in fay, faya, and 
a softened form fa; the ordinary Cauraseni form €R, which 
will be found in several modern languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather than to the infinitive, as the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form in Wa¥, as WeayF, the 
exact genesis of which is doubtful, though, as to the final #, 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive WeUF, which very 
closely approaches to Chand’s forms, as qty#, qT. 

In addition to the above forms which are found in scenic 
Apabhranca, others and those more genuine fragments of 
popular speech are to be picked out from scraps that have 


i 
3 
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been preserved by bards. It is much to be wished that we had 
more of Hemachandra’s works accessible, as in them we should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for all past 
tenses there is the participial form in ¢¥ for all three persons, as 


atfard = sifatd (ate). 
afes= ofa. 
afas = aftd. 

It has a plural in WT or Gf, as: 


‘ BAT = BTTAT. 
atftenr= athcan: 
sfgat= sfaar: 

Sometimes also the w of the singular is rejected and a sub- 
stituted, as afyai= afd. There are other forms to be found 
in these poems which will be referred to hereafter when the 
modern forms which they illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general result from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the earlier stage have a common structure, 
though in different grades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here and there analytical con- 
structions. Pali does the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make greater use of participial constructions. The 
treatment of the root-syllable also shows a gradually increasing 
tendency to simplification, for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
using in all parts of the verb that form of the root which is 
found in the Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modern verb are peculiar, 
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and will be better understood when seen side by side with the 
modern forms. The desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of their existence, and may be passed over un- 
noticed. 


§ 9. We may now approach the languages of the present 
day, and the discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Though the verb of the new world has ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out hands across the gulf of centuries to the old world 
verb, and supports its claim to descent from it by still pre- 
serving traces unmistakeable, though often faint and irregular, 
of the ancient forms and systems. 

As in the noun, so also in the verb, the first thing to be con- 


sidered is the stem. The modern verbal stem undergoes no | 
changes, but remains absolutely the same throughout all moods, © 


tenses and persons. To this rule there is a small though im- 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of the preterite 
passive which are derived direct from the Prakrit forms, and 
are thus early Tadbhavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be expected, in Sindhi, which has a hundred. 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Marathi the number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Oriya only two exist. 
They will be found, together with their derivations, in Chapter 
III. §§ 46, 47, 48. © 

With this slight exception the verbal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by means hereafter to be ex- 
plained, the word sun for “hear,’’ Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations; thus sunnd to hear, suntd hearing, sund 
heard, suntin I hear, sune he hears, suno hear ye! sunegd he 
will hear, sunkar having heard. 

Primary stems are almost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under three heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
compounded, principally Ba, fa, 4, and @, as utar “descend,” 
nikal “go out,’ pasar “spread,” sankoch “distress.” Second, 
stems formed by reduplication, as jhanjhan “ tinkle,” tharthar 
“flutter.” Third, stems with an added syllable, as gutak 
“swallow,” ghasit “drag,” karkach, “bind.” 

It was seen above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the desiderative and intensive, have 
since been lost. The modern verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, passive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wider range than Sanskrit can boast 
of, and does it too by far simpler means. Partly this result is 
obtained by ingenious adaptations of Prakrit forms, partly by 
modifications of, or additions to, its own stems, and partly by 
combining two stems together. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to examine what phases the modern verb has, and 
then to proceed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the necessary forms for each phase. 


§ 10. Those phases which are expressed by one word may be 
ranged as regards meaning in a regular scale of grades of ac- 
tion, according to the degree and kind of activity they express. 
In the following scheme we take the neuter as the point of 
quiescence, and trace degrees which start from it towards a 
positive pole indicating activity, and a negative pole indicating 
passivity. 

Negative —38 —2 —1l 0 +1 42 48 +4 ~= PosrtIve 


Pou. ——L —— St Poe. 


Passive 
Causal 
Passive 
Passive 
Intransitive 
Neuter. 
Active 
Intransitive 
Active 
Causal 
Double 
Causal 
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The foregoing table looks, I fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modern Aryan verb. It 
may be explained by considering each phase separately. 

The neuter verb (0) expresses neither action nor passion. It 
conceives of the subject as in a condition of mere existence, as 
being something, not doing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal deseription. Pure neuter verbs are ho “be,” rah ’ 
“remain.” 

The next grade is the active intransitive (+1) which con- 
ceives of the subject as indeed acting, but acting in such a 
way that his action does not pass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as soch “think,” chal “walk,” phir “re- 
volve.” 

The active transitive comes next (+2). In this the subject 
is considered as acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mdr “beat,” khd “eat,” pé “drink.” l 

The next grade is the causal (+3), in which the subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its turn upon a second object, as H. sund “cause to hear,’”’ 
H. phird “ cause to turn.” 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, the 
double causal (+4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it affects a third object, 
as S. pherd “cause to cause to turn,” S. ghdrd “cause to cause \ 


\ 


to wound.” 

Returning now to the neuter or central point, and starting 
off again in the opposite direction towards the negative pole, we 
arrive at the passive intransitive (—1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in- 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on one hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. It is called in Sanskrit grammar Bhdva- 
or Sahya-bheda, and is principally used in Gujarati, though ex- 
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isting in the other languages also, as G. abhadd “be polluted ” 
(be in a state of pollution), H. dan “be built” (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive (—2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as 8. dhoya “be 
washed.” 

Lastly comes the passive causal (—8), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
maravi “cause to be struck.” 

It must not be supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
are there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re- 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re- 
presented by six sets of forms : 


1. Neuter, including 0, +1 and —1. 
2. Active, es +2. 
3. Passive, FA —2. 
4, Causal, 3 +3. 
5. Passive Causal, és — 3. 


6. Double Causal, 5 +4. 


The double causal and passive have separate and distinct 
forms only in Sindhi. The passive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi. Generally the use of the passive con- 
struction is avoided by having recourse to the passive intransi- 
tive (—1) or the neuter (0), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Bengali, and in the construc- 
tion of sentences in which it is used resembles the active, 
like vapulo in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from them by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications; the secret of the formation 
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of the modern verb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 
and active. 


§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter form, 
others, again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con- 
venience, the first two classes may be called single stems, and 
the last double stems. Those double stems arise from the cir- 
cumstance that two separate but, so to speak, twin verbs, have — 
been made by the moderns out of one old Aryan root, each 
modern stem being derived from a different part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. 

Among single stems, those which are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by employing the causal, thus H. qawaq (passive in- 
transitive) “to be made,” takes as its corresponding active 
@aTatT “to make,” which is really a passive causal, meaning 
“to cause to be made.” Those single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it be necessary to express 
one, the passive intransitive is used, as @gaT “to tell,” 
a@garat “to be called.” 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state described by the parent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Verbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the Aryan stock, and notably so in 
modern English, where a verb may be formed almost at will 
from any noun; thus we say “to eye,” “to mouth,” “to beard,’’ 
“to house oneself,” “to shoe a horse,” etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as causals. Ex- 
- amples are Sanskrit agadyati “he is in good health,” from 
agada “healthy”; chapaldyate “‘he trembles,’ from chapala 
“tremulous”; panditdyate “he is learned,” or “he acts the 
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pedant,” from pandita “a (so-called) learned man”’;! yoktrayati 
“he yokes,” from yoktram “a yoke.”’ Probably from this cause 
it arises that there are in the moderns neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. aneatfaa “to bang,” “crack,” 
H. aacrat “to be amazed,” FaAATAT “to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proper 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter- 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo- 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 


§ 12. Single neuter verbs are to a great extent early Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems are concerned, and consequently 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the Bhi class. Here follows a list of some of the simplest 
and most used stems in the modern languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit are Bhi. In the dictionaries the 
modern verbs are generally shown under the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, as H. aT, P. qt or 
at, S.a, G. gd, M. @, O. gat. In the Bengali dictionaries 


verbs are given under the stem alone. 


Skr. 4/ y “ be,” pres. wafa, Pa. wafa and Ge Pr. waifz, etfe, 
Ble, H. @Y and so in all, except S. HW, and in O. Siz is contracted 


1 A pandit in the present day in India is an individual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in all the most useless parts of Sanskrit literature, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowledge. 
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to @. This verb will be treated at full length further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § 66). 

f We “move,” auafa, Pa. id. Pr. aaqz, H.S. Wa, P. Wq, 
G. UT, Pd, M. ATA, TAH, Yds, O. B. ATA. 

Vv aq “stick,” qafa, Pa. qafa and Tafa, Pr. ATF, where the 
Tq is probably caused by the passive Ya or the p.p.p. TA, H. AA, 
P. qtq, S. a, in the rest @TY. It is neuter in the moderns. 

f wr “ tremble,” a@mfa, Pa. id., Pr. QT, H. Ha, airy, P. awa, 

S. aq, G. M. B. ara, O. Haq. 

Vv MA “wander,” Pa. qafa, Pr. WAT (Vik. iv. passim), H. Wa, 
ay, Wa, P. ata, ait or UY, S. Wa, Wa, UB, Wa, G. wa, Va, 
M. ata, ata. 


There is little that is remarkable in the above list, the 
modern forms being regularly produced by the working of the 
usual phonetic laws. The verb sthd “stand,” being one of the 
common auxiliaries, demands a fuller notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 


V QT and BT i. S. . fagfa atta | fasta (Mec.), Faz te (Cour.), 
pres. fasta STAT, STE (Var. viii. 25, 26). 
P.3. fasfa | fafa. cifa| fasfa, fafa, sotfa. 


Impv. 8.2. fas faz fas, faz,  arfz. 
S.3. fasq | faga. cra | fase, faze. ats. 

Future S. 3. ~tTafa | seafa 3otfez. 

Tnfin. warTq old fafeg. 

P.p.p. faa | fog fafge. fest. fay. 


Gerund feat | sal. aara| faq. faa. 


Of the three forms in Pali that having ZT as its root-syllable 
has survived to modern times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In H. there is only a 
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fragment in the shape of a past participle S. gt 7. at 7, P. 
Gm. at 7. S. G. and O. have a whole verb, thus— 


8. G. 0. 
Infinitive faay “to be.” wa (aT) fzat (ATTA) 
Aorist S.1. faat ats Qiu 
(=Skr. pres.) 2. fad, at QTq (ara) UIs 
3. fay, UTA (UTS) UU 
P.1. fai WU UTS 
2. faat aTat UTA 
3. frais Ura uifa 
Present part. ater wat aTs 
Past part. fast War and waay | fear 
Future S. 3. wyat Uw fua 
P.3. wtet UT faa 


The structure of these forms will be found discussed in 
Ch. IV. § 69. M. has an old poetical QW “to be,” but from 
the Pr. form fag there is, as far as I know, only one de- 
scendant, and that is the modern Oriya adjective faet “ stand- 
ing,” which seems to point to Pr. fafga, Skr. fad. 

It is interesting here to notice the parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit wt and Latin sta in their respective descendants. 
Both roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
“standing,” and have come to mean “be,” “become.” In S. 
G. and O. the above quoted verbs are used as auxiliaries denot- 
ing a more special and definite kind of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished from the less definite auxiliaries derived 
from 4 or WA. Sindhi huanu and thianu, Gujarati hovwn and 
thavun, Oriya hoibd and thibd, stand to each other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish ser from esse does to estar (from stare). 
Thus Pedro es enamorado “ Pedro is loving (by disposition),” but 
Pedro estd enamorado ‘Pedro is in love (with some one).” So 
el es bueno “he is good (by nature),”’ but e7 estd bueno “he is 
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well (in health). In Italian, although stare still means “to 
stand,” yet it is constantly and regularly used in the sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo “I am reading,” does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, but merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading; just so an Oriya would say parhu thdun. 
Stai bene ? “art thou well?” sta qui vieino “he is living close 
by,” would be correctly rendered in O. by the exactly parallel 
expressions bhdla that ? and ethi nikat thde. In French, as in 
Hindi, the verb has been lost, and a Frenchman has to use the 


roundabout expression 7] se tient debout for “he is standing,” | 


literally “he holds himself on end,” just in the same way as the 
Indian has to say khard hai literally “he is propped up,”’ 


(@et= Pr. agi= Skr. eraq from 7 Be to support). 


§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to other conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 


Skr. ¥ QT “go,” ii. atfa, Pa. id., Pr. atfe and arate (the latter as 
if from a Bhd verb BTAfa), H. HT, P. M. B. id., G. and O. retain ST in 
some tenses, but in others shorten it to G. 3, O. f&. 

V ML“ sleep,” ii. @fafa, Pa. gufa, Pr. gaz, Fax, Tae, H. Ay, 
P. Gt, S. BF, G. Y, B. and O. Sy. 

V at “fear,” iii, faafa, Pa. arafa, Pr. dbz, arafe, dtez 
(Var. iii. 19), M. fa, 8, G. dre, Ter, fag (not in the rest). 

f BG “dance,” iv. qafa, Pa. Hata, Pr. Ur, H. atq, P. ay, 
S. aq, G. M. O. B. ATA. 


-— 


—_ 


J Ua “be able,” v. qartfa and iv. Waafa, Pa. wafa, aanfa, 


RUA, Pr. MRT, THUTA, and He, H. as, P. aH, S. Wa, 
G. M. Ta. 

In ndch, as in several other verbs derived from Div roots, the 
characteristic @ of the Div class seems to have got mixed up 
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with the root and has thus been preserved. Although in sak 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of the peculiar type of 
the Su class, the moderns entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhi root, thus H. qa “he can,” postulates a Sanskrit 
Wafa, and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modern form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to 7H. It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common words 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps ¥ became qq, and 
so Fw and ara. 

Skr. 4/ W “speak,” ii. wWatfa and wa, Pr. Yaz (Mrich. 230, end of 
Act vi.) Old H. aa (o is short in Pr.), H. area, Ss. ava, all the rest GY. 


§ 14. In the above examples the modern verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of stems which retain the type of the p.p.p. of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits.? These verbs express positions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qualities. The past participle of the Sanskrit has 
been treated as an adjective and a new verb formed form it, 
just as in English we have verbs “to contract,” “to respect,” 
“to edit,” from the Latin contractus, respectus, editus, the re- 
spective past participles of contrahere, respicere and edere. 

The modern Romance languages often preserve a long string 
of nouns derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, while it possesses no verb 


1 Since writing the above I see that Hemachandra gives dol/at as one of the ten 
Prakritisms of kath; he means it evidently not as derived from kath, which is im- 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel’s Hem. iv. 2). In the same siitra he 
gives also sanghai for kath, in which we see the origin of M. sénganen “ to speak.” 
Hemachandra has also do//iai =kathayishyati (iv. 360), dollium =kathayitum, bolliem 
=kathyante (?), ib. 388. But he gives druva as the equivalent of dré in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of Jo/ still remains doubtful. 

2 This process was indicated by me in Vol. I. p. 179. Hoernle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his own discovery in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 367. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing the Latin sta “stand,” has numerous \ 


nouns from that root, as station, étage, from statio, état from 
status. From these nouns fresh verbs are derived, as stationner 
and the like. So also the modern Indian languages, while they 
have lost such roots as dip, kram, as verbs, have nouns dipa, 
diya and derivatives, also krama as a noun with numerous 
secondary formations. a | 

Analogous to this is the practice we are now discussing of 
forming verbs from Sanskrit participles, a practice which 
begins as early as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from 
the habit mentioned in § 2 of forming a definite preterite by 
compounding the participle with qa, as in watsfa@ “I have 
gone.” It was pointed out in § 7 that this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely that it had resulted in giving a 
termination in f#g to the present tense, as in Ufactes. Ex- 
amples are: 

Skr. fant “enter,” with Jq, sufam ‘take a seat,” i.e. to pass 
from a standing to a sitting posture, p.p.p. BUfas “seated,” Pa. 


sufast, Pr. safazt, and later Vast whence, by rejection of J, 


H. ad, P. id., M. aq, where the last consonant is due to a confusion 


between az and qq. G. has ay, which is from Skr. pres. SUfaata. 
Its p.p.p. is GY. S. also faz by softening of | to %, p.p.p. aa. 
With ¥, ufaw, “enter,” “ penetrate,” P. ufaet, Pr. "Url, whence H. 
QW, “to enter” (generally with the idea of penetrating forcibly). G. 
again Gy from fafa, p.p.p. VY, S. FUR, p-p.p. Wat. 

Skr. 4/ Way “cook,” "uata, p-p-p- GA, Pa. Pr. UEET; H. aq “to 
be cooked,”’ to be in process of cooking (if you ask, “Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, WhdT “It is being cooked”), P. Ws, G. UTS, 
M. faa. It also means “to ripen,” “to be in course of growing ripe,” 
B. qTa&. There is also a stem from the present afa@, as S. UZ “to 
grow ripe,” p.p.p. WRT. H. and all the rest have |, but in the sense 
of rotting, decaying. 


} 


—es 


\ 
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Skr. +/ wa “dry,” p.p.p. Wh, Pa. Pr. aaa; H. qq “to be dry,” 
P. Faq; S. G. M. ya, B. O. TH. 

Skr. of WA “ break,” p.p.p. AM, Pa. Pr. aia, H. Atay “to flee” 
(said originally of an army, ‘‘to be broken up and dispersed ”’), G. ATT, 
M. QT, “to yield, give way,” also YF a, “to break,’ O. Wty. Here 
again there are stems as if from the present form Bhi yafa, Pa. yatta, 
Pr. HAT, H. As “to be broken,” and Wa. (See § 19.) 

Skr. / TA “go,” with Sz, p-p.p- SHA “sprung up,” Pr. SIT, 
H. Sq, “to spring up” (as a plant), P. 3ty, S. G. Say, M. By. 

It is questionable whether we should here class some words 
which come from v4 with Gg. The present would be 
BHgifa, but though the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is- Bq, yet in 
such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.p. on the model of the 
present tense, and has yaqfcay as if from Skr. sgfta, so that 
the modern verbs Bat, Baa, and the like keep the type of 
the present tense as much as that of the participle. 

Another very common word is 3g “ to rise,” but in this case 
Prakrit has already adopted this form for all parts of the verb, 
as has also Pali; thus from Y 3@+ wT Skr. makes Bat “to 


stand up.” 


SER. PA PR. 


Present S.3. Sfasfa | zeta, Yetia | sete. sefe, Bee 
Imp. S.28fas | Bzz vefe 

«8.38 Bfas_ | Beg SEU 
Future S.3. sarafa sgfeute sfzuz 
Pres. part. Uufasa Seat sear 
P.pp. sfaa | sf sizer, sfzat 
Infin. Sata SET as 


Gerund SATS seta sefeat | sfea 

Here, whatever be the form taken in Sanskrit, both Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem BZ, and conjugate it as if it were a 
Bhi verb throughout. It seems as though Yq being com- 
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pounded with gt had lost its final consonant, thereby making 
a form 38T, whence Prakrit Sz. Sanskrit has adopted the 
opposite course, and while keeping ¥Yz intact, has sacrificed 
the @ of BT in the non-conjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjugational ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllable. In the moderns we 
have H. go, P. uz, 8. By and ¥ag, and in all the rest 3g. 

The stem tg has undergone a change of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. / tg “desert,” ¢efa, usually found in Prakrit only in 
the p.p.p., Tfeat (= cia) in the sense of “deserted,” then 
almost adverbially, as ‘“ without,”’ hence probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modern languages, “to stop,” “stay,” 
“remain,” from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is te 
in H. and all except M. trg, G. tg. It is ancillary in most 
of the languages as USa THI “ go on reading.” (See § 72, 10). 


§ 15. Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma- 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A few examples 
are given of roots which in Sanskrit are of the Bhi, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Chor classes, 


Skr. / GTZ “eat,” Qtata, Pa. id., Pr. TX (Var. viii. 27, for @TAZ), 
H. @T, and so in all. Gipsy khava, Kash. khyun, Singhalese kanavd.' 

Skr. / Fq “chew,” wafa, Pr. WHT, H. UTE, P. VX, 8. Bq, 
G. M. Taq, O. Brat, B. ata. 

Skr. +/ Wg “read,” udfa, Pa. id., Pr. (SZ, H. Us (parh), P. M. G. 
 id., S. WS (which is only their way of writing UZ), B. WE, O. US. 

Skr. o/ We “ask,” quata, Pa. qweta, Pr. Weg, H. Oe, P. gee, 
G. B. id., M. Te (see Vol. I. p. 218), O. TR, WaTe. 

Skr. / art (and Aa) “seek,” i. arafa, x. areata, Pa. avafa 
and aiafa, Pr. ATA, H. Ata, P. AA, S. WES (mang), G. M. ATA, 
B. afta, O. ATT. 

1 Childers, in J.R.A.S. vol. vill. p. 146. 
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Skr. / Tq “keep,” Tafa, Pa. cHAfa, Pr. THAT, H. TE “keep,” 
also simply “to put,” arat at aie "qT tay “put the book on the 
stool,” P. Taq, S. Tq, G. M. B. TT, O. Tq, Singh. rakinavi. 

Skr. / @Y “say,” ayafa, P. aafa, Pr. Hex, Bee, H. ae, 
P.S. B. O.id. In M. it is wanting. G. @g, Singh. kiyanavd. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the Bhi type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the moderns do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instances are: 


Skr. / IT “ know,” ix. HtaTfa, Pa. éd., Pr. ATUTEA, also ATT (Pr. 
keeps SITY throughout, but it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
arutfa, etc.), H. B. ST, the rest BTW. Gipsy janava, Kash. zénun, 
Singh. dannavd. 

Skr. / ® “do,” viii. apcyfa, Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr: wa_ and 
CT and the stem @T is adopted in most tenses, The moderns universally 
reject all forms but @, which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 
which is the phonetic equivalent of Prakrit (see § 48). 

Skr. 4/ q ‘“‘ hear,” v. sat fa, Pa. auifa, aurta, Pr, qugq, H. qt, 
and in all qi or TW. 

Skr. of WVrq “ get,” v. Bratfa (but also i. araqfa), Pa. araatfa, 
araatta and Wuqita; Pr. (see § 5) AT4Z, seldom used alone. Old H. 
Buy “to obtain,” also used in the sense of giving. 


aq ata avd aaa | 


‘¢ Having obtained wisdom and the aid of Sarasen (Saraswati).”’ 
—Chand, Pr. R. 1. xv. 


Also G. QTq ‘to give,’ which is the ordinary word in that language, may 
; : S : 

be from this root or from SQ (=). Far more common is the compound 
with H= WTY, Pa. as above. Pr. UTS and later uTqa_, Old H. and 


P. UTS, H. Tq and YT, S. at, O. id., G. ATH, M. ata, B. uTayY. In 
all in the sense of finding, getting, obtaining. 
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Skr. / W@ “ seize,” ix. werfa. The treatment of this root is peculiar. 
Pa. for the most part takes a form JU, and Pr. generally WUE. Some 


of the principal tenses are given here. 


SKR. PA. PR. 
Pres. = 8.3. Teatfa | Teetfa. wuefa = ERT 
Atm. Pres. S. 1. We » 9 WUE 
I Aor. S. 3. Eat ainte, azzfs 9 
Impv. 8.2. TET | UR, TURtE WL, WEE 
8.3. Teta «| AEE WUE 
Impv.Atm. P.2. wentee |WUERT Wey 
Fut. S.1. aetarfa | afwerat afweR 
8.3. aetafa jafauta, Waa ifs 
Infin. wed = afeed afwsg, aes, Sa 
P.p.p. zeta afear afeet, fafezt 
Gerund wetat = | afwEat Wiws, SrA 


There are thus two types in Pa. ganh and gah, and three in 
Pr. genh, gah, and ghe. The double ¢ in ghettum and ghettina 
arises, I fancy, from e being short in Pr., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Var. viii. 15). 

In the modern languages H. has ¥ as an archaic and poetic 
word. P. also we. But M. @ “take,” is very much used, as 
also S. fa-g, and O. Ba, the other languages prefer the stem @ 
from wy. Singh. gannavd, perhaps Gipsy gelava, is connected with 
this root, though it means rather “to bring.” (Paspati, p. 241.) 


§ 16. Some Sanskrit roots ending in vowels have undergone 
curious and interesting changes in the modern languages, 
Such is Skr. V eT “give,” iii. @ztfa. This is one of the 
primitive Indo-European race-words, and being such we pro- 
bably have not got it in its original form im Sanskrit. With 
the idea of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and we find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, all of which seem to point back to some earlier 
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common root which has been lost. Thus we have vy @f, iii. 
Zetia “give,” v St or Zl, ii. atfa and iv. afa “divide,” 
Vv @Ta, 1. aaa and. 2 lL. za. Some grammarians, misunder- 
standing a rule of Panini’s about reduplication, have imagined 
a Vv @@, i. Zaa, but this does not seem to be entitled to a 
separate existence.' It is also to be observed that in some roots 
in & there are traces of a form ine or ai, which may perhaps 
be the older form, as WT and @ “to sing,” wt and | “to 
meditate,” TT and 7 “ to languish,” qT and qq “to wither,” 
AT and 3 “to rescue,” AT and @ “to measure.” Also roots 
ending in 4 exhibit in the course of conjugation many forms 
in which the root-vowel is changed to? ore. It is not within 
our scope to do more than hint at all these points, as possibly 
accounting for the fact that at avery early stage the root 
Zt began to be superseded by @, and that in the modern 
languages the universal form is DH. The principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are here shown together. 


Pres. S.1. gatfa | zetfa, @fa, af | ofa 
sata 
8.3. gatfa | Zaria, fa, eenfa| Vz, ez 
P.1. Sa Za, 2a eat 
P.3. gata = | “fa efa 
Impv. 8.2. 3f@ afe efe 
8.3. aatq | Bg as 
Atm. P.2. am 2u, ZeTy Zu 
Fut. 8.3. etefa | cafa SiN, SBT 


Infin. ad | Rg Qs, Bs 

Pres. Part. @@q zea, Sait ear (eat f.) 
P.p.p. zu feat feat 

Gerund eat ZA Bla, STAT | ATHY, TAT. ATA 


1 ‘Westergaard, Rad. Sanskr. p. 6, note. 
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Childers thinks the form deti has arisen either from Sanskrit 
dayate, or from confusion with the imperative detu. The form 
dajatt he, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dekh (see § 4). In Qauraseni Prakrit the form @ is 
used throughout (Var. xii. 4), as also in the moderns. H. 2, 
P.M. G. id., 8. fea, B. alone has eT, O. @, shortened in some 
tenses to fe. Gipsy dava, Kash. dyun, Singh. denava. This 
is one of the few irregular verbs in the modern languages ; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 
Further examples are: 


Skr. of UT “drink,” i. faafa [Vedic aTfa, there is also +/ qj, iv. 
ulaa], Pa. faafa and faqe, Pr. faz, H. Gy, S. and B. fi, in all 
the rest UY. Gipsy pidva, Kash. ehyun, perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh. donava, p.p.p. 57. 

Skr. / Wt “lead,” i. qafa, Pa. aWata, afa, Pr. az, Uz (pres. 
part. Waal = Skr. AYA, fut. Wt = Skr. HEQTHA, Impv. WE = Skr. 
aq). Used in the moderns only in composition, thus— 

(a) With Sl= Brat “bring,” Pa. wrafa, Pr. MITT, H. wT 
“bring,” in all the rest BY. Kashm. anun, Gipsy andva. 

(6) With aft = af <eit “lead round the sacrificial fire during the 
marriage ceremony,” hence, “to marry,” Old-H. Uy, Wet, 
P. OCATH, S. uw, G. M. aTq. 

Skr. V St “fly,” with sz= wgt ‘fly up,’’ i. ayaa, iv. wgtad, 
Pr. Bge H. Se (ur) “to fly,” and so in all. S. has Bf€T, probably 


a diminutive. Kashm. wudun, Gipsy urydva. 


The root QT “to go,” was mentioned above; with the preposi- 
tion wt forming @TyYT, it means “to come,” and it is from this 
word that the following are apparently derived : 


Skr. BTYT “come,” li. saratfa, Pa. id., Pr. MATT, ATT, H. ZW 
“to come,” P. id. G. Bq, M. B, Gipsy avdva, Kash. yun. The B. 
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M_A, O. ATa, S. WY seem to come from stata, but both in B. 
and O. one often hears WJ, thus O. dsild@ or dild, ““he came,” and 
S. makes the imperv. du, so that there is some confusion between the two 


roots. 


In the roots ending in long ¢ the modern languages have 
words descended from compound verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has dropped out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into 7 or e. 


§ 17. A few words must be given to a verb which has been 
somewhat hotly discussed of late. In allthe modern languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dekh. 
Kashmiri has deshun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikanava. 
The root is in Sanskrit / ¢w, but the present is not in use; 
instead of it classical Sanskrit uses wrfa, from which M. 
derives its verb yT@. Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 
instead of dekh. From ¥ €u comes future gwfa, and it is 
from this future that Childers derives the Pali eaafa. He 
shows' that in the earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times becomes a present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it 1s very probable that the vulgar, 
missing in this word the characteristic issa of their ordinary 
future, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakkhissati. A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pischel draws attention to a 
fact pointed out in Vol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Praknt pekkh from 
Sanskrit Wy. He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 
word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they used pekkh, which has been changed to dekkh by the copy- 


1 In Kuhn’s Beitrage zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung, vol. vil. p. 450. 
Pischel’s article is in the same work. 
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ists who heard this latter word used round them every day, 
while they did not know of pekA. Unfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it happens that the word pekh is extremely 
common in Hindi, Bangali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scribe not knowing pekh is quite 
untenable. Weber (Prakrit Studien, p. 69) has a long article 
on this subject, controverting the views of Childers as supported. 
by Pischel. The learned professor would derive dekkh from 
the desiderative of gy, which is fegaa, but I am unable to 
follow the arguments adduced, or to see how a word meaning 
“to wish to see” should come to mean “to see.” Nor do 
there appear to be any actual facts in support of this theory, 
such as texts in which the word occurs in a transitional state of 
meaning or form. The few desideratives that have left any 
traces in modern times retain the desiderative meaning, as 
piydsd “thirsty,” from pipdsu (see Vol. IT. p. 81). However, I 
must say to the learned disputants— 


“Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.”’ 


For my own part the impression I derive from the controversy 
is that dekh is derived through dekkh from dakkh, which is 
Sanskrit future geefa turned into a present by a vulgar error. 
The idea suggested by me (in Vol. I. p. 161 e¢ segg.) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for Sanskrit WJ represents an older @, which 
seems to be preserved in the future. 


§ 18. The examples adduced in the preceding sections will 
have sufficiently illustrated the most salient peculiarities in the 
formation of the ordinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioned before, there is a very large class of 
these; they appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally even causal, the other is neuter or passive in- 
transitive. It is after much consideration that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the right way to regard them. It 
might be said that the forms which are here spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might be laid down that 
these languages often form their passive by what the Germans 
call umlaut or substitution of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese in the article already 
quoted (J. R. A. 8. vol. vill. p. 148). I do not know how the 
matter may stand in Singhalese, but it is certainly open to 
much objection as regards the Aryan languages of the Indian 
continent. The neuters differ from the actives in two ways in 
the seven languages, either by a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or by a change in the vowel only. The latter is 
by far the more frequent. We must not be misled by the 
accident that many of these neuters can only be translated 
into English by a passive; that is the peculiarity of our own 
language, not of the Indian ones. In German or in the 
Romance languages they can be rendered by the reflexive verb. 
Thus H. Gaal is “to open,” z.e. “to open of itself,” “to come 
undone,” “to be opened,” while @aHat, the corresponding 
active, is “to open,” te. “to break a thing open,” “to undo.” 
Thus @Tt Geaat “the door opens,” is in German “die Thir 
6ffnet sich,” in French “1a porte s’ouvre.” While arx @teat 
“he opens the door,” is in German “er 6ffnet die Thiir,” in 
French “il ouvre la porte.” So that f@<aT is “sich umkehren,”’ 
while its active Wrat is “umkehren (etwas).” In English we 
use verbs in a neuter as well as in an active sense, relying upon 
the context to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, all the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from Prakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange- 
ment. It is true that, owing to the large number of neuter 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used; but it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms which I regard as neuters been true “ umlautend ”’ 
passives. 

Of the double verbs, then, as I prefer to call them, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
where the vowel of the neuter is always short, as a, 7 or u, the 
corresponding active has 4d, e or 0, occasionally 7 or %. As types 
may be taken, H. katnd, n, and kdtnd, a; phirnd, n, and phernda, 
a; khulnd, n, and kholnd, a; lipnd, n, and lipnd, a; guthna, n, 
and githnd, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 


§ 19. Trumpp (Sindhi Gr. p, 252) gives a list of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any analysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. The first group consists of 
these verbs. 


(1.) Neuter ending in J]. Active ending in *. 
1. qq “to be bound,” eyy “to bind.” 
2. FAA “to be heard,” qay “to hear.” 
3. Tag “to be cooked,” Tay “to cook.” 


1. Skr. 4/ qu, ix. @utfa, Pa. gufa, Pr. AIT, whence 8S. Fy, 
H. ate, P. aeg. In all the rest @Ta a. Skr. passive is awd, whence 
Pa. aaa, Pr. asqtz, S. FH, H.-A, used as a hunting term “to be 
caught,” also “to stick, adhere,” P. 45g{n. Here, though undoubtedly 
derived from the passive, the stem Q¥ is really a neuter or passive in- 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. @fqsrur. 

2. Skr. +/ ay “to know,” i. aruda, iv. aya, from the latter come 
Pa. asata and Pr. ase whence S. 3a: originally “to know,” but now 


meaning “to be heard,” H. @3{aT “to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. qa; B. CEE G. qa. But M. qa is both a and 2. The form of the 
iv. conjugation is identical with the passive, hence S. makes Faz a neuter 
and ay is probably due to a false analogy with qq. 

3. Skr. ¥ TY or Cy i. CHa originally “to destroy,” but in moderns 
always “to cook,” Pa. id., Pr. CI, S. TY, H. CTA @, and so in all but 
P. Passive Tea, Pa. tsafa, Pr. Cag, S. Cz, not found in the 


others. 


(2.) Neuter in 3. Active in %. 
1. MAY “to be got,” WY “to seize.” 
2. ay “stuprari” (de muliere), WEW “ stuprare” (de viro). 
3. AT “to be milked,”’ eu “to milk.” 


1. Skr. / M4 “to get,” i. Mad, Pa. gaa, Pr. HET (A= F Vol. I. 
p. 268), S. A", Old H. BZ, A. &, P. af~e and &, G. &, M. F, O. F, 
B. Way, all a. Pass. Maa; Pa. Matta, Pr. WATT, S. Ty; Old H. 
Waq, not in the others. 

2. Skr. / By “coire,” i. Bafa, Pr. HET, S. Ge, Pass. BVI, 
Pr. FRITZ, S. aa. Not in the others, except perhaps M. aa, where 


the aspiration has been thrown back on the WJ. 


3. Skr. ¥ S&, ii. Zifiq, Pa. Stefa, Pr. Z1ex and Tez, S. Se, 
H. @@ and aie: and so in all a. Pass. saa: Pa. sata (Childers 
writes duyhati, which can hardly be expressed in Devanagari letters), 
Pr. @sq_q. From this we should expect S. ga. The form sa recalls 
a similar one in Jaina Pr. faate for fassysx (Weber, Bhag. 389, 429), 
Skr. f@wya, but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 
obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indian reed pen. See also Cowell’s Var. viii. 59, note.! Possibly we 


have here again a false analogy with @@, like aa with Sey. 


1 Hemachandra collects a number of passives in 5 from roots ending in 4, dubbhai, 
libbhai, vabbhai, rubbhai, from duh, lih, vah, ruh (or ruddh?).—Pischel, Hem., 
iv. 246. 


VOL. II. 4 
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(3.) Neuter in ¥. Active in %. 
T 3 +4 33 <é 99 
SAT “ to be envious, SEU “to torment. 


Skr. 7 @@ “burn,” i. Zefa, Pa. eefa, Pr. TEX, 8S. GE, H. Vrs, 
Ze, Pass. Ta; Pa. Safa (Childers dayhati), Pr. asq, S. gq. 


(4.) Neuter in 3. Active in 3, W, 4. 
1. WAT “to be broken,” Tay “to break.” 
2. Ysqy “to be fried,” yay “ to fry.” 
3. fase ‘to be plucked,” faery to pluck.” 
4. qay “to be heard,’’ qag “to hear.”’ 
5. Bay “to be raised,” way “to raise.”’ 


1. Skr. +f Wat “break,” vii. wafH, Pa. zwafa, Pr. WAT; FH becomes 
in S. 3, hence 33, Pass. waa, Pr. HST, S. AF (B= FH), A. Wt 
and Aa, | 
qaearaa ast fata erat 

‘‘ Manliness is broken, fame destroyed.”—Chand, Pr. R. i. 172. 
P. asy, G. ATH. 

2. Skr. 4/ YS or qa, i. waa, vi. yzwata, Pa. asifa. Pr. would 
probably be YA. I have not met the word, AIT (Bhig. 278) is 
from YH “to enjoy,” S. Wy postulates a Pr. aa. In the other lan- 
guages the ” occurs. H. q4 “to fry,’ and A P. aa; G. at, M. 
ATH, but also YH, O. ATS, B. id., Pass. wera, which would give 
Pr. WAT: whence S. Ww, but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 

P. ast Ne 

3. Skr. fag “cleave,” vii. fafa, Pa. fe-efa, Pr. feces } 
(Var, viii, 38), whence S. faq by the process TH = TUT (Vol. I. p. 299), 
Pass. fead, Pa. fasta, Pr. feare, 8. fest. 

4, Skr. +/ 3 “hear,” which, as already explained, is always aq in J 
Prakrit and in modern languages. Pass. aa, Pa. qafa or qafa, 


Pr. generally afastz (Var. viii. 57), also Wai: but a form GaT is 
also possible, whence S. aa. 
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5. Skr. of wie rise,” i, eazfa, which would give a Pr. GU, 
whence S. Qa, Pass. aaa, Pr. QsTgz, S. AH. This stem does not 
seem to occur in the other languages, it is peculiar to S., and must not be 
confounded with WYY “to dig,” from Skr. / QA, nor with Skr. qw 


“to divide.” 


(5.) Neuter in q. Active in &. 
if way ‘* to be slain,”’ FEY “to slay.” 
2. Ta “to be rubbed.” TET “ to rub.” 
3. Way “to be scorched.” Wey “to scorch.” 
4, Way “to suffer loss.”’ Tey “to inflict loss,” 


1. Skr. o/ WA and By “ tear” “drag,” i - aafa, Pr. HAZ, S. BT, 
(A= F, Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. gaa, Pr. would be BAT, whence S. aq, 
by ay of ones. Persian ws “to kill.” 

. Skr. o/ ay“ rub,” i. Bafa, Pr. Wagq, S. WE, Pass. yaa, Pr. 
route and WaT, S. Ta. The other languages have a different series 
of stems. H. Qa and fea, x and a,. wats, 2, P. id.. G. YA and 
Was, a, M. GTA, AAS, ATA x and a, O. B. Ba. 

3. Skr. 4/ way“ burn,” i. wafa, Pr. qa, Ss. We: Pass. waa, Pr. 
TALE, 8. FT. 

4. Skr. of Ty “rob,” i. aafa, Pa. aaa, Pr. aagz, S. Ae, Pass. 
Wad, Pr. HAE, 8. Fa 

There are several other pairs of stems which exhibit special 


types; all, however, are explainable by the above noted process. 


Thus— 
(6.) Neuter in q. Active in @. 


gay “to be touched,” Bey “to touch.” 

Skr. o/ BY “touch,” i. Bufa, Pa. éd., Pr. BUT. being unsupported 
goes out and % is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S. Be. Pass. 
Bua, Pr. Bug, whence S, equ, by rejection of one . In the other 
languages only the active is found. Old-H. Be, H. B, P. Be and Be, 


G. SB, Bt, 0. &, B. id. 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven languages in which the divergence between the two 
members of each pair is slighter than that just discussed. It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral Z, while that of the active is the sonant ¥; the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel while the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel. 

The words are in Hindi. 


NEUTER. ACTIVE. 
1. GS “ get loose,” Wie “set free.” 
2. FZ (TS) “ fall in pieces,” ZS (ATS) “ break.” 
3. WHE “ burst, split,” Te “ tear.” 
4. fz “be discharged,” te “ discharged.” 
5. We “ be squashed,” YS “ squash.” 
6. HS “be joined,” BATS “join.” 


The process in these words differs somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems im the last section, as will be seen from 
the following remarks. 

1. Skr. +/ es (also YS, yz Westergaard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) ‘to ent,” 
vi. gefa, but the Bhi type would be wrefa, Pr. Qiez H. wre, and 
so in all except M., which has are, with its usual change of & to @ (Vol. 1. 
p. 218). H., which is pronounced chhor, while M. is sod, is active, and so is 
the word in all the other languages. It means “ to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass. ezaa, Pr. ETS € whence H. Be, and so in all, but M. qe. It is 
neuter and means “to get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 
untied.” 


The modern languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally different root, namely— 


Skr. +/ BE “vomit,”’ vii. Buta: also i. weta and x. weata, Pa. \ 


aeta, Pr. RYT and EX, Old H. Kw, P. Ey, B. RTS, 0. id, H. 
wre, M. ATS. These words all mean “to reject, abandon,” and thus 
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come round to the same meaning as @Y@, with which in consequence B. 
confuses it. So does Oriya. Even so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from that of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like. 
In modern H., however, @{SAT retains the meaning of vomiting, and M. 
ATS means “to spill,” with secondary senses of “giving up,” “letting go.” 

2. Skr. Vv ze “break” (n), i. qefa, iv. qeata, Pr. (Sq, H. az 
and Ze, with abnormally long zw, P. Ze: S. ge B. id., M. de. It is 
neuter in all and means “to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to be brought into play, namely, causal 
~arzuafta, H. are, and so in all but S. are. It is active, meaning “ to 
break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

3. Skr. o/ MHS has three forms, each of which has left modern descend- 
ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(2) ¥ BRS “ split,” i. waefa, Pa. acfa and Gafa (Z= T=), 
Pr. GAZ and GZ_, H. WE (rustic HTS), P.S. HE and Ty, 
the rest only WTS, neuter. 

Causal @aTzafa, Pr. TATST, H, TTS and so in all. This group 
with stem-vowel A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Thus we say in H. @TZ wa Ge 
“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but @TS at zim a 
TAT “he cleaves the wood with an axe.” 

(6) V fers “hurt,” x. fencafa, but also vi. fanefa, Pr. fare, 
H. fiz, and so in all but P. fag, neuter. 

Causal mizuata, Pr. GT and Wer, H. Gz, HS and we, and 
so in all but B. active. This group, with stem vowel I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking up into small pieces. It. is 
used for beating up into froth, winding thread, untying ; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an obligation, 
and in P. injuring. 


(c) 7 HS “burst open,” i. wirefa, vi. wefa, Pa. qefa, 
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Pr. GFT or HST (Var. viii. 53), H. qe and He, all the rest 


Ge, except P. HF, neuter. 
Causal enrzafa, Pr. THTSE, H. GaY@, and so on in all but 


B. Gi¥z. Words with the stem vowel U imply the breaking 
or bursting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bad, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as SY@ yee “the eyeballs burst.” 

6. Skr. +/ WS or A, a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 
secondary formation from GA. It must have had a definite existence in 
the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neuter pres. awefa, azfa. Pa. and Pr. do not appear to 
know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. H. 4 
“to be joined,” also ws; and so in all. 

Causal w{zafa, H. STP, and so in all except P. Wg and FS, 


meaning “to join two things together.” 


These instances suffice to exhibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of this class, which is a some- 
what limited one. | 


§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples: 


1. Skr. o/ q ‘cross over,” i. ACfa, Pa. id., Pr. ACE, in all FT x “to 
be crossed over,” metaphorically “ to be saved.” 

Causal ATCAfa “to take one across, save,” Pa. ATCfa, Pr. ATTS 
and atte (Var. viii. 70). In all ATC “to save.” The word is 
one which belongs chiefly to religious poetry, but its compound form 
with SE is a word of every-day use ; viz. 

2. Skr. o/ Sq, Pres. SACfa “descend,” H. BAT, and in all except 


S. It is 2, and is used with a very wide range of meanings all akin to 
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that of coming down; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembark, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal wuarTcafa “take down,” H. JaTT, and so in all except G. 
and O. Active, meaning “pull down, take off, unload, discharge, 
cast out.” 

3. Skr. 4/ q “die,” vi. fazaa, Pa. acfa, Pr. CZ, H. AT, and so 
in all. 

Causal aTcafa, Pa. arcrafa, Pr. ACE, H. ATT in all, but not 
necessarily meaning “to kill.’ It rather means “to beat”; the 
sense of killing is generally expressed by adding to ATT the 
ancillary STq ‘‘ throw” (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr. 4/ a“ move,” i. @Cfa, Pr. atz. In H. AT neuter, means 
‘to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 
getting done. In OQ. to come to an end, be done with, as a aa atc TAT 
“that affair is done with.” 

Causal arcata, Pr. Aitz, H. QT “ to finish,” and in all. In O. 
this verb becomes ancillary (see § 72). 

5. Skr. / € “ seize,” i. Ufa, Pa. id., Pr. ECF. This verb is peculiar. 
H. Fa, “to seize,” so also in G. P. B. In these languages it lias the 
sense of winning a game, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. ${ means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it is active, as ala ufzar 
slag wat qa aiea a Bt wta “In the first game he staked 
100 rupees, that I won.” When used as a neuter, it means to lose, as 
ar ale scat “7 lost the lawsuit.” 4 

Causal ercafa, Pa. er<Tafa and eTtfa, Pr. eT@e, H. STT, and 
so in all but M. . In these languages it means to lose at play, etc. 
M. is here also somewhat difficult, and Molesworth admits that §T{ 


and SC are sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 


1 See Molesworth’s Marathi Dict.s.v. GT and FTC. 
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winning, as Rt ATS WAT WAS ATTA “I won from him 100 
rupees.” 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing goes back to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is ‘‘ to cause to seize,” and then “to permit 
(another) to seize,” hence “to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mr. 90, the 
Samvahaka says: aaVafayTaeiu SUTITaA a2 wifaz (Skr. 
wIMVafaTATA TUYAWH a ETFCA sc. WAT) “By the unto- 
wardness of fortune I lost ten suvarnas at play.” From this and similar 
instances it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use FT in the sense of winning, and TT in that of losing; which usage 
would be more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kash. 
hdrun is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 


Some more examples may now be given of pairs of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 


1. Skr. of WAT and Gq “ tremble,” i. wacfa, Pa. mtfa, Pr. Utz. 
If I am right in my derivation, there must either have been a third root 
faz (as in Be, fanz, @qyz); or the moderns have softened a to i, the 
former is the more probable. H. f@T x “to turn (oneself),” “to spin 
round,” “revolve,” and so in all except G. It is perhaps on the analogy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of FART, that all the 
moderns have GT @ “to turn (a thing) round,” “to make it revolve.” 

2. Skr. +/ wat “to move to and fro” (n). Allied to this is gq, 
i, WTA, apparently unknown in Pali, Pr. WaT, H. aq, P. M. 
Ud; B. Ya, meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, ‘to melt.’’ 

Causal BIUfa, Pr. SAT, A. Tra, P. Ara and elas, G. M. O. 
"ide, B. QlTaT ‘to dissolve substances in water.” 

3. Skr. ¥ Uq “fall,” i. wafa, Pa. id., Pr. YSE (Var. viii. 51), 

H. We “to fall,”’ and so in all. 
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Causal aTaafa, Pa. utata, Pr. "lez, H. ure “to fell,’’ and so 
in S. G. M. B., but somewhat rare in all. 

4. Skr. o/ We “ decay,” i. and vi. wrad, Pr. &ST (Var. viii. 51), H. 
Qe, and in all “ to rot.” 

Causal weata, Pr. aTez, P. and S. @Te “to destroy by de- 
composition.” This root is perhaps connected with Sanskrit / Wz 
‘© to be sick,’? whence @ in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr. 4/ aq “bow,” i. Waa. It is both @ and x in Sanskrit, but 
strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa. awata, 
Pr. Wag, H. 7H and @q, P. azZ (neii), S. Ta, B. a, O. az, WE (5) 
“to bow oneself down,” “ to prostrate oneself.”’ 

Causal aTaafa, Pa. atafa, Pr. WTAE, H. aT, AT, P. frat, 
S. fal, B. ATH, TAT, O. WATT “to bow or bend,” used as an 
active with the words “body” or “head” as objects, H. ata 
ATAAT “to incline the head.” @TT WX US ATES ATIT | 
“Coming to the door, bowed his head to (the Guru’s) feet.”—T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. 

In very common use is the diminutive H. fase, P. S. id., 
but in S., meaning “to bury,” “press down.” M. uses the com- 
pound form from Skr. qwawafa, Pr. Was (p-p-p. aaa = 
saad, Hala, 9, Mr. p. 165), M. Wrage and arate 2 “to 
stoop.” Perhaps 8. #Yat “to listen,” a, is to be referred to 
this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of difficulties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly. 

Skr. Hy “drag,” i. ata and vi. wafa, Pa. agta, Pr. @fTag, 
so, at least, says Var. viii. 11, but in Mr. 253 occurs agita= autta- 
The Skr. p.p.p is HA, which would give Pa. and Pr. AY: Perhaps this 


is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p. H. @T@ a, “‘to drag 


1 Hemachandra gives six popular equivalents of krsh—kaddhai, sdaddhai, anchat, 
anachchhai, ayanchai, and dinchai, as well as karisai.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 187. 
With regard to the four last, see the remarks on Ahainch in § 22. 
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out,” “extract,” “to take something out” (from a box, etc.), P. as and 
ay: S. ag, G. B. Ars, M. O. @tg. H. has a corresponding neuter 
Ge “to be taken out,” “to flow forth,” “issue,” which is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viil. 40, gives Pr. ayt= Skr. @ufa, which affords an 
analogy for a Pr. AST like the Pali, very much used in the compound 
with faa; thus— 

Skr. faery, i. fasnufa, Pa. fragfa “to turn out of doors, expel ;” 
as to Pr. in Mr. 354 occurs faq “begone!” and in the line above 
fuaatafe “turn him out.” For the change of 3 to q, Var. viii. 41 
Saagt= Beuta affords an analogy, as the change in both words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the moderns have pairs of words, thus: 
H. faa n, “go out,” P. foo, S. fafax, G. faaas, 0. fafticc, 
and H. faarTe a, “turn out,” P. fasRiae, S. frarc, faac. In the 
above quoted passages of Mr., the scholiast renders faaatafe by 
frat, erroneously for faeaTaa, from fra and @q, but this is 
not the etymological equivalent, for / @q with faq has left a separate 
set of descendants, whose meaning is, however, almost the same as nikal 
and its group. Thus we find H. fama n, “ go out,” P. fama, G. id., 
and H. f#aTe a, “to turn out,” often used in a milder sense, “ to bring 
out,” the substantive f]@Tq is frequently used to mean the issue or com- 


pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as UaTat at fara wet 
‘“‘ there is no exit for the water,” P. fagRTa. 


§ 22. As exhibiting the phonetic modifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, whether active or neuter, the list which is here inserted 
will be useful. In the next section will be found some remarks 
on the deductions to be made from these examples. 

Skr. / Aq “heat,” i. Aafa, Pa. id, Pr. TAT. In Sanskrit it is both 
aand 2, so also in Pali. In the latter the passive aufa (Skr. aud) 


means to be distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses (qq, as in 
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jaha dittho tavai khalo, “as the bad man is distressed when seen” (Hala, 
229). Causal argeafa “to cause to burn,” Pa. aluta ‘Sto distress,”’ 
Pr. avag. The moderns take it as a neuter. H. AW 2, “ to be heated, 
to glow,” and so in all but B. qty. H. ATq “to beat,” P. ATS, AT, 
G. aTa, M. id., B. aTat. 

Skr. 4/ faq “smear,” vi. farafa, Pa. id., Pr. fauz, faaz, H. atu, 
wu, P. four, far, far, S. fara, fra, G. fra, M. @u, B. au, 
O. faq. Pass. faua, Pa. fqurfa, Pr. faug, H. faq“ to be smeared 
with,’ M. faq, G. @a, which is the reverse of the others. 

Skr. / We “cut,” vi. Weald, also i. aud, Pa. not given. If the 
Bhd type be taken, as it generally is, then Pr. should have @¥_ (on the 
analogy of FF_q = awa): I have not met with it. The Bhi type being 
Atmanepada would result in a modern neuter, thus we get H. @Z “to be 
cut,”’ P. ag > S. @Z, M. id., B. FF “to wither,” become flaccid, O. AZ. 
The causal is @wWeata, whence G. pass. intrans. (—1) @ST, but if formed 
on the usual type would give a Pr. ater, whence H. @T{Z “ to cut,” 
S. M. B. O. id. 

Skr. J TY Wy “tie,” i. teufa, ix. wyTfa, Pa. aweafa, wzwafa, 
Pr. WSF. Hence H. G. WTF a, “to knot,” P. HZ, Ty: S. 32, M. ate, 
WY, both a and 2, G. ATs, B. Ata, ATA, O. AWS. Passive Wea 
used in a reflexive sense, whence H. JZ “ to be knotted,” or Jos without 
anuswara, P. J, G. FST (—1). H. has also forms FY x, and ATA a, 
the former from Pr. aq, Mr. 157. 

The p.p.p. faa appears in Pr. as Jar, perhaps as if from a Skr. 
afar. Hence we have a pair of verbs, H. We “to be threaded (as beads 
on a string),’’ P. We “to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, well- 
knit (as limbs),” M. wet and seq “to become tangled, to be difficult or 
involved (an affair),” G. WaT, and H. TT “to thread,” G. wea. 

Skr. 4/ sq “ totter,” i. Dafa (perhaps connected with +/ W]q titubare, 
see Vol. I. p. 210). I have not found it in Pr.; it is x in Skr. and thus 
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H. Zq n, “to give way, yield, totter,’ P. G. M. Jae, S. fea, Zt, 
B. Ze “to slip, stagger,” O. Tas id. Causal ZTaata, H. STe a, “to 
drive away,” Za “to push,” P. Zao, G. M. id, S. STL, B. Ste “ to 
delay, put off, evade,” O. S1do id. 

Skr. +/ qa aa “‘ raise,” “ weigh,” i. alata, x. qavata and alae ; 
Pa. aafa, Pr. Taz, H. aleat : ala a, “to weigh,” P. ala, S. ait, G. 
id., M. Ade, both a and 2, B. AYAT and aa, 0. ava. Pass. qa, 
would be Pr. daz; H. qa n, “to be weighed, to weigh,” i.e. to be of a 
certain weight, P. id., S. a: B. O. aa. 

Skr. 4/ Wal “prop,” v. wedrfa, ix. weatfa. Pa. the verb is not 
given in Childers, it would be Gafa, Pr. GAT, H. BWyay, also spelt 
Ula and Uta a, “to prop, support,” P. tts or YFR, S. By, G. 
Wiz, B. BTAaT, O. TH. Pass. WwW; there is also an Atmane conju- 
gation Wala. From this latter probably H. YY, Wa, Wa x, “to be 

supported, to be restrained,” hence “ to stop, cease,” P. yay, S. Wa, G. 
| Way, M. qa, Uta, Ata. It also means “to stand,” especially in G. 

The p.p.p. is aq, Pr. Uy: whence Old-H. ST@T “standing,” as 
Tat aa afaa = faaafa aa aret | “All the Gopis on the terrace 
standing and looking.”—S. S. Bal lila, 47,14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial H. @€T is probably to be derived from a Pr. ay: 
from GRSY, 7 May. P. has @Sq adj. “ standing,” whence a verb ?qe 
“to stand.” | 

Skr. of Aq with fa, Frqa, i. faawa “to come to an end, be finished,”’ 
Pr. fuaaz, means “‘to return,” va niattai jovvanam aikkantam = 
, faaua May afaaited “Youth when once passed does not return 
again” (Hala, 251), but we may postulate a form fwvqazq_, whence H. 
faaqeS x, “to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. fafa or 
fafact, B. fae, O. id. On the analogy of similar words H. fate, 
faae a, “to finish,” P. id., S. frac, B. O. faare, it might also come 
from faqafa = Pr. fyq Sx, but the meaning is less appropriate. 
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Skr. 4/ We with fa, fae, i. faaza “be destroyed,” Pa. fauzefa, 
Pr. f@qeS_. With loss of aspiration, H. f|ITS x, “to become useless, to 
be spoilt,” P. id., S. fafag, G. qzWe, M. retains the aspirate faug, 
B. O. fae. Causal faqazafa, but Pa. faarefa, with characteristic 
long vowel of causal, Pr. I have not found; it would be faures, H, 
faare a, “to spoil,” P. S. G. id., M. foaTS. 


There are, as might be expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modern languages, which 
cannot be traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, though they preserve traces of a Prakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root m use in Sanskrit. 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with the sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the Dhatupatha, but not in litera- 
ture; and occasionally the cognate Aryan languages of Europe 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following: 


H. TZ @, “to load,” P. TT, more from analogy than anything else, 


S. ae. In all the rest Ts. 

H. @ n, “to be loaded ;” not in the others. Bopp (Comp. Gloss. s. v.) 
suggests a derivation from 7 3A, p.p.p. Ate “tired,” or +/ Ba, p.p.p. 
Sted “tired.” This would seem to be confirmed by Russian kilad’ “a 
load,” klazha “lading,” na-kladevat? “to load;” Old-High-German 
hladid, Anglo-Saxon hladan “to load,” hlad “a load,” Mod. High- 
German laden. The wide phonetic changes observable between various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that Iam disposed to think that neither Skr. 
Wied nor Riad could well have given rise to a Hindi léd. It seems 
more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 


reason unknown to us, been left on one side by classical Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or only partially traceable, origin, are the 
following : 

H. Glz and QYS a, “to dig,” P. id., S. GS, QS, G. ware, M. 
WTS, YE, B. GZ. And H. |Z, |e “to be dug.” With this pair I 
propose to connect H. Qiat a, “to open,”’ P. Qrez, Gea, S. G. M. 
aya, B. O. aq, and H. Qa x2, “to come open,” P. ez, S. aq, G. 
M. id. Pr. has. a verb Qs, and this root is also given in the Dhatupatha 
as existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably +/ @Ug “to divide,” with which another root 
Wa “to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the noun qe, “a 
portion,” is formed from +/ QW, and is the origin of +/ aw. The 
Prakrit occurs in My. 346, aafy afecuTy aquaay F wart 
“Like a golden pot with its string broken, sinking in a well,” where the 
scholiast renders aa WfWaUTH, etc. Also in Mr. 219, Wereieqtat 
TWITTASTTAT wafeer, ‘While the sun was only half risen the cow- 


herd’s son escaped,” i.e. broke out. It is probable that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs arose from a primi- 
tive idea of breaking or dividing. 

H. as or FS 2, ‘to dive, be immersed, sink,’’ S. TS, G. qs, 
M. B. O. id., and H. are a, “to drown, to immerse,” S. id., FPS occurs 
in M. and S., not as active of G¥, but for ATT (HE) “to shave.” 
Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. Yq 2, “to sink,” used in all; it has no corresponding active form. 
The origin of these words is to be found in Pr. ag (Var. viii. 68), which 
appears to be the same as vudda in daravuddavuddanivudda mahuaro, 
(With) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped ” (said of the bee 
clinging to a kadam branch carried away by a stream).—Hala, 37. The 
Sanskrit lexicographers give a 4/ as “to cover,” but no instances of its 


use. ‘The reversed form @udé is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 


1 Buddai =masjati.—Pischel, Hem. iv, 101. 
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from Mr. 346, given under WYSE above, where the speaker is a Chandala 
or man of the lowest caste, who may be held to speak a low form of 
Apabhranga. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
has rejected. The classical language uses instead magj, Latin mergere. 

H. Wz, azz a, ** to meet” (to join any one), az a, “to close, shut,” P. 
We, S. Ys and wre, G. We, M. fae, both a and n, B. He, We, O. 
a; and H. fave “to stand close to, to be crowded,” P. id., S. G. id., 
M. az, B. fas “to approach near to,” O. fae “to be tight.” The 
general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub- 
stantive WTS “a crowd.’ From the meaning I was led to suppose 
(Vol. I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p. Bey “ near,” which, 
however, has been disputed. The question must for the present be left 
undecided. 

H. HZ “to efface,” P. S. id., and more common H. faz x, “to be 
effaced, to fail, wear out” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can be said is, that it is probably connected with qe 
“rubbed,” p.p.p. of +/ iat though one would expect a Pr. fag or Wg» 
and H. aid. There are two other stems ending in 2, which present 


nearly the same difficulty, viz.: 


H. faz “to be beaten,” Tat ACTA, ar fazTa “If you act 
thus, you will get a beating,” P. fag, M. faz, both a and n, B. 
and O. faz a, and H. ute a, “to beat,” not in the others. In 
Prakrit there is faz “to beat,” fafea Uw ad fuagiafe “ Having 


beaten this slave, turn him out” (Mr. 354, again in the mouth of a 
Chandala), and fafgenzew faa uuifa waifgzq “1 must roll 
about again like a beaten jackass” (Mr. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, we can only refer to f@S “ ground, broken,” 
p-p-p. of +/ faa “to grind,” but this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. GY¥q “to grind,” and faq 2, “to be ground.” 


H. az n, “to lie,” “to be in a recumbent posture,” and f@e x, “to 
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wallow,”’ P. Wz, faz, S. Wz, G. M. id. Probably connected with 
WMT; but there does not appear to be any Prakrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is V Wt “to lie down;” lottai = 
svapiti.—Pischel, Hem. iv. 146. 

There is next to be noted a small group of stems ending in &, 
concerning which also there has been some controversy. 


| Skr. Vf il “buy,” ix. ArUTfa and Mata, Pa. farurfa, Pr. fawz, 
H. ala, S. fares (is not the ¢ here due to some confusion with Pr. 
Weg = We “take”?), B. O. fat. This is a single verb, the compli- 
cations occur in the following compound with fa, faat “ sell,”’ ix. 
faalurfa, Pa. fafaeurfa, Pr. fafaras, S. fafa a, “to sell,” 
O. faa, Gipsy Jikndva. But in H. f]@ is x, “to be sold, to be exposed 
for sale,” as FT4R Alisa Vat faaat “rice is selling cheap to-day.” 
In M. fa@ is both a and 2, as faaq aad faaa “when it is ripe it will 
sell.” So also P. 8S. faai x, “to be sold.” For the active H. has @q 
sometimes pronounced “az “to sell,’ as WIS Wag Qaqat “he is 
selling rice to-day.” P. @¥q, G. @q, B. Gq. When we remember that 
all verbs are prone to take the forms of the Bhi type, it is intelligible that 
faa should mean both “to sell” a, and “to be sold” n, for the Paras- 
mai of the Bhi form would be famefa, and the Atmane faqaa, and 
the final syllable being rejected as in +/ at and +/ wT mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be faq. S. and Gipsy have 
retained the QW of the Pr. fafauz. But whence comes the &] in 4? 
H. @¥, commonly pronounced @F “to pull, drag,” is a similar word. 
P. fag and faa, G. M. Ga, B. @_ and Gy, O.id. Also H. faq 
n, “to be dragged,” B. faa, faz “to be dragged or distorted (the 
face), to grin, make faces, writhe,” M. f@qy. From the meaning we are 
led to think of Sanskrit / HY “to drag,” and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to another pair of verbs karh and kéarh, 


and in composition to ni-kal and ni-kdl, yet it is not impossible that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have originated another set of words like 
khench and its congeners.’ 

H. UFZ “to arrive” x, written in various ways as US, Usq, 
a"e, P. Us y, S. UF, G. Wa, UTT, M. id, B. ua or UF, 
O. G3q. In the dialects are some curious forms, as Marwari TT and 
"OT, which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chand uses also a form 
WS, as fea ara AA aia WHA | “In two days one easily arrives 
(there).” Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Gujarati also there is a verb uel, e.£ 
ado aig qITT4 a qaQrmm ATT 7 aelat “Says Nala to Narada, 
this story does not arrive at mind” (i.e. is not probable).—Premdnand 
Bhat, in K. D.ii.74. S. UH FY has p.p.p. WHAT, which latter looks as 
if it were from J+ a, but this will not account for the @. Hoernle 
(Ind. Ant. i. 358) derives this word from the old Hindi adverb Q¥ “ near,” 
and @< “make,” assuming a change of @ into WZ; but though this 
change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 
doubtful traces of its existence in medieval or modern times, and I do not 
think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernle 
goes so far as to consider H. WATT “to call,” as the causal of "at which 
he says was (or must have been) anciently Ya. There is another possible 
derivation from Skr. wTqU “a guest,” which becomes in H. QUJHRAT, but 
this fails to explain the final |]. 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject by some 
stems in the moderns ending in &, for as arises from S + @, 
so ¥ arises from @+ @ (Vol. I. p. 326). Thus: 

H. Aa a, “send,” P. id. Here we have Skr. faz “* cleave,” 
“separate.” Causal azafa, which would make a passive aaa ‘“‘he is 
made to separate,” i.e. “he is sent away.” If we take the active causal as 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of the vowel between d 

1 See note to Krsh in § 20. The cognate verb ainchnd is also in use in the 
moderns, 
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and y; or, taking the simple passive fa7aa, we may assume that there 
was a neuter faq7at “to be sent,”’ from which the active AA “to send,”’ has 
been formed ; dhij, however, is not found. 

H. @ x2, “to sound,” P. id., S. aq and qa, G. qa, M. @TH, B. zd. 
Also H. 4st a, “to play (music),” and 2, “to sound.” Probably from 


Skr. / ag “ speak,” causal atzata, Pa. aqata and a2fa, the passive 
of the causal is Skr. alada, Pa. qsatfa “to be beaten,” i.e. “to be 
caused to speak,” as vajjanti bheriyo “drums are beaten.” Hence the 


modern 647. The short form 6qj is apparently due to analogy. 


§ 23. It is the business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even he would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modern 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I will now point out what 
seem to me to be the laws deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others which, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems are derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (11) from the Prakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has assumed one form for all | 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modern languages almost, if not entirely, unchanged. Types 
of these three processes respectively are ho, baith, and uth. 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhi type, Prakrit usually, and the moderns 
always, adopt the Bhd type. Here, also, Prakrit has oc- 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the moderns have followed the Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are parh, kar, and ghen. 

In the double verbs two leading processes are observable. 
Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modern active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit passive, as in dabhanu, lahanu, or as chhor, 
chhut. Where the ancient root is neuter, the modern neuter is 
derived from it, and in this case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tut, tor, or mar, mdr. 

These rules, if further research should eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for every modern verbal stem, as there 
are many whose origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as we come to know more about these languages, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of formation of many now obscure stems. 

It should here also be noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the same, or nearly the same, form in all the lan- 
guages, it is not used in the same phase in all. Marathi and 
Sindhi have different sets of terminations for neuter and active, 
so that the fact of the neuter and active stem being the same 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being shown 
by the terminations. Thus in M. afZ, if treated as a neuter, 
would be conjugated thus: Present gdnthato, Past gdnthald 
Future gdnthel, etc.; but if as an active, thus: Present gdnthito, 
Past gdnthilen, Future gdnthil. In this language, therefore, we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter; while in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difference between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several rustic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the medieval poets, we often find the neuter verb with a long 
vowel, but confusion is avoided by giving to the active verb 
the terminations of the causal, thus qgaq “to grow big,” “ in- 


crease,’ makes its active {état “to make big,” and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses qTeat for the neuter, as Tay 24 Wat 
Wag | sWTa Wai ate area y “Such a god is manifest in 
Govardhana, from the worship of whom wealth of cattle m- 
creases.” —S.S. Govardhanlild, ii. 15, et passim. So also aTea THA 
FATA TA tt “ It grows like the threads of the lotus.”—Padm. 
This subject will be more fully discussed under the causal. 


§ 24. Gujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its place a form in which d is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of which is short. This form is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of the language. It should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the passive intransitive (that form marked —1 in 
the scale, § 10).1 The rules for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter or active, having d as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a, as— 


aTzqy “ read,” Gat “be read.” 
WT “mark, test.’ Zar “be tested.” 
twa “hear,” WAKT “ be heard.” 


The shortening does not always take place when the included 
vowel is 2 or @, though from the way in which short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on this point, thus— 

wre “learn,” Wat (favat) “be learnt.” 
wa “< sew,”’ Wat (f3T4T) “be sewn.” 


Where the stem ends in a vowel, @ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as— 
FST “ wash,” qT “be washed.” 
GT “eat,” WaT “be eaten.” 
fast “‘ fear,” fagtat “be feared.” 


1 Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, p. 81, from which most of the following 
remarks are borrowed, though I diverge from him in some points in which his views 
seem to be open to correction. 
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With regard to the meaning and method of using this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveness, habit, or power. As 
a simple passive, TTaat Taw ATaAy “ Ravana was killed by 
Rama,” at Q@at at at aata “In this field seed has been 
sown ;’’ as expressing habit, U4 aeaag BS Ge “thus it is 
correctly said,” i.e. “ this is the correct way of expressing it ;”’ 
a Bact aq wuUTaye “this boy is (usually) thought to be 
stupid ;” as expressing power or fitness, AaTYt WATS Wet “he 
cannot walk,” literally “by him it is not walked ;” <Tat ut 
Bare ace afe “a king cannot (or must not) do injustice ;” 
way AweTay Ate Usa alat utaTa afz “the well has become 
impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form are, to all intents and purposes, simple 
neuters in meaning, like abhaddyo in the sentence just quoted, 
which means “to be ceremonially impure,” and points back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as though from W “not,” and az 
“good,” there had been formed a verb WagTad “it is not 
good.”’ So also aug “to be used,” “to be in use,” as U® 
Bai Al Sf Naa aatTay B “two affixes are in use with one 
meaning,” postulates from @TQTt, a denominative araT<Taa, 
or perhaps the causal of f+ a+ y= =araTqafa. This seems 
to be the real origin of this phase, though some would derive it 
from a form of the Prakrit passive. At any rate, the two 
stems just quoted (and there are several others of the same 
kind) look more like denominatives than anything else, though 
in others this form inclines more to the passive signification, as 
waa Yat F ASA ATA SANA Waa | TAT aT VT arat 
mrvrat dara wy “Having seen the moon-like face of the 
daughter of Bhimaka in its beauty—The moon wasted away, 
having hidden itself in the clouds.’””—Premanand in K.-D. 11. 74. 
Here yrat is “to be beautiful,’ and looks like a denominative, 
but qaraq has more of a passive or reflexive meaning, “to be 


hidden,” “to hide oneself.” Again, gaadt + Bet Fat 
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Gara acrat “Seeing the belly of Damayanti, the lake dried 
up,” (7. u. 75), literally “was dried up.” So also at WWa 
it await Greta u afa Ba areara | “ When the house has 
caught (fire), he has a well dug, how can this fire be put out P”’ 
—K.-D. i. 184.' The verb aiterat is also written grw#°, and is 
probably the same as O. TT “to descend, alight,” M. areas 
‘to trickle, flow down,” which J take to be from ag + A= 

wuactfa, Pr. arya (Magadhi), and with change of @ to 
= Area. It is used in the sense of removing oneself, thus : 
Wet BS aryaTy “ho there! get out of the way!” (Mr. 210), 
and causal BUT Its1 AU Waret “I have got the cart out of 
the way,” (2b. 211)=Skr. qaatfrat. This phrase is conju- 
gated throughout all the tenses, thus wrata “to be lost.’’ 
Present @Yatv “he is lost,” Future @YatwH “he will be lost,’’ 
Preterite @TaTal, STAT, or BTATUAT B “he has been lost, ”’ 
and in active verbs it is used in the Bhava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potential, as WaTat BESTA “he can loose,” Aargyt STSTAT 
“he could loose,” AaTyet BTeTR “he will be able to loose.” 

As to the other languages, a similar form is found in the 
Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, used as a simple passive, as qarg 
“seize,” WaHeT “be seized,’ as A VWaSTTa AT “1 am being 
seized.” In this dialect, however, there are signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a passive similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In the old Maithil dialect of Bidydpati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found; thus, fagat wa Se uate warag “As water poured 
out on the ground is dried up.”—Pad. 984.  wrutt WreTaat 
TWITTY | “(He who is) the moon of Gokul rolled himself on 
the earth.”—P.K.S. 77. Wy TzlaTt uqa odfaaq ata at 
Saeta! “As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilted by 


the weight of bees” (var. lect. af{= by a swarm).—Pad. 1852. 


1 This is equivalent in meaning to our English saying, ‘‘ When the steed is stolen, 
sbut the stable door.” 
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There seems to be some difficulty in deducing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the methods in which the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is by resolving the y of Sanskrit into éa or 
ia, Skr. ayaa =Pr. ateafe; and it is supposed that this $ has 
become 3a, and subsequently ar, but no instances of inter- 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppose that this form originates from the causal of Sanskrit 
in those instances where the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. Neither explanation, however, is quite satis- 
factory, and the question is one which must be left for further 
research. 


§ 25. The regular Passive (phase —2) is found only in Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit passive in ja (Var. viii. 58, 59). Thus Skr. griiyate 
=sunyjai, gamyate = gamijjai, hasyate = hasyjat. In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding 3 or ¥ to the neuter or active 
stem.’ Thus— 


Ug “to bury,” Passive TAY “to be buried.” 
UzyY “to lessen,” < ufzaa “to be lessened.” 


A passive is also made from causal stems, as— 


fasrag “to lose,”’ Passive fants “to be lost.” 


Here, also, we find denominatives which have no correspond- 
ing active form, and have scarcely a passive sense, as safway 
“to long for,” where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ia 
of the passive. Thus Skr. verw “longing,” makes a verb 
wenwweafa “to long for,” whence the Sindhi wkhandijanu. So 
also stafestm “to be entangled,” which seems to be from Skr. 
AYA, or aA¥ TX ‘“‘a finger,” whence we may suppose a verb 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 258. 
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ay cata “to be intertwined (like the fingers of clasped 
hands) ;” wfasty “to be angry,” from BAe “anger,” Skr. 
WaT “uproar,” of which the denominative would be watafa. 

In cases where the vowel of the active stem is long in the 
imperative, but shortened in the infinitive, the passive retains 
the long vowel. Thus 


UTS “ drink thou,” frag “to drink,” Otsu ‘¢to be drunk.” 
"qs “thread thou,” Taq “to thread,”’ Taq “to be threaded.” 
WTS ‘‘ wash thou,” yay “to wash,” WITIT ‘to be washed.’’ 


A similarly formed passive is used in the Marwari dialect of 
Hindi, spoken west of the Aravalli hills towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are— 


ATU “to do,” AHCTHAUT “to be done.” 
aTqauy “to eat,” wqatsary ‘to be eaten.” 
WUT “to take,” fardtsiaty “to be taken.” 
Sut ‘* to give,” fectisratt “to be given.” 
BTqMy “to come,” WATHAUyT “to be come.” 


Thus they say #@ ¥ Watst Tet = H. qa a Bran at Arar “by 
me it is not come,” z.e. “I am not coming.” YT a watstrat wet 
=H. qa @ vet erat Stat “by you it will not be eaten,” 
i.e. “ you will not (be able to) eat it.” This passive construc- 
tion is frequent in the Indian languages, but usually with the 
negative expressing that the speaker is unable or unwilling to 
do a thing.’ The insertion of < instead of | in ¥ and @ is 
peculiar and unaccountable. 

Panjabi also has a synthetical passive, though rarely used. 
It is formed by adding $ to the root, and is probably derived 
from that form of the Prakrit passive which ends in éa, as” 


1 J have to thank Mr. Kellogg, of Allahabad, author of the best, if not of the 
only really good Hindi Grammar, for communicating this form to me in a letter. 
I was previously unaware of it. 
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mentioned above. This form of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus ATTHT “to beat,” Passive present W ATCtST 
“T am beaten,” Future WH artratat “I shall be beaten,” 
Potential (old present) % ar<tait “I may be beaten.” 

With these exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modern languages. This phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. It is not much used, the construction 
of sentences being more frequently reversed, so as to make the 
verb active. The large number of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most part unnecessary. It does exist, how 

, ever, and is formed by adding the verb aT “to go,” to the 
past participle of the passive, wt doing all the conjuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

| Thus from art “ beat,”” H. Sing. ATCT ATaT “to be beaten”’ 
m., AT Brat f, Plur. at ara m., aTet staf, P. arfran 
STAT m., ATTA, Plur. ate m., aTEYAT A Gujarati also uses this 
method side by side with the passive intransitive, as Arar wa 
“to be beaten,’ with the participle varied for gender and 
number as in the others. M. arfcat ata, B. atct area, O. 
arat faat. In these two last the participle does not vary for 
gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and M. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the past participle, thus M. are ateett 
rat “the cow was tied,” and G. we at B “the book is 
made ;”’ such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, would have a different meaning 
altogether. 

The use of STAT “to go,” to form a passive, seems somewhat 
unnatural; ¥tat “to be,” would occur as the most fitting verb 
for this purpose. I am tempted to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of HTT in this way has arisen from the Prakrit passive 

| form in ya. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and Marwari, and it seems possible that the 
masses who had quite forgotten, or had never known, the 
meaning of the added jy, may unconsciously have glided into 
the practice of confounding it with the 4 of the common word 
MT, which would lead them to consider the verbal stem pre- 
ceding it as a passive participle. Thus a form atftS “he is 
beaten,”’ would easily pass into ATCT AY, as in modern Hindi. 
The process must, of course, have been unconscious, as all such 
processes are, but the supposition does not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings than many others which 
are better supported by actual facts. 

The non-Aryan party have something to say on this head.! 
They point out that the Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid the use of the passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that with them, as with us, the neuter is 
often only another form of the same root as the active. Indeed, 
the similarity in this respect is very striking, the process is, to 
a great extent, the same in both groups, though the means em- — 
ployed are different. The passive does not, strictly speaking, 
occur in the Dravidian languages; a clumsy effort is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding the verb padu “to happen” 
(Sanskrit qq, modern Aryan wg) to an infinitive or noun of 
quality. This process, however, is as strained and foreign to 
elegant speech as the construction with jd is in the Aryan 
group. It appears, also, that the verb poyu “to go,” 
used in Tamil to form a passive, as also a verb meaning “ to 
eat,” which latter is parallel to our North-Indian expression 
ATT QlAT “ to eat a beating” = “to be beaten.”” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non-Aryan influence, the 
known facts do not justify us in saying more than that there 1s 
a resemblance between the two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear which borrowed the process, or whether it was ever 


is also 


1 Caldwell, pp. 358, 364 (first edition). 


L 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it should not have 
grown up simultaneously and naturally in both families. 


§ 26. We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal by adding 
the syllable aya to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi, “mH “do,” causal a@rcafa. There is, however, in 
Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by insert- 
ing q between the root and the characteristic aya. These are 
principally roots ending in a vowel ; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of the causal in q has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan- 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus /4q{ 
“cook,” causal pdcheti, pdchayati, pdchapeti, pdchdpayati.. In 
Prakrit, also, there are the two processes, by the first of which 
the aya of Sanskrit becomes e, thus arcafa = Pr. arte, 
eraafa= erage (Var. vii. 26), and by the second the inserted 


Lis softened to 4, thus giving @TaT or BIMTTAT (ib. 27). 


‘ 


It is from this form, and not from aya, as I erroneously sup- 
posed in Vol. L. p. 20, that the modern causal arises. Jiven in 
Prakrit the e in kdérdvei is frequently omitted, as it is also in 
kdrei, and we find such forms as sédrai, tdrai, side by side with 
kérdvat (Weber, Hala, p. 60), so that there remains only do 
for the modern causal. 

Among the modern languages Marathi stands alone in 
respect of its causal, and, as in so many other points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the impression of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emancipated itself from the Prakrit stage as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be used universally, the former pre- 


1 Kaccayana, Senart, Journal Asiatique, vol. xvil. p. 436. 
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sents us with several alternative suffixes, none of which appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominence. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical writers, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molesworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whom 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree P”’ 

The competing forms are: ava, iva, tva, avi, dva, dvi, and one 
sees at a glance that they are all derived from one source, the \ 
causal with q, modified in Prakrit to qy. The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. Where one authority gives a causal in ava to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding iva, and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Grammar, p. 87) 
teaches that ava is the ordinary form, as basanen “to sit,” ba- 
savanen ‘to seat.” This type, however, he adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land above the passes the form iva is more used, as 
karanen “to do,” karivanen “to cause to do.” A third form avi 
is said to be “of a middle class,” and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as karavinen. It is to be noted here that the 
causal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the v, and the vowels 
that follow this letter may fairly be regarded as mere junction 
vowels, used to add the terminations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either 7, as B. kard-i-te, O. kard-i-bd, 
S. kard-i-nu, or u, as Old-H. kard-u-nd, P. kard-u-nd, or 
hardened to va, as G. kard-va-vun. Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as unconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, av, dv, iv, iv. Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore be regarded as the original 
type from which, by a shortening of the vowel, comes a, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps the most common and 
regular ; a further weakening of the vowel produces iv; and 
the fourth form, év, probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a syllable, where the stress or accent falls. Thus all four 
forms may be used, as 


ne 


ACY “to do,” HTAW, HcrTaw, afcaw, ATA; also acfay, 
and aX faa “to cause to do.”! 


Causals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of the causal differs, of course, according to that of 


the simple verb. 
Those formed from simple neuters or active intransitives are 
generally merely actives in sense, as 


qa “sit,” aQaq “seat.” 
fads “ meet,” faocd (junction vowel Z) “ mix.” 
fas “sleep,” fasta “ put to sleep,”’ “soothe.” 


Those from actives are causal in meaning, as 


Alt “strike,” ATC®| “ cause to strike.” 
faa “teach,”  fayHa “cause to teach.” 


Those from passive intransitives are passive causals, as 


fart “turn” (z.e. be turned), facta ‘““ cause to be turned.”’ 
@z “be cut,” : ASA, HLTA “canse to be cut.” 


Simple roots ending in vowels insert a v between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 


ZT “eat,” WQTqA_ (junction vowel |) “ cause to eat.” 
So also with roots ending in §, as 


fag “write,” fagaegy “cause to write.” 


The various forms of the causal suffix in Marathi may be 
regarded as types of a stage of transition which the other lan- 


1 Godbole’s Marathi Grammar, p. 102, § 279. 
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guages have passed by. ‘The following are examples of the 
causal in these latter: 


faq “write,” H.P. B.0.S. feaQt “ cause to write,” (H. Pres. likhdtd, Pret. 
likhiyd, Aor. likhde, or likhdy, or likhiéve.) 

qd “read,” id. UST “cause to read.” 

at ‘“‘ hear,”’ id. WaT ‘“¢ cause to hear.” 


In Hindi, as in the other languages, the causal of a neuter 
verb is, in effect, nothing more than an active, as 


@gT “ be made,” @AqTaAT “ make.” 

@VAAT “ speak,” AATAT “call” (ée. “ cause to speak.”) 
TAAT “ move,” WATT “drive.” 

ATTAT “be awake,” WATAT “awaken.” 

Z3SaT “rise,” | ZSTlTaAT “ raise.” 


UAAT “be cooked,” GATAT “cook.” 


So also in the case of double verbs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllable, may be re- 
garded as a causal. In fact, it might be said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modern languages 
have two ways of forming the causal, one in which the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened, the other in which 4 or some 
other suffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division which I have adopted commends 
itself, the forms with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as causals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconscious, economy in our languages ; 
where Prakrit has more types than one for the same phase of 
a verb, the modern languages retain them all, but give to each 
a different meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the passive, one in which the final consonant of the stem is 
doubled by absorption of the aq of Skr. as gamyate = gammai, 
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a second in fa, as gamyate = gamiadi, and a third in ia, as 
gamyate—gamyyjadi. The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind the speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modern languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
as maridd = mériadi, the third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas- 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that the two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit type in aya with long or guna 
vowel in the stem, has become in the moderns an active verb, 
as hdrayatimhdrei=hér ; trotayati=torei=tor; while that 
which takes the q causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as kdrayati (kar dpayati) = kardvei = hard. , 

Often, however, both forms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them; thus from WeaT are 
made both @rzart and q@zTaT, from eTAT are made BTTaT and 
Uta, and so in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the suffix 
d, dv, etc., has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex- 
cept in a few instances where the stem vowel is vriddhi, in 
which case it is sometimes retained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the neuter form, 


as in 
NEUTER. ACTIVE. CAUSAL. 
aq ata AUT 
aa ale WaT 


In such cases, however, we more commonly find the double or 
passive causal. 

Single verbs with a long or guna stem-vowel have causals 
with the corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples @Taaq and FATA, ATTAT and HaATAT given above. 

Verbs whose simple stems end in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and change the vowel of 
the stem, if d, Z, or e; into 7, if @ or 0, intow. The semivowel 


« 
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used is sometimes @ or T, but more commonly ¥. Thus, WaT 
“to take,” faaqaTat “to cause to take,” but— 


fearat ** cause to give.” 
fAATAT “ cause to live.” 


H. ZatT “‘ give,” 


Brat “live,” 


Wat “ drink,” faarat “ give to drink.” 
QTaT “ eat,” fart “ feed.” 

SaT “wash,” UMTAT “ cause to wash.” 
ArlaT “sleep,” FATAT “ put to sleep.” 
TTAT “weep,” SATA “make to weep.” 


In a few cases of stems ending in %, or in aspirates, the @ is 
optionally inserted, as 


STAT and @GUTAT “cause to say,” 


“be called.” 
fearat ” fZaATAT “‘ show.” 
faaTat » TaAQMTAT “ teach.” 
faatat (or 9°) ,, faaarat (Be) “seat.” 


H. @gatT “ say,” 


Saat “see,” 

Ataqat “learn,” 

agar 6s sit,”’ 

A similar method exists in Sindhi, but with T instead of @, 
as is customary with that language, as’ 


fea W “give,” fearcy “ cause to give.” 
Tay “leak,” FATTY “ cause to leak.”’ 
fazy “ sit,” faar<a “seat,” 

fray “learn,” frarcy ‘‘ teach.” 

TTY “rise,” SITCY “raise.” 

FEY “sleep,” AFSTTY “ put to sleep.” 


Here the T is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 


probably the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the medieval poets such words as dikhdrné “to show,” and 
even in modern colloquial usage baithdind is quite as common 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p, 256. 
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as bithiand. Gujarati forms its causal in an analogous way, 
but uses @ instead of T, as 


uTaa “suck,” WaATSA “ give suck.” 
wrag “ sew,” qrarea “ cause to sew.” 
atta “sound,” qITSa “strike ” (a bell, etc.) 


After words ending in a vowel, the suffix takes q to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after %, as 


UT (era) “be,” WaTsg “cause to be.” 


QTE “eat,” aateg “‘ feed.” 
2q “‘ give,” zara “cause to give.” 
A ) 
“~ . ° 
aed “endure,” aeareg ‘cause to endure.” 
+ 66 99 mG ” 
alee rot, aIeaT Sg cause to rot. 


This language, like Hindi, also reverses the position of the 
long vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as dhavardv, 
khavardv, with change of to {. 

There is nothing remarkable about the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junction 
vowel wu, as khild-u-nd, dikhd-u-nd. In both these languages 
the old form du has, in a few instances, changed to o instead 
of d, as 

fararrat “to wet,” from WiaAT “to be wet.” 
Salat “to drown,” ,, Saat “to be drowned.”’ 


Bengali and Oriya have only the causal form in é with 
junction vowel 7, as B. kard-i-te, O. kard-i-bd, and use this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which are, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
guna vowel, which I prefer to treat as an active, two separate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages: one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in dve, and exhibiting the 
forms dva, ava, iva, iva, dv, du, 0, a; the other starting, I know 


VOL, Il. 6 
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not whence, but probably from a method in use in early Aryan 
speech, which has only been preserved by the classical lan- 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting the forms dr, dd, 
dl, rd, ld. Whether these two forms are connected by an in- 
terchange between the two semivowels / and 2, is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion 1s 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 


§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether I say, “I cause Ram to be struck 
by Shyém,” or, “I cause Shyam to strike Ram,” the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more ap- 
propriate in some languages. In H. and P. this phrase is con- 
structed by adding to the stem H. qj, P. ayy, in which we 
should, I think, recognize the syllable dv of the single causal 
shortened, and another dv added to it, thus from sun “hear,”’ 
comes causal sund, “cause to hear,” ‘‘tell,”’ double causal sunvd,} 
‘Scause to cause to hear,” ‘cause to tell;” here, as sund is from 
the fuller form sundv, so sunvd is from sundav-+av=sunav+4 = 
sunvd. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active intransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as @qAT “be made,” qatat “make,” 
awarat “cause to be made.” Thus they say, qe qatar “The 
fort is being built ;” wae we @arat “The architect is build- 
ing the fort ;” and {THT wat B SAT WAS Aaatat “The king 
is causing the fort to be built by the architect.’’ In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc- 
tion is such that we can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “The king causes the architect to build,” 
etc., by 4AQTaAT in any other way than by putting “architect” 

1 Generally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the \ 


English w, so that sunwdnd would more nearly represent the sound than sunvdnd. 
The v, however, in all Indian languages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in the ablative with gT<T or @. When we are told, therefore, 
that this phase means “to cause to do”’ (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 


Ws “rise,” Wal “raise” (7.e. “cause WAT “cause to be raised” 


to rise’), (i.e. “cause A to cause 
B to rise”). 
ae “becut,” ATS “cut,” MZaT “ cause to cut.” 
gai “be open,” Wl “open,” Waa “ cause to open.” 


In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the single 
causal in d may be used, as @etT “cause to cut.” As a general 
rule, the exact meaning of stems in this phase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. | 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting rd (Trumpp, 
(257), as 


faz “be weary,” faar “make weary, tire,” faarct ‘‘cause to make 
weary.” 

QT “wound,” QTC “cause to wound,” WTCTTCT “ cause to cause to 
wound, or cause (another) 


to be wounded.” 


Stack instances also passive causals formed on the same 
model as ordinary passives, thus 


as “be on fire,” ATE “burn,” FTST “cause to burn,” ATSTTH “be caused 
to be burnt.’’ 


One example given by him shows a full range of phases, as 
uray “to be sucked, to issue” (as milk from the breast), 
neuter; UTEY “to suck the breast,’’ active ; uTzsgy “to be 
sucked,” pass. ; uTfasry “to give suck,” neut. pass. ; UITEY 
“to suckle,” caus.; aTcTesty “to be suckled,” pass. caus. ; 
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UITICTED “to cause (another) to suckle,” double caus.; 
UTCTTIEHY “to cause to be suckled by another,’ double pass. 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal stem. The double causal is common enough, thus 
from the causals mentioned in the last section are derived. 


double causals— 


AFETCY “to put to sleep,” YFETCTT “to cause to put to sleep.” 
SATCY “ to raise,” SATCTTITY “to cause to raise” (H. SS4TAT).- 


§ 28. Although the suffixed syllables shown in § 26 generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 


probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to the aya or dya of that form. Hence 


or passive intransitive. 


they come to resemble in form modern causals. 

In Sindhi these stems have a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active phase like the double 
stems mentioned in §19. Trumpp gives (p. 252, e¢ segg.) the 
following examples : 


NEUTER. ACTIVE. 
satay ‘to be extinguished,” SATEY “to extinguish.” 
SETA “to fly,” SETTY “to make fly, to spend.” 
ST 
Tay \« to be born,” way “to bring forth.” 
gray “to be satiated,” Alaa “ to satiate.” 
waTay “to be on fire,”’ arTzy “to burn.” 


y \. to be contained,” 
ATA 


fagTaq ‘‘to be passed, to pass” 


(as time), 


UTA “to grow less,” 


ary “to contain.” 
faeTza ‘to pass the time.”’ 


CATT “ to lessen.” 
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In this group the neuter stems have the type dpa and dma, 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type abe 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a hardening and a 
softening of the 6 of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 
is clearly derived from the older causal, as in ATE “to con- 
tain,” rather, “to go into,” Skr. Yat “to measure;”’ but 
aay, Skr. caus. aTqafa “to cause to measure,” where, by a 
natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the case of HTM the process by which the meaning has 
been arrived at from Sanskrit ¥ #4 is less clear. The other 
stems are also obscure, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in respect of this group; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a number of neuter stems with causal termina- 
tions, which stand on a different footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no corresponding 
active forms, as— 


H. f@aTaT “ to be abashed,” “to shrink away.” 
faaTAT “to be worn out.” 
QAI AT “ to itch.” 
WICTAT “ to be agitated,” “to bein fear” P. AATTISUT. 
WATAT “ to bask in the sun.” 
WTAATAT “to tremble,” “to be unsteady.”” _P. id. 
P. TCATSUT “to grow 


soft” (a scar). 
AFSATAT “to wither,” to grow flaccid.” P. id. 


In words of this class, also, a syllable ¢q is often inserted, as 
fafaareat “to grin.” P. fafqarsut id. 


This type is evidently closely connected with the passive of 
Gujarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I have been 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as a passive 
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intransitive. It seems also to be connected with the passive 
intransitive in B. in such passages as {THT FA GA WAT 
aTaTa tt “He must be a king’s son, by his appearance 
and marks (of birth) 7 is known.’’—Bharat, B.-S. 378, 
where jdndy = jandé, “it appears,” “it is evident,’ a con- 
struction exactly parallel to the Gujarati phrases quoted in 
§ 24. 

Marathi has similarly neuters with a causal type, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
inasmuch as they are referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus— 


e e Bre 
ASAT “a cracking or crashing sound;” @PaATtTau “to crack, 


crash ;” @SATA “to roar at,” “to make a crashing’ noise.” 
AAT (from Persian RS ) “deficient,” @AqTaw “to grow less.” 
ACAHC “a grating sound,” A@CHCfaU “to grind the teeth.” 
MTray (Skr.) “doubt,” @arHat faa “to be doubtful.” 


—but this may also be formed from the two words @ft “why?” 
a@at “how ?” and would thus mean “to why-and-how,” “to hum 
and ha;”’ just as they use in Urdu the phrase Ls jel i ed 
“to prevaricate,”’ literally to make “would that!” and “per- 
haps.” | 
A. distinction may apparently be drawn in many cases be- ' 
tween forms in dva and those in dvi, the former being rather 
denominatives, and as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from yrtat “little,” “few,” yrcaratt “to grow less,” 
and wcatfaw “to make less,” but the authorities accessible 
to me are not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subject. Molesworth 
gives, for instance, etarqay’ x», “to bellow,” “bluster,” and 
etatfay “to frighten by bellowing ;” also wxtautt “the act 
of roaring at,” from w«tfaw or ercfay “to intimidate,” where 
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the « of the infinitive seems to be represented by a@ in the 
noun. 

On the other hand, the close connexion of these neuters with 
the passive type is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
ZW is used, according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Thus gTzW or ATEN “to be satiated ;” 
while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
type, the other with the causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as fexy and fexray “to grow loose or slack.” 


Further examples are— 


quvy and Afasra “to grow less ;” also FATA “ to decrease.” 
AATTAT and a fas “to fade,” “tarnish.” 


aT and ATTA “‘to be contained in.” 


It is not certain how far later and better scholars like 
Trumpp would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate and careless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 


§ 29. Secondary verbs are not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and those that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or toa noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in H. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 


aka (Vol. II. p. 31), thus Behari Lal. 


weet a frgar al aera Aa WAT WT 


‘The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 
the limbs.’’—Sats. 17. 


Here the substantive qaa@ “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 
formed from 7 37a), gives rise to a verb WaaHAT “to shine.” 
Similarly all the nouns quoted in the passage referred to in 
Vol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of them, and it may be here observed 
that in languages which, like English, have advanced far into ° 
the analytical stage, great freedom of formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many | 
nouns have, in common usage, verbal terminations added to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modern 
English, French, and German, new verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -ize, -iser, or -isiren, as colonize, coloniser, 
colonisiren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. The same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is impossible here to follow or set forth all these con- 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature will be found in the dictionaries, and 
many more will probably be admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works are wise enough to keep 
pace with the actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their day. 

I will content myself with giving a few examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, which, as I have before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of @Z, WE, WS, AS, Was, Ado, 
WT, a series the items of which seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus— 


UTA “to rub” (Skr. +/ qq); secondary stems ASU “rub,” TATA 
“slip,” Waqsay (a potential form) “ graze the skin,” “be practised in ” 
(an art or science), BaATSa “scour” (pots), UTazM a, “rub off, 
deface,” n, “be rubbed,”.“ be despoiled of.” Analogous is H. MASAT 
“drag.” | 

yaw ‘“‘to sink” (rarely used), gawd, BAe, Ya, “to splash about 
in the water,” STAY id., waafaa “to plunge into water,” (causal) 
SAAT « to dip.” | 
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Witt “ place,” YTATTA “to arrange.” 

UTY “pat,” YTTSA “to pat,” ATTA “to back water,” “to steady 
a vessel by short strokes of the oars while working the sails.” 

SS “stick,” feu “to press, punish,” Seuy ‘“‘to compress,” seta 
“to stiffen,” compare B. Cieizad ‘to stand up.” 


Materials are, unfortunately, deficient, so that in the present 
state of research, no thorough analysis can be made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes be effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, are derived from nouns, the course 
to be pursued would probably be to affiliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corresponds, verbs 
which add @ to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in @, and so on. In this method no further ex- 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of the 
afformative syllable has been explained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added syllable is at, or vat, are ex- 
plained under nouns so ending in Vol. II. p. 65, those having 
al, al, or cognate forms, are referable to the nouns in Vol. II. 
p. 90, and so on. 


§ 30. Reduplicated and imitative verbal stems are very 
common. The former usually express sounds, or motions, 
while both frequently partake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syllable usually contains the same con- 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whether 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the original, in 
other words, whether reduplication is effected by prefixing or 
affixing a syllable. The following examples show that the re- 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 


(a) with a. 
QWSqSTAT “ to knock, pat, rap,” from @ZQS x. f. onomatopeea. 
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QEARTAT “ to clatter, rattle, jar,’ from QA x. f. onomatopea. 


WIA “ to bubble, simmer,” 3 
GAQATAT “ to rumble” (of bowels, Gk. Kopxopuyéw, BopPopitw), 
onamatop. 


NETETAT “to quiver,” probably connected with WZ g.d. “to be 
seized and shaken.” 

BAVKAAT “to mutter, murmur.” 

ASASIAT “to flap, flop,” from FEAT “ to fall off.” 

AUAUTAT “ to tinkle, jingle, clank,”’ Skr. TUAW. 

ATAATAT “ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. ok 

WIHT “to flutter, twitch,” Skr. BAT? 

BTCACTAT “to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 


(8) with 7. 


(y) 


faufaa4©at “to giggle, chuckle, titer,” onomatop. 

farefarerat “to quiver, waver” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. ZF, atta? 

faufaurat ‘to turn sick at,’? from faa “disgust,” Skr. BUT; 
there are also verbs fafaarat, faarrat and fautat. 

fafaarat “to squeak,” onomatop. 

faafaarat ia. ” 

faefaerat ‘to rave, rage, scold.” 

FETSaATAT “to twang,” onomatop. 


with u. 

WaQuTAarT ‘to envy, be spiteful,’ perhaps from Skr. Way through 
H, Gait and QqatT “to pierce.” 

ATATAT “ to mutter.” 

TAWTaTAT “to be silent, to move about quietly,” from gy “ silent.” 

JATATAT “ to itch, tickle.” 

AATAITAT “ to be soft or squashy.” 
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WAGITAT “to whisper,’ onomatop. 
ATACTTAT “ to powder, sprinkle.” 


The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in which 
both syllables are the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
word softens the nasal to anuswara, as in WIaTAT, TTATAT “to 
throb,” and even with @, as FaqrTaT “to be unsteady,” where 
the reduplication takes place already in Sanskrit Fyq. From 
the analogy of this last word we may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllables is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been effected by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with qeu@etat, 
a@aAGaTaT are found @zTaeTat and GAqataT with the same 
meaning. So also yayatat and WaqaTat, the latter with 
the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other examples there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms, thus from 4, which has the 
general sense of moving, come the adjectives FCAT “ talkative,” 
WUT “acrid, pungent,” FRCT “active,” WATT “ expert, 
alert,’ whence the verbs FCatrat “to crackle, to sputter, to 
scold,” 4@tuatrat “to smart,” qYCaCtTat “to shake, swing,” 
WCFCTAT “to speak plausibly, to wheedle.” Other instances 
are— 

WEANSTAT “ to toss, tumble, flounder.” 


BASASTAT “ to be on fire.” 
faufaarat ‘to flicker.” 
ASWSTAT “to flutter.” 
facfacrat “ to dazzle, glisten.” 
WMEGSTAT “to stagger.” 
WMSISTAT “to stammer, stutter.” 
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In Panjabi, as also to a great extent in other languages, 
there is a tendency to use a reduplicated substantive with an 
ancillary verb, rather than a reduplicated verb itself. These 
substantives are, to a large extent, imitative or onomatopoetic, 
as SY at acaT “to bang, to pop,” expressing the sound of a 
gun going off, ¥ WT ATAT “to pipe,” as young birds. It has, 
however, a large number of the same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the following may be cited: faefaetsut “to prate, 
sputter,” fyefaegTsut “to smart,” FAFATSUT and qaaqye 
“to flutter,” QFUAUTSUT “to tingle” as the limbs when be- 
numbed. 

In Sindhi, also, I find reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, © 
verbs, and the language does not appear to be rich even in | 
those. From weag “blaze,” comes HIWETTM “to blaze ;” 
and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to which many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

Gujarati is fuller in this respect, as HeaCa and HeHeTSA 
“to rattle,” also @ga@ed; waued “to fret,” ayaa “ to 
throb, smart,” gy@yq “to clink, clank,” also Quaya; 
wWeUsa “to flap, to scold,” and WSEASTE 5 aeTSS “‘to shake, 
rock.” In its vocabulary Gujarati agrees in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more even than in Hindi. In 
examining only the first consonant of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from wT for Skr. | 
ated “fatigued,” by prefixing a shortened form @, they make 
AAA “to be distressed, to starve,” and Hata “to worry, 
harass.” From the onomatop. @q “brawl,” “noise,” “row,’’ 
comes first a reduplicated noun @q{aq, and then HqATa “to 
gnash the teeth,” @aTay “to screech,” FATHCY “to slip, give 
way with a noise.” With a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as we have seen in H.) as such syllables often do with a labial, 
is the imitative substantive @qyaay expressive of “squashing,” 
‘muddling of soft substances,” also of “ things grating on the 
ear,” or “being gritty in the mouth,” whence @qaw (from 
aaaqa) “to dabble with mud,” “to stir,” “to finger,” 
which, from a sort of remembrance of ad “dirt,” is often 
changed into @Wasow “to make a mess by dabbling.” 
Another imitative syllable, which it is not necessary to regard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit Ba “cut,” or from ay 
“trouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native mind in that direction, is @€ expressive of 
“teasing, quarrelling ;” whence @Zaeu “to wrangle, tease 
by squabbling,” “ to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the word @gag expressive of “the snapping of 
little things,’ whence @egaHega’, which may be generally 
rendered “to go kadkad,” that is, “to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil,” etc., also, “to 
be violently angry.”” Perhaps connected with this is @gaeuy 
“to be feverish, to glow, ache,” which, from some remembrance 
of aTe “breaking,” is also pronounced @garet’. In these 
outlying words, the irregular cavalry of language, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandours or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, bound by no law, and disregard- 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows: 


AMAURY “to be feverish,” ee BY and Aaa “ feverishness,” 
‘“‘ heat and throbbing,” “ cramp.” 

ATATY “to caw” (as a crow), from QCA “ cawing” or any other 

| harsh sound. 

Baoadott “to glow with heat, to be qualmish ” (as the stomach), from 
GdoFids a word meaning “ all sorts of disorders brought on 
by heat, or rage,” possibly connected with Sanskrit aq? 


‘¢ dispute.” 
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MARA “to ache, shudder, palpitate,” from @aRq “pains and 
aches.” 

AaoHsou the same as Waa y. 

idoddou ‘to writhe, yearn.” 

farafaraay “to chatter” (as a monkey), from faqfay “ any gritty 
or sharp clacking sound.” 


Tr 66 * 9 ‘c 
ATAYTY “to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from ayay low, soft 


Ww 
murmuring.” 


Under other letters the following may be quoted : 


| qesey “to go to work smartly,” from QeWe “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with GZ, which in all the languages means 
“ quick !”’ “look sharp !” 

RUE RUE *‘ to tinkle, tingle, ring.” 

ARAB “to glitter, sparkle.” 

awycy ‘to trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

CATA “to twitch, flutter.” 

facfacay “to sting, be pungent.” 


In Bengali such forms are less common, it is by nature the 
language of a poor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, instead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduplicated nouns, but these 
are verbalized rather by adding the verb dar, than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jhanjhananen, B. 
prefers to say Ha Ha or Boaa afta. The following are a 
few examples : 


UYTIUTTA “to buzz, growl.” 
faafara afta « to blaze, glitter.” 
SAT GF “to throb, ache.”’ 


feufeuted “ to fidget, twitch.” 
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SaAtsta Be “to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 
SATA Be “to rap, tap.” 

SUASA F° “to sparkle, shine.” 

Ucarca “to quiver, tremble, shake.” 
AYAUTTa “to buzz, hum.” 

USAT “to murmur, whisper.” 


Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetic, 
and in a language so unfixed as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and how many are mere local or individual peculi- 
arities. Thus Bharat Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of this sort, which probably no 
one but he ever used, and which he has merely invented for the 
occasion, ¢.g. 


TATA AFY TATY TVW | 
Uy Fy YT AST 


“The bracelets go jhan phan / the anklets go ran ran / 
Ghunu ghunu goes the girdle of bells.’ —B.-S. 299. 


The remarks made about Bengali apply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of reduplicated 
or onomatopoetic nouns or verbs. 


§ 31. Occasional mention has been made in the foregoing 
sections of some of the stems used in the Gipsy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, however, picked up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non-Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

Rejection of initial 2 occurs in many words, as asdva “to 
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laugh,” Skr. / €@, even when the initial h has arisen from an 
earlier aspirated letter, as in uvdva “to become,” Skr. a, 
Pr. gt. An a is also prefixed to roots, as arakdva “to guard, 
to find,’ Skr. / va, H. Taqat; and in the impersonal verb 
ardttilotar “it is night,” Skr. «tf. As might be expected, 
however, the Prakrit or modern form of verbal stems is that 
generally adopted. Thus katdva “to spin,” H. @Taat, hkerdva 
“to do,” H. acat, Aindva “to buy,” Skr. / at, H. ata, 
ghoshdva “to clean,” Skr. ay, H. faarat “to rub,” but aq 
might give a Pr. yq, whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shava. Kovliovdva, from kovlo uwedva, Skr. @Yaa, with €¥ “ to 
be,” “‘to be soft ;” khdnjiovdca, from khdnj uvdva, “to scratch, to 
itch,” Skr. au “ itch,” H. ara, auat. [hdsiovdva, also 
khasdva, “to cough,” Skr. ¥ @Ta, but H. a@taat. Hhanddva 
“to dig,” Skr. / @; khdva “ to eat,” Skr. arte, Pr. at, H. 
id., but the nomads of northern Rumelia use a form khaderdva, 
which preserves the d of Sanskrit. hiniovdva for khino uvéva, 
Skr. f@q with gy “to be fatigued.” 

There are three very similar verbs which illustrate the 
principle of stem-formation in this language well; gheddéva “ to 
assemble,” gheldva “to bring,” ghendva “to count.” The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. // aq, H. faavat, for the gh 
is only so written to secure the g being pronounced hard; the 
p-p. is ghendo, Skr. afara; gheddva is apparently for ghen déva, 
the latter word meaning “to give,” and being added as an 
ancillary, just as ZaT is in H., so that ghen dava= H. faa Zar. 
Its p.p. is ghedino, and that of ddva is dino, Pr. feat, Old-H. 
Zret and tat, which confirms this derivation. Similarly, 
gheléva is ghen ldéva, where léva means “to take,” H. Gay From 
these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddva and 
ghelava is not connected with ghendva, but is Skr. / we, Pr. 
Wag “to take.” | 

Strange perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus chalavdva, Skr. /qa, H. awat, should mean “to cause to 


ay 
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move,” H. qarat. It means, however, “to beat,” thus jd, dik 
kon chaldvela o vudér, “Go, see who knocked at the door !”’ 
This is singularly close to the Indian languages. We might 
say in H. jd, dekh kon chaldya dwar ko. The confusion between 
the two meanings of Skr. / q is apparent here also. In Skr. 
WT and qa mean “to move,” and the former, by a natural 
transition, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. they are kept 
apart, FAAT meaning “to move,” and WZrart “to graze.” In 
Gipsy chardva “to eat,” makes its p.p. chalo, the causal chara- 
vdva is “to lead out cattle to pasture,” and a neuter verb 
chdériovava or chaliovdva “to be satiated.” Again, chalardva “to 
be satiated with,” p.p. chalardo “ full,” “ satisfied.” 

Frequently, as in the Indian languages, a primitive verb is © 
wanting, and its place supplied by a compound, thus they say, 
chumt ddva “to kiss,” Skr. ¥ ya, H. FAA, but the Gipsy is 
=a Zat. So, also, chungdr déva “to spit,” probably to be 
referred to Skr. / qtq, and connected with H. ata, M. wa 
“sneeze.” . 

Under = occur words familiar to us in India, as jandva “to 
know,” Skr. o qt, H. saat; java “to go,” Skr. fat, H. arat, 
with its old-Tadbhava p.p. gelo, B. ja, H. farar, wat; jangdva 
“to awaken,” Skr. ATT, H. satTat, and the neuter jangdnio- 
vdva, H. arava Svat, Ata; Jivdca “to live,” Skr. Ystq, H. 
MAA, Stat, p-p. sivdo, Sky. sitfra. 

Under q we find tavdva “to cook,” Skr. qq p.p. tavdo, Skr. 
atfaa, also ¢atio “hot,” Pr. aa, Skr. ag, H. aat. Con- 
nected with this probably are ¢dp ddva, tdv ddva, “to beat,” 
where Skr. qty, H. ata, has passed over from the meaning of 
heat through that of vexation into that of beating. The neuter 
is tabiovdva or tapiovdva “to be burnt,” as in leskeré sheresté 
tdbiolas shamddn “at his head burnt a candle.” A more 
modern form with the characteristic 7 of the p.p. in M. G. B. 
and Q. is ¢ablo “hot.” A derivative is tabardva (a causal) “ to 


cause to burn.”’ 
VOL. III, 7 
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It is apparent, from these examples, which might be in- 
definitely increased, that the base of Gipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit, in its earlier as well as its more modern forms; that 
the phases of the Indian verb are also fairly represented ; that 
the practice of using ancillaries is also not unknown; and 
that thus this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on the face of the earth, the principles 
and sentiments of speech formation which it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Chenab. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SIMPLE TENSES. 


CONTENTS.—§ 32. Ciasstrication oF Trnses.—§ 33. THE SimpLe PRESENT 
on Aorist.—§ 34, THe Impzrative.—$ 35. THe Future my Oup Hinp1 
AND GuJARATI.—§ 36. TYPE oF THE AcTIVE VERB IN SINDHI AND MARATHI. 
§ 37. Synopsis or THE Simprie TENSES IN ALL Seven Lanovaces.—}$ 38. 
SimpLe Tenses In THE Gipsy VERB. 


§ 32. THE preceding Chapter has dealt only with the stem, 
or that part of the verb which remains unchanged throughout 
all moods and tenses; we have now to consider the processes 
used to express the various relations which the idea involved in 
the stem is capable of undergoing. 

The tenses of the modern verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is surprising that so patent a fact 
has not been noticed by any of the grammar-writers. It is 
impossible to give, as some writers do, a fixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite; but a broad, general classification would, one might 
suppose, have suggested itself to the most mechanical compiler. 
The grammar-writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trumpp and Kellogg, have been, 
for the most part, led away by giving their attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the primary 
idea as evolved out of the structure of each tense. Had the 
structure been first considered, it would have been easy to dis- 
cover which of the many conventional senses of a given tense 
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was its primary and legitimate one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
have been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasp the principles of the 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each tense, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bewildering to 
the student, and which scientific linguists are not likely to 
adopt. 

In Sindhi Trumpp divides the verb into simple and com- 
pound tenses. The simple present is by him called the 
Potential, though he is well aware of the fact that it is really 
the old Sanskrit present indicative, and in his philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact. His classification is sufficient 
for Sindhi, though it would hardly cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of all other grammar-writers on the modern languages. 
In the Grammars of Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya, the same 
distinction between simple and compound tenses is preserved, 
though in many cases erroneously worked out. 

It appears to me, however, that for purposes of comparison 
between all the languages of this group, a finer distinction still 
is required, and I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
will be my business in the following pages to substantiate and 
describe in detail. | 

First, there are the simple tenses,—exact modern equivalents 
of corresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, whose 
form is due to the ordinary processes of phonetic change and 
development, and in which the old synthetic structure, though 
very much abraded, is still distinctly traceable. 

Secondly, the participial tenses, formed from participles of 
the Sanskrit verb, used either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word only. In the latter 
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case these tenses have a pseudo-synthetical appearance, though 
the principle on which they are formed is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a participle 
with an auxiliary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta- 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces the 
large class of verbs with ancillaries, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Hach of these classes will now be con- 
sidered in its turn. The present chapter is devoted to the first 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that the seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to say, that the terminations and 
methods of forming tenses In use in any one language are 
applied without variation to every verb in that language. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, seem to occur in Sindhi 
and Marathi, in both of which there is one method for conju- 
gating neuter, and another for active verbs. It will be shown, 
however, that though at first sight the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to differ from those of the active, as in M. 
at gz “I escape,” n, but at aret “I set free,” a, yet in 
reality the scheme of terminations is one and the same for 
both, and the difference is due to a process of preparing the 
root to receive terminations, and to the abrasion of those termi- 
nations, in some cases from euphonic causes, and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. 


§ 33. First among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan- 
guages, the old Sanskrit present indicative, which, mm form, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abraded 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient clearness 
present time, it has wandered away into all sorts of meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidering the very vague meanings which it now expresses, 
especially in regard to the note of time, it has seemed to me 
that the Greek term “aorist’”’ more accurately describes this 
tense in its modern usage than any other. The fact that it is a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may be 
attached to it, is, however, necessary to be borne in mind, and I 
think that in modern grammars it should always head the list 
of tenses, as the simplest and most genuine, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with which I am personally acquainted, I can assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
practice as a present, pure and simple, than our grammar- — 
writers, basing their views too much on the literary aspects of 
the languages, would have us believe. 

The terminations of the aorist in the classical form of each 
language in the present day are the following. (For the full 
forms, see the tables at the end of this chapter.) 


SING. 1. 2 3. PLUR l, 2. 3. 
Hind BW VY U U a OY 
Panjabi at ¥ U a ay aT 
Sindhi Bt U U a aro afta 
Gujarati SU U za (Q) ar OU«#dT 
_ Marathi @ Wa(aa) U 7 at «6a 
Oriya tt FB U <j (5) afr 
Bengali €¢ Ta U <q (5) Ul (AA) 


The third person singular is the same in ali the languages, 
ending universally in ¥. In Oriya poetry it ends in @q, and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is still occasionally heard, 
as in @Cz “he does,” wag “itis.” The form in WE is in use 
in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in- 
termediate form @. It seems certain that this universal 
has been formed from @Z, the termination of this person in 
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Prakrit, and corresponds to the Sanskrit a@fa. Thus qzafa 
becomes WAT, Pat, and qa. The rustic Hindi forms qafz, 
qa, are, I think, to be explained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting Y and ¢ to fill a hiatus; thus qafa becomes wate 
and qw@fay. In the hill dialects of Kumaon and Garhwal the 
final vowel is lost, and they say qa for qa. The same takes 
place in Nepali. 

The third person plural similarly points to the same person 
in the Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved the termina- 
tion unaltered, as @tft “they do,” arcfet “they beat,” 
though in common conversation there is a tendency to drop the 
final 7, and to say harant, mdrant. P.S. and B. have lost the q, 
and with it P. and B. have rejected the vowel also, which 
Sindhi retains. Hindi has softened the nasal consonant to 
anunasika, and Gujarati has rejected the nasal altogether, so 
that the 3 plural is the same in form as 3 smgular. This also 
is the case in the dialects of Hindi spoken in Rajputana, which 
have @T¢ “they strike,” where classical H. has af¢. After 
the rejection of the @, which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, the remaining form would be afa, 
as aTtfa, closely approximate to which is Garhwali HT<q. 
The Braj form a~¢ is deducible also from ar¢fa, through an 
intermediate ATC and aTTF. The last-named form is still in 
use in the Eastern Hindi area, and has in Bhojpuri modulated 
into ATCT; while the type ACT is preserved in the Oudh and 
Riwa form atta, where @ has been substituted for ¥, and an 
inorganic second anundsika added, concerning which there will 
be more to say presently. 

Marathi stands alone in preserving the ¢ of the Sanskrit anti. 
In old Marathi the final vowel is preserved and lengthened, as 
Bsat “they rise;” in the modern language Yaa. In the 
Konkani dialect! all three persons of the plural are said to end 


1 Grammatica da Lingua Concani (Goa, 1859), p. 74. 
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in t%. Thus in the Portuguese method of transliteration, which 
is not very accurate, the words are thus written, ami assati “we 
are,’ tum? assati “ye are,” te assati “they are.” We should 
probably write wafa= classical M. waq. The author tells 
us, however, that one may also say ami assaw ‘we are,” which 
is Classical M. first person plural SMFET we, though in Konkani 
it may be used for all three persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in U in H. and G., and is 
from Skr. af@ by elision of 4, thus qafa, wafe, Tar, Wet 
(Braj), aw. In B. it formerly ended in 9fa, but the final 
vowel has been rejected, and the a@ weakened to 7, thus faa 
“thou seest ;”’ this form has been excluded from literature, but 
is extremely common in speech. In M. also the q has persisted, 
as qeq “thou dost get free,” where the e is apparently due to 
the epenthesis of the final ¢ of an earlier qzfa. The 7 may, 
however, be dropped altogether, without leaving any trace, and. 
one may say Wea. PP. and S. take anunasika, as at “thou 
doest,”’ which is perhaps due to the influence of the ¥, which 
has disappeared. The termination {a is often heard among 
the lower classes in the Hindi area, but always in a past sense, 
and extended to all persons, as fafga “he did,” afga “he 
said’’ (also I or thou). The O. termination ¥ for this person 
is abnormal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person plural in all but M. ends in 9, for though 
B. and O. write q, they pronounce 6, and when emphasis is 
used, 6. There is no difficulty in affiliating this termination to 
the corresponding Skr. 2 plural in tha, through Pr. dha and ha, 
thus Fag “ye go,” where, by elision of / and conflation of the 
two vowels, we should get qaqa and Fat. The final d has 
been lengthened to 0, as in the plural of nouns. Marathi also 
forms this person on the analogy of its noun, in which the final 
anuswara is typical of the plural, so that we get qwajt. The 
process, however, is quite modern, for in the medieval poets 
the second person plural ends in @ without anuswara. 
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There is some obscurity about the first person in both num- 
bers. In H. and G. the singular ends in BG (¥), while the 
plural ends in U (UW); but in S. M. and O. it is the plural which 
ends in @, while Wis in M. and O. the termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier forms, it would seem 
more natural to derive q@f from qatfa, where the presence of 
the final ¥ accounts easily for the U, and so the plural qata: 
with its Prakrit representative ¢aTq would regularly result in 
wi. Moreover, in many dialects even of Hindi, the plural is 
still qag and yayT, Ta, gaat. In the Rajputana dialects it 
is Fat, which agrees with the singular of modern P. and S. 
For five of the languages Skr. qatfa softened to @aTT would 
become Wate, whence M. and O. qa “I go,” and further 
shortened, B. atf@ id., while the rejection of final ¥ gives P. 
aat, S. gat “I go.” The singular, therefore, in these five is 
easily understood. So also is the plural, for Skr. qata:, Pr. 
WaTA, would become Fats and WaTy, whence dialectic H. 
Wat (Rajputana), ti , Gal, Wat (in the Himalayan dialects), 
S. ga, M. id, G. qe. But how are we to account for the 
singular and plural in H. and G.? It seems as if an inversion 
of the two persons had taken place. It is probable enough that 
a form originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally speak of themselves as “we” even when 
only one person is speaking. In this way the plural form may 
have passed over into a singular. And this tendency would be 
further developed by the fact that in H. and G. the languages 
which make the singular end in wz, the pronoun of the first 
person was, in medicval times, and dialectically still is, €¥, so 
that it would be natural to say @¥ a@z¥ “I do,” on account of 
the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropped out of use (see Vol. IT. p. 302). Even if this con- 
Jecture be disapproved, and if it be thought that the singular 
ati is derived from Pr. axtfa by loss of the final ¢ and soften- 
ing of the m into anuswara, we are still as far as ever from the 
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origin of the plural in en. I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for by the form of the third person plural having 
passed. over into the first. That forms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, 18 
generally admitted. In the Riwa dialect of H. the 1 pl. ends 
in @, as ATCA “we strike,” which seems to be connected with 
the 3 pl. of P. S. and B., and in most of the dialects the 1 pl. is 
identical with 3 pl. Now the 3 pl. has a right to an 7, coming 
as it does from a Skr. -anti, and the presence of the m in the 
Riwa, and other eastern Hindi dialects, points to the same 
source. The inorganic anuswara in poetic Hindi, as atcfé 
“they strike,” and dialectic forms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling that final anuswira was the proper type of plurality, 
and thus depends upon a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. The widespread Bhojpuri dialect has attt both for 
1 pl. and 3 pl. where the ending retains the nasal and the 7, 
though the latter is lengthened. We may, however, also sup- 
pose that @¢ 1 pl., “we do,” is really the singular, and that 
the real plural having been used for a singular, the real singu- 
lar became a plural. For though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individually as “we,” yet the consciousness of only 
one person being referred to might lead him to use the singular 
verb, just as the Muhammadans in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Urdu, say ham karingé “I will do,” literally “nos faciam,” a 
plural pronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
” «Vavons;” and the English one “we 
goes,” ‘he do,” “they says.” 

The above remarks leave this difficult point still far from 
elucidation. It is surprising that none of the grammarians 
have observed the existence of the difficulty, or offered any 
hints towards its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and G. insert 7, 7, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 pl., thus P. yz, afea, G. asta, awe 
“we read.” Here it has been suggested that the Apabhranca 


peasant says “je faisons, 
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form in émo is the origin, thus gfaay “we laugh ” became 
@faar and efaa, but the change from & to @ is unusual. 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modern forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient synthetical present is so 
close that there can be no doubt as to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so much worn away, and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itself no longer indicates present time with sufficient definite- 
ness, and other forms, which will be treated of hereafter, have 
been called in to supply the place of a present. This tense has 
thus become vague, and in modern times is often used in both a 
future and a past sense. In Marathi grammars it is set down 
as an “ Habitual Past,” so that 4} We means “I used to get 
loose.” In Panjabi it is given as an indefinite future, as ® 
wat “1 would send,” or, “I am going to send.” It bears this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literature, it is frequently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bengali it is used as an 
“historic present,” namely, that tense which is used by his- 
torians when, to give vigour to their style, they speak of past 
events in the present tense, thus tatpare katak-guli loka giyd 
pathara sangraha kare, emana samaye ekakhadni bara pathara kha- 
siyd pare, “ After that several people went and collected stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone slipped and fell;” where hare 
and pare, though they must be translated by preterites, are 
really the old synthetic present. This practice is extremely 
common in modern Bengali, both in the literary and in the 
colloquial style.! 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the question of the 


1 In the Gujarati grammars of Leckey and Edalji this tense appears several times 
over. It is the first present and first habitual past of the Indicative mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive, first present of the second Potential and the Optative. All 
this merely means that it is used in the senses which, in a Latin or Greek verb, 
would be assigned to those tenses; but as the words are the same in all, it would be 
quite as accurate, and much simpler, to record it once only, and note that it is used 
in @ variety of senses, 
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various senses in which this tense is now employed, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparative 
philology, but to the grammar of each individual language. 
The name “aorist,” which I have suggested, has the advantage 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this way represents fairly 
the scope of the tense. 


§ 34. The next simple tense is the ImpERativE, and this, like 
the aorist, is descended from the imperative of the ancient 
languages. As might be expected, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old present, and has the following scheme of endings : 


8.1. 2. 3. 1 ee 2. 36 
Hind Gy! U t a U 
Panjabi Vf ay 
Sindhi 3 ZIT 
Gujarati 4/ ay 
Marathi GW V wT Zi ST ara 
Oriya VU Vv 3 Ss a) Wa 
Bengali / BA ZI (5) BL 


In this scheme only the second persons singular and plural 
have been given for P. S. and G., because the other persons are 
- the same as the aorist. This is also true of H., the aorist being 
used as a potential in all these languages, the first and third 
persons of both numbers can only be considered imperatives in 
so far as the potential is itself imperative, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. So we may say in H. parhe 
“he reads,”’ or, “let him read.” It was shown in §§ 4, 5, etc., 
that even in Pali and the Prakrits the present and imperative 
had been confounded together, a practice that has paved the 
way for the modern system. 

It is only in M. O. and B. that the third singular has a 


1 This mark means that the 2 sing. is the simple stem, as kar “do thou!” parh 
“read thou!”’ 
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separate form, which may in all cases be traced back to the 
Skr. 3 sg. aq, Pr. @¥B, which in M. becomes ¥t. In M., how- 
ever, the termination & for this tense is also in use. To the 
same origin may be ascribed the O. 3 and B. Bq, the final & 
of which, however, presents considerable dificulty. It will be 
discussed along with a similar termination in the future. 

The third plural in M. O. and B. is parallel to the singular, 
and is connected with Skr. dq, just as the corresponding 
person in the aorist is with Skr. aft. In O., owing to the 
influence of the final uw, this termination is often written untu, 
as karuntu “let them do,” ydténtu “let them go.” 

In all but 8. the second singular is the bare verbal stem. In 
M. a final & is heard, and slightly also in B. and O. In the 
dialect of Northern Gujarat a @ is sounded after the final con- 
sonant, as Hay “do thou,” Arq “speak thou,” Te “go thou.’’! 
But in the rest this person ends with the final consonant, as kar 
“do,” dekh “see.” In the H. medieval poets this person often 
ends in f@, as stated in §§ 4, 5, 7, corresponding to which is a 
plural in #, as 


shinier abi u 
‘‘Seize ye! seize ye! muttering of war.’’—Chand, Pr. R. xix. 33. 


This form is also found in G., and in Old-M. takes the shape 
of U, as UT “find thou!” for arag, from urafe, with in- 
organic anuswara. Sindhi, which causes all its words to end in 
a vowel, makes this person end in 8, which is apparently only 
a weakening of the final vowel of the stem. The dialectic 
forms of H. present few noteworthy peculiarities, in some cases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are really other 
tenses used imperatively. Thus the form aTtq “beat ye!” 
common in the eastern area, is really a future, “ ye shall beat.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Urdu, in giving an order, 


1 Vans Taylor, Grammar, p. 89, 
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the future is used, as TTA @Y Bua Pa ATara “ You will bring 
Ram with you,” that is, “bring him with you!” So also the 
infinitive, as {Wa ATA BAlHet ATaAT “Do all this work to- 
day,”’ literally, “(Take care) to do,” ya ftw at Fat 2 aa 
Wat STAT “ Pay this debt, and then go away.” 

Most of the seven languages have, in addition to the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a favour. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing. <q, Plur. gay. In P. this form is seldom employed, 
and when used, may be considered as borrowed from H. In 
the other languages are— 


Sindhi Sing. 2. F3#t, US, Plur. 2. THY, Wait. 
Gujarati ” at, ” Wat. 


In a few stems in H. which end in e, & is inserted between 
the stem and the termination, the final vowel being changed to 
i, as @ “take,” wife, 2 “give,” Ztfaa; the stem HT “do” 
is in this case changed to at, making atfaa “be pleased to 
do.” Sindhi sometimes takes in the singular ¢q instead of <BR, 
probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in w; and in the plural, instead of yal, the forms FHT, TITS, 
ZAP, TATE are used when great respect is implied, as afsat 
“be pleased to go,” @fastg “be pleased to hear.” Many of 
the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form ; thus Rajputana 
ZH, sa, FH, or simply GF, as arfctsa, ATA, Atat “be pleased 
to strike.” 

Vararuchi (vil. 20, 21, 22) teaches that ya and jd may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future, 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowel. 
In Old-Marathi, accordingly, a form with inserted q is found 
in present, past, and future, as well as imperative, as af<stay 
“he does,” afcsat “he did,” afta “he will do,” afTSR “do 


1 Pincott’s Sakuntala, p. 12, a first-rate text-book in admirable idiomatic Hindi, 
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thou,” in which the junction vowel between the inserted 3 and 
the termination has been changed to e. As, however, the in- 
serted & is also a type of the passive, this form has occasionally 
been mistakenly used in a passive sense, as At atfcaat “I am 
struck.” Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Skr. 
potential, which is confirmed by the Pali forms quoted in § 4, 
and by the dotted wy in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The @ of the Skr., as in Q¥z, is 
doubled in Pa. a#@earfa, and hardened to sy in Pr., whence 
the modern #, with lengthening of the preceding vowel in H., 
and change of ¢ to a in G. (cf. G. Zq@= Za). As Vararuchi, 
in extending the use of this increment to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a potential has passed over 
into that of a respectful imperative, or, as Trumpp well calls it, 
precative. 

To this tense belong the two M. words gus and utfza. 
The former is the precative of Fgqm (Skr. / aq) “to speak,” 
and means literally, “be pleased to say ;’’ in modern times it 
means “that is to say,” “de.,” “videlicet,” as aq #8Ua ATST 
“acwd, that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
FEURA, meaning “in that case,” as WHA TWAT FeUIA 
ata giea “If rain falls, then (or, in that case) there will be a 
crop.” The latter, with a plural atf#aa, and a future urfeaa, 
is from YTE@ “to see,” literally “please to see,” and means 
“it ought,” as @ ata aa Ufest “this work ought to be done,” 
literally “please to see (that) this work is done;” “see” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “seeing to,”’ 
“ providing for,” “taking care for.’’! 

Similar to these is the H. ytf#@, lit. “please to wish,” but 


1 See Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary under these words; also Godbol’s Marathi 
Grammar, p. 92. 
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meaning “ought,” and, like qtf¥ai in M., used with the past 
participle, as qe ara faat arfea “this work ought to be 
done.”” Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
‘af is often, like other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
oblique form of the infinitive, and it would not be absolutely 
incorrect to say @t#t Gtfea. In fact, the construction both in 
M. and H. with the past participle remounts to a period when 
the participial character of this form was not yet forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in H. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in M., where, as will be seen hereafter, the distinction » 
between the preterite and participle still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in the word BY¢q “it 
is wanted,” French “il faut,” Italian “bisogna.” It is from 
the verb sitq “to see,” and is used with a dative of the subject, 
as Aft Flat AT WTA Wel “I want no other blessing,” like 
Latin “mihi necesse est, oportet, decet,”’ etc. It is conju- 
gated throughout the full range of tenses, as Hat At F AiT 
sivzad eq “Whatever was required for the voyage,” HY ATL 
BTU BATT at “ Should I require venison, then... .” 


§ 35. A simple future derived from the old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-Hindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem kar “do,” as a type: 


sine. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. | 3. 
Gujarati GIT ATT ATT afcg ATTY aT. 
OH. aftet afte afca afte aftet afte. 
Kellogg (Gr. p. 238) gives the following interesting tran- 

sitional type from eastern Rajputana :— 


sine. l. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 
aCe ata ata acetate | att. 
ae 
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There are, in fact, four types of the future in the modern 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters @, 4, W, and q. The sa type has a variant ha. The 
ga, la, and ba types belong to the class of participial tenses, 
and will be discussed under that head. The sa type, with its 
variant ha, found in G. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several of the modern rustic dialects of H., is the only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in zshya, as in karish- 
yami, which, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pali 
karissémi, and retains that form in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Rajput acta seems to rest 
upon the confusion between the first persons of the singular 
and plural already noticed in H.; for Rajp. Hct, though now 
a plural, represents afcwtfa better than does ata, which 
latter leads to Pr. plural afcara, just as does G. afrcy. The 
G. 1 sing. atta has rejected all terminations, and lengthened 
the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con- 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. The second and third persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Prakrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the ¢ in the second syllable is 
probably due to the neglect of vowels in G., where the first 
plural even is written in three ways, as @UTY, afTy, or HCY. 
The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, still unfixed. 

In most of the Prakrits the future has undergone a further 
weakening, by which the = of the higher types has been re- 


, solved into %, so that we get such forms as afafefa side by 


side with afawfa. It is from this weakened form that the: 
Hindi type is derived. Thus 8 sing. a@f<® represents Pr. 
afcez from aftefa; 3 pl. afte= afcdfa, and so on. Here 
also come in the old Purbi forms aftefe, af<afe, which are 
transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Braj dialect 
occur such forms as @t¥T, Bre, where the ai has crept into 


VOL. III. 8 
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the second syllable, probably from the analogy of the ga type 
karai-gd. The commonest form is that given above, with short 
¢ im the second syllable. This is Chand’s ordinary future, as 


Sa ada aa TTA 1 
Us GSA A ATS ti 


“We nobles all will fight, 
(That) the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish.” 


—Pr. R. xxi. 94. 
a fax qafe aafaet u, 


& fax uftet ea 
‘‘Kither I well yield my head to thee, 
Or I will put the umbrella on my head.’’—Pr. R. i. 279. 
(z.e. I will either die or conquer.) 


aaast afe fofu aa eftet i 
UTS TT ATVTS AFTST 
‘Having plundered Kanauj, I wll carry off all your riches, 
After that, I well fight at Mahoba.’’—7b. xxi. 87. 
It is also the ordinary future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Ramayan, as 
wafe aifa fra Gat afcet u 
area afr aaa wa tT | 


‘<In every manner I wll serve my beloved, 
I well take away all the fatigue of the journey.” 
—Ay-k. 399. 


Also universally in Kabir, as 


AT STAT Bet ALS Fal UT FAT UTS I 
‘Ye know not when he (¢.e. death) well strike, whether at home or 
abroad.”—Ram. xix. 5. 


anfc a tat Get ara tt 


‘¢ You will never find such a place again.—7d. xliii. 2. 


where Get = WzEt 2 pl. fut. of arat “to find.” 


When the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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medieval poets, and, as has been shown above, it has not suc- 
ceeded in expelling the old synthetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 


§ 36. In M. and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imperative in S., seem at first sight to 
differ in the active from those in the neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessary in explanation of this peculiarity. The 
neuter qzy “to get loose,” and the active qrea “ to set free,”’ 
are thus conjugated in the present in M. | 


sinc. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 
wz | - Yea (ora) ge wet Wea. 


at ae at ae set Ayia. 


Similarly in 8. the neuter gam “to go,” and the active 
wey “to give up,” conjugate the present thus :— 


sinc. 1. 2. 3e PL. 1. 2; 3. 
eat aa aa i re oll ware. 
afeat afet ae afer afeat avifa. 

ae afefa. 
wet 


On comparing these two sets of forms, it will be seen that 
the active differs from the neuter by insertion of = in M., and 
of gin 8. This inserted vowel has, however, disappeared in 
some persons, as in M. first and second plural, and in S. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on Marathi seek to derive the forms of the neuter 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and the forms of the active 
from those of the Parasmaipada. There is, however, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact that the Skr. Atmane- 
pada had died out of use so early as the Prakrits, and that the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in use in the 
other languages, where there is nothing to lead us to look for 
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an origin from the Atmanepada, inasmuch as the known changes 
of the Parasmaipada afford a satisfactory explanation, and in 
those languages the type which in M. is restricted to neuter 
verbs is used for both neuter and active. A more probable 
supposition is that which would derive the forms of the active 
in M. and 8. from the Skr. causal, the characteristic aya having 
been changed in Pr. to e, and still further shortened in S. to z, 
while in M. the personal terminations have been blended with 
the q of aya into a long vowel; thus M. @rét presupposes an 
earlier form @teIx or Ate, for it must be noted that the 
termination U resulting from Skr. wfa, Pr. wz, has been 
dropped in this word. So in the first sing. 8. gfeaTt repre- 
sents an older @Yzatfa, and is thus earlier in type than M. 
aret for atfet, through ayeaTe. The second singular in 
which the personal termination is retained also supports this 
view, for in it the characteristic $ holds the same place in the 
word as the characteristic aya of the Sanskrit causal, namely, 
between the stem and the termination: so it does in Sindhi in 
all the persons. The value of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this where a student, who is guided by the facts of 
one language only, is liable to be misled, owing to want of the 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in 8S. that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to strict rule, the second singu- 
Jar of neuter verbs ends in u, as ATg “to die,” imperative AR 
“die thou ;” while in active verbs it ends in %, as uTay “ to 
cherish,”’ imperative aTf@ “cherish thou.” Trumpp, however, 
gives a long list of active verbs whose imperative ends in z, 
while there are others which take both terminations. It is 
impossible, at present, satisfactorily to account for this irregu- 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in 8. derived 
from actives in Sanskrit form the imperative in uw, while those 
which are derived from 8. causals form it in ¢. Should this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the ¢ would 
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appear to be the representative of the Skr. aya of the causal. 
Thus while Skr. At produces 8. aa, Skr. ute produces S. 
uatfa, shortened from uta (Pr. ata@fg). The second plural of 
neuters ends in 0, as Fat “go ye!” while that of actives ends 
in io or yo, as @fsar or west. The earlier form in tho 
(Pr. ZH) is also in use as Beer. 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in uw, notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bht con- 
jugation, or, if in Sanskrit of other conjugations, yet reduced 
to the Bhi type in Prakrit. 


Us “to read,” imp. UZ Skr. 4/ bred imp. Ud- 
qag “ see,” » UY 9 uate » WA. 


fara ‘ grind,” 99 fax 99 v faq ” fafw, but Pr. uta 
(Hem. iv. 185). 


4ty - graze,” » TR ” VAT » Wt. 
Tay “keep,” , TW » VI » WW. 


SEY “say,” RF VHT » WATS, but Pr. Bg 
(Hem. iv. 2). 


wraq “to inform,’’ makes rq and af@, it is from Skr. 
BIT, imperative snwitfe, from which comes regularly aifa, 
through a form arate, but this verb may be also neuter, as in 
“tell! tell!’? and would thus, by the masses, be formed like 
neuters, and have AT. way “to blow” (with bellows), 
makes wWq and fa, it is from Skr. tAT, imp. Ga, whence 
regularly wa. Here the form ‘fq, the ordinary form for 
actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in u As a general result, it 
may be suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal type. 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gipsy verb, as given by 
Paspati and Miklosich, differ very widely from the Indian 
type, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much have 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
the original terminations. The present among the Rumelian 
gipsies has the following endings: S. 1. a, 2. sa, s, 3.7; Pl. 1. 
sa, 8, 2. na, n, 3. na, n. Thus from kerdva “to do ”— 


Sing. 1. kerava, or kerav. Pl. 1. kerasa, or keras. 
2. kerasa ,, keras. 2. keréna ,, kerén. 
3. keréla_ ,, kerel. 3. kerena ,, kerén. 


Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 
more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 
precedes the @ are used in ordinary conversation. The 8. 2 
sounds also keresa, kerés. Here we distinguish two junction- 
vowels @ and e, as ker-4-sa, ker-é-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the e originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in verbs of the Bhi and other 
types, and as often omitted in causals; so we have yeTfa and 
yafa, tratfa and Wrafa, ercz and ettz, ATE and wee. 
But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty ; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination démi of S. 1. in Paspati’s 
dva, or dv, and ast in his dsa, or ds. So also anti, Pr. enti, re- 
appears in ena or en. The ela, el of S. 3. may stand to ati in 
the same relation as the t/a of O. and M. p.p.p. does to Skr. ia ; 
but if so, it is a strange confirmation, and from an unexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported. 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the ena, en may have been borrowed 
from P. 8, for we have seen similar cases in the other lan- 
guages, but the P. 1, with its ending in s, is entirely in- 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies have retained a fuller form of the 8. 1, as 
jami “T go,” dvami “TI come,” stimi “I am,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words, bihemi “I fear,” chinemt “I cut,” 
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ddmi, demi “I give,” janami, janemi “I know,”’ enemi “T bring ” 
(from aratt), Ainimi “I buy” (at), and others (Miklos. ii. 4). 

The imperative is the only other simple tense, it has the 
forms ker “do thou,” kerén, do ye,” me kerel “let him do,’”’ me 
keren “let them do.” The meaning and origin of this prefix 
me is not explained by Paspati, and I am not aware of any- 
thing in the Indian languages with which it can be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modern Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Rumelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is nothing specially 
noteworthy about it. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PARTICIPIAL TENSES. 
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§ 39. So widely has the modern verb diverged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there still remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more numerous in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from the Prakrit. These tenses may be 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. chaltd “he moves,” which is really “moving 
(he is),” or of a participle, to which are attached much-worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasatos 
“thou laughest,” which is really “laughing thou art,” Pr. 
hasanto ’st (whether the remnant of the substantive verb still 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in either case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. chaltd, and M. hasatos, belong, therefore, to the same 
category): (2) consisting of a participle, to which is subjoined 
a substantive verb, the two words standing separate, but form- 
ing one phrase, as in H. dekhté hai “he sees,” te. “he is 
seeing,’ M. Uihit dhe “he is writing.”’ 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental differ- 
ence, that in the former the traces of the substantive verb 
which do exist are still in the Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in the latter the substantive verb, which is combined 
with the participle, is not in the Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by the languages out of the Prakrit. 

The first of these two classes I propose to call “ participial 
tenses,” and they will be treated of in this chapter ; the second 
I shall call, following the example of the grammarians, “ com- 


> and shall reserve their discussion for another 


pound tenses,’ 
chapter. 

The participle used in the formation of tenses may be traced 
back to the Prakrit equivalents of the following Sanskrit 


participles. 

1. The present Active (Parasmai.), as in GY m., uqat Z, Wad 2. 

2. The past Passive (with inserted {), as in HA m., HAS, HA 2. 
(Pr. ATTCAY etc.). 

3. The future participle Passive or verbal adjective, as in @TTRA m., 
CAAT SL, CHA 2. 

To these must be added certain much abraded forms of 
special past participles, which are used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti- 
ciple passive (noted as p.p.p.), it is the Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit. The classical language does not prefer to insert the 
intermediate ¥ in the p.p.p., but the popular languages do 
prefer it to a very great extent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become the rule to insert it, and the cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions. 


§ 40. The participle of the present active in Pali and the 
Prakrit takes the forms of the a-stem of nouns, and retains the 
nasal throughout ; thus gyal m., waadt ~, Wid nv. The varia- 
tions introduced by the conj ugational peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and all roots take this one form. 

Sindhi reproduces this universal Prakrit form with softening 
of @ into @, and declines it for gender and number thus (hal 


6“ g0 ”\— 
Sing. ez My ewer f. Pleat m, SAH S, “going.” 
In active verbs, with which must be reckoned causals, the 


characteristic ¢ appears (§ 36), but here lengthened to 2, as 
(bhar “ fill”’?)— 


Sing. ACS m., ATIALL. —PL. ACLNT m., ACTS S. “ filling.” 


There are some minor exceptions and contractions which may 
be learnt from the special grammar of the language, but the 
forms given above are the regular types. 

Panjabi retains the nasal in verbs ending in vowels, as jd 
“‘go0,” BTet “going,” ho “be,” Hat “being,” sei “serve,” 
vet “serving.” In some of the rustic dialects the nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
heard aTCST or ATLAT “beating.” In the classical dialect, 
however, the nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 
ATTST m., ATTST f.; plural ars m., arcetat f. Not un- 
frequently the g is dropped, and we hear T4T, Fat for SICaE 
Bat. 

Hindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
_ ended in ant, and still exists in several rustic dialects with the 
termination at. Chand inserts or omits the nasal at pleasure, 
to suit his metre, as FCA Ata WBA “possessing three feet” 
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(Pr. R. i. 61); Waa aaa Ste Aa | “the ear hearing, it is 
broken” (¢b. i. 159) ; tsta “shining,” asta “arraying,” aut 
“being beautiful,” aq “ being cut,” etc. (7b. vi. 18), but asa 
“playing (music),” @ga “mounting (a horse)” (xix. 8). 
Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as BTa “ going” (Ram. 
S.-k. 7) ; waa “humming” (7b. 9); wraa “meditating,” aTaa 
“finding,” aTaa “being pleased,” Waa “singing” (all in 
Ay-k. 1); and this is also common in most medieval poets, 
thus Bihari Lall ywra “placing” (Sat. 6), ata (aga) “falling” 
(ib.), @tea “being beautiful,” waa “appearing,” afeaa 
“looking” (ib. 7,9, etc.). Kabir faga “living” (Ram. 30, 5); 
aya “being bound” (éb. 31, 3). It survives in all the dialects 
of the eastern Hindi area, in Oudh, Riwa, and Bhojpur, and 
even in the Gangetic Doab. 

The other form ends in a vowel, and is in use in classical 
Hindi, as sing. AI<aT m., ATA £; pl. aca m., Arctat 7 
“beating.” In the Braj dialect it takes the forms ATTY m., 
arcfa 7£; pl. areca m. 7. The Garhwali dialect preserves the 
older form, as aTC#yT, but has also, as have the Rajputana 
dialects, aT<at. Kellogg gives also a Kumaon form ACH, 
which probably arises from ATCT, just as Panjabi aTaT from 
HTT. 

It would seem that, to account for the co-existence of these 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and the other in d (=o), 
we must have recourse to Hoernle’s theory of the ka- affix, and 
derive @ta, @Ca from Pr. aceil, while we derive @¥atT, 
a@cat from a Pr. ataat. The ka- theory, however, thus 
begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itself. 

Gujarati has also two forms, one indeclinable ending in af, 
as Brat “loosing,” the other declinable, as sing. STSAt m., 
AZ, dn.; pl. Beat m., at, atu. The terminations are cigs 
of the adjective in this language (Vol. II. PB. 150). There is 
also a form of the indeclinable participle in @, as @Y€a, which, 
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like the Bangali, is apparently the locative singular, while that 
in at has the ending of the old nom, pl. neuter, though, in 
sense, it approaches more to the locative, as ATCT GUA BiTSat 
aTaT Sta atat “If in loosing my bonds thy teeth should 
break.” Vans Taylor, however, distinguishes two separate 
words with this ending, one of which he would derive from the 
locative singular of Sanskrit feminines, as FarTaTa, the other 
he would derive from the Skr. infin., as ad. The first form 
he assumes to have been the origin of such phrases as ATt 
araqat “on my coming,” the second, of such as atat fraae 
“he teaches to do.” This, however, is very doubtful.” 

Two forms are also observable in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. The indeclinable ends in @, at, and atat, as qza, 
aeat, azatat. The first of these agrees with Hindi, the 
second with Gujarati, and the third is merely the second with 
an enclitic particle at added for emphasis. In active verbs the 
characteristic ¢ appears, as YSta, ATStat, ArStatat “loosing.” 
There is also a declinable form, which, however, is not now used 
as a participle, but appears in the third person of the present 
tense, thus sing. FLAT m., qears, qed n.; pl. Tea m., AAMT S, 
qeat ». 

Oriya has only one form for the present participle. It is in- 
declinable, ending in ¥ or Z, as 2a, @q “seeing.” Of these 
two forms, that with the nasal is the older, though now less 
used, and probably comes from the Pr. neuter in #, though 
the intermediate steps are not easily traced. 

Even in the earliest writings in Bengali there is no regular 
present participle, but a form derived from the locative of the 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in ¥@, as @f@a, and is now used 
as an infinitive, meaning “to see.” Literally, it means “in 
seeing,” and is used in this sense by Bidyapati, and the older 
poets. Thus AT fagifea ae We Ure “Ln wringing (or 


1 Leckey, Grammar, p. 179. 2 Grammar, p. 113. 
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from wringing) her hair there flows a stream of water” (Pr. 
K.-S. 13, 15); Sxrza ESS VTAS WTTATaA | “On seeing (her), 
love smote him in the heart” (ib. 15, 7). Even here, how- 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as WTTa waa MTSE ATT 1 
“T saw the fair one go to bathe (7.e. tn going, or while going)”’ 
(ib. 13, 18) ; ara Buea wa Wa wats | “In seeing (or to see) 
Kanh, there has been now delight” (#b. 20, 10). So Bharat 
Ward wird wes BaTAT “By causing to hear, and by hearing, 
I shall obtain news” (Bidya S. 247). 


§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
we next proceed to exhibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
either with or without the addition of fragments of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen that there is great variety 
in the practice of the respective languages, though all the 
variations are sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
generally as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time is more clear and definite than that 
afforded by the old present of the synthetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
different directions. 

Sindhi,! to begin with, makes this participle into a future. 
In the third person of both numbers the participle is used 
without any addition, thus 


Sing. eazt Ma. ua f. Pil. CAST m., Vaiss f. “he, she, ete., 
will go.” 


The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb Wa “to be,” though much abraded and indistinct, it runs 


Sing. ead M., wifes f. PL CuITs m., Bates Jf. “thou, ye, 
etc., will go.” 
The singular masculine ends in ¥, just as does the corre- 


1 This section follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp. 289, 291, etc. 
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sponding person of the aorist, and we may resolve it thus, 
halando asi =haland’ asi=haland’ ai=halandé. The anuswara 
is here, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
caused by loss of s, and first stood over the a of ai; when these 
two syllables were contracted into one, it took its place over 
that one. In the singular feminine we start from halandi ast, 
where the final long ¢ of the participle is shortened, and asi = 
ai=é, giving halandié, a form still in use, though Trumpp gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halandiad. The 
plural masculine arises from halandd stha, where stha has be- 
come ¢ha, and then ha; the h being dropped, we get halandéda= 
halando, subsequently resolved into its present form halandai. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb. 

In the same way may be explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

Sing. eugta m., eufeafa Sf. Pi. aera Me, eufenat Sf. 

Here, again, we meet an instance of the curious change of 
@ into @, which we observed in the Panjabi and Sindhi pro- 
nouns of the first person plural wat and wat (Vol. II. p. 308). 
Thus halando asmi becomes halando asi, then halandu ’si, the 
final o being shortened to «. In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asmi cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi; instead, the é of the participle changes to its semivowel, 
producing halandy asi, which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or gwafa, or even gufgafa. As to 
the termination @¥ of the plural, I am disposed to regard it 
as formed by analogy from a singular f@, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. @:, which, if the @ be re- 
jected, would yield @¥ or Y, but not, according to any known 
processes, Gt. 


§ 42. Closely analogous to the Sindhi future is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. future, the third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb, and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic future of Sanskrit 
(bodhitdsmi, bodhitasi, but bodhitd). 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense is, apparently, not used alone in a participial sense. 
afcat or afcat would always imply “he does,” never “doing.’’ 
For the purely participial sense the indeclinable participles 
given in the last section are used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracmg out the Marathi 
persons than those of Sindhi, not only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, but because in the 
second and third persons there are two sets of terminations, one 
of which is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre- 
sent, the other when it 1s conditional. 

Beginning with the third person, we have these forms (sut 
“‘escape’’) : 

Indicative. Sing. azar m,at Soa. Pi. GeaTa m., f,, n., “he, 
she, etc., escapes.’’ 

Conditional. Sing. YZaT ~., ats, an. Pl asa m., AS, ay x., 


“‘ were he, etc., to escape.” 


Here the indicative strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not now in M. end in o in the masculine singular, 
though they did so in Maharashtri Prakrit; the to of the in- 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con- 
tains the verb santi, in Old-M. changed to dé, just as in the 
third plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varying 
terminations for gender of the modern participle. The con- 
ditional, on the other hand, is simply the modern participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The second person runs thus: 


Indicative. Sing. qzala m., Ata fs &@ a. Pl. qeat m., fry 2. 
Conditional. Sing. qeara m., aa f, aa n., Pl. qeat May fry 1. 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in 0, sutatos=sutato 
’si (asi) ; while in the conditional, sutatds = sutatd asi, with the 
modern ending in d. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the same in both indicative and conditional, and is— 


Sing. qeat m., AS a@i2 Pil. azat m.f. n. 


Final anuswara here represents probably Pr. sing. amhi, pl. 
amho; but the sandhi is irregular, as f. sutaté=sutati amhi; the 
variant sutatyé, used in the Konkan, is more regular for sutaty 
amht. The pl. sutaté = sutatéd amho, where, again, the steps of 
transition to sutaté are difficult to work out. 


§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Bengali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis- 
cussion in the next chapter, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore belongs to this 
place. The tense is (dekh “ see” )— 


Sing. 1. @fqata, 2. @fafaa, 3. 2faa. Pi. 1. 2faara, 2. 
efaat, 3. efaaa. 


The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Vol. IT. p. 147): dekhitdm therefore 
=dekhita asmi=dekhita amhi in the sing., and dekhita amhu in 
the pl., lit. “seeing I am ;” dekhitis=dekhita asi, where, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the ¢ has crept into the penultimate (now 
ultimate) syllable; dekhité similarly =dekhita stha, whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha = dekhitéd. So, also, dekhiten = dekhita 
(s)anti, with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense runs thus : 


Sing. 1. SUfa, 2. SGq, 3. @Gat. Pl. 1. @uq (qd), 2. 2a, 
3. @aa. 


VOL. III. | 9 
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In this tense is preserved the older form of the participle 
Pr. dekhanto, O. dekhanté, which, as usual, appears unchanged in 
the third sing., as also the pl. Pr. dekhante preserved in the 
3 pl. The other persons exhibit only slight modifications of 
the terminations of the aorist, which are those of the Sanskrit 
present asmi, asi, etc. 

In B. and O. this tense is used with afe (afe) “if,” pre- 
fixed, “if I were to do,” etc.; when used alone, it means “I 
might or should do,” and in B. narrative it occasionally ap- 
pears as an habitual past, “I used to do.” 

It should also be mentioned that just as the Bengali pandits 
have banished the old singular of the pronoun and declared it 
vulgar, so they have branded the singular number of all their 
tenses as low, and those grammarians who write under pandit 
influence gravely assure us that “the singular and plural are 
the same in Bengali verbs, and it is the nominative case before 
them which determines whether they are singular or plural” 
(Yates’s Gr., ed. Wenger, p. 43). When they come to the real 
old singular, their agitation is extreme, they are too honest to 
leave it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they preface it 
thus, “If a person speaks with the greatest humility of himself, 
or with the greatest contempt of another, he employs this form; 
but it is not found in good composition. We should have been 
happy to pass it over entirely; but to enable the student to 
understand what he will but too often hear (alas! yes, far too 
often, in the mouths of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in Bengal), it seems necessary to give one example ” 
(7b. p. 47). 

The best Bengali poets had not discovered that these forms 
of their mother-tongue were low or vulgar down to the be- 
ginning of the present century. In a page opened at random 
in the Mahabarat of Kasiram Das occur tf#@ “he remained,” 
afaat “he said,” faratfaat “he asked,’ feyte “he has 
given,” @igza “he shall be.” Kabi Kankan uses ufefa “ thou 
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shalt fall,” afcfa “thou diedst,” arfeq “I was;” and 
Bharat Chandra, fef@ “thou hast done,” urq “I found,” and 
innumerable other forms, which would be classed as vulgar by 
the purists of the present day. 


§ 44. In the remaining languages, Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present participle are used as an 
indefinite present tense, without any trace of the old substan- 
tive verb. ‘The indeclinable form occurs constantly in Chand, 
thus @IfaH ACA URAC VATA | MAA ATAA Yea ATA i “In 
Kartik he performs ablutions at Puhkar, and hears with his ears 
the glories of Gokarn.”—Pr. R.i. 198. The long list of words 
of this form in vi. 39, describing the fight at the darbar, may 
be construed either as participles or present tenses. It is one 
of those scarcely translateable jingles of which Chand is so 
fond Yat UIT UIT At | THA ATT ATT AT hb Aaa ATT ATT 
at | Aaa ATT ATT SY | and so on for fifty lines. Perhaps the 
meaning may be thus roughly paraphrased— 


They thrust with sword-edge biting, 
They shout the shout of smiting ; 
They crouch from weapons sweeping, 
They watch the steel blade leaping. 


The meaning is clearer in other places. Waa Waa uta 
BATA | ATA FATT HA | AHA ATIAT ATA AlT | TAG Ata 
aq (Pr. R. Ix. 17), “The wind blows like to fire, distressing 
the mind (as if with) penance, the tanks dry up, the mud is 
stirred up, the fishes’ bodies pant.’ So in Bihari Lal, qatraa 
Tara WB aea area ara i went att fea wc aar artet 
waa fara y “The dolphin-shaped earring shines (sohat) in 
the ear of Gopal, as the flag of love appears (lasat) at the 
threshold while he enters the heart’ (Sat. vi.). He constantly 
uses the feminine Braj form in f@ both as a participle and a 


present. wefa 4 Sat at gaa Hafaa sae STiiat u dT 
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Ta At fa Ws wt aafa sifa u “The virtuous wife does 
not repeat the bad words of her husband’s younger brother, 
fearing (darati) a quarrel, but dries up with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaches its cage ”’ (Sat. xv.). 

In classical Hindi both forms are used as a present tense, it 
is unnecessary to give instances, as the practice is universal. 
The same is the case in P., where F wet “T send,” is the 
ordinary indefinite present. MRC St Creat ae ast 2 2as arse 
“They put a lump of sugar in the mouth of “the | boy and girl.’?? 

Classical Hindi also uses this participle, with “if” prefixed 
as a past conditional; thus they say afe @ ATaat at waet TEt 
atat “Had I known, I never would have gone,”’—a similar 
practice to that of O. and B. mentioned in the last section. 

The declinable participle is used in G. as a past habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, according to the grammarians, so that 
¥# SYeat means “I used to loose,” or, “I should loose.” In 
the former sense it is employed in the same way as the old 
present or aorist # Brg. The example given is qa @CTaAT 
VT Taat (pl. masc.) wef “you used not to keep a fair 
share.”” Most commonly, however, it is used with an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language being very fertile 
in the production of compound tenses. 


§45. The passive past participle in Sanskrit has many forms; 
the simplest, though least widely used, in the classical lan- 
guage, is, however, that in ita (tas, itd, tam), as Ufaa “fallen.”’ 
The @ of the affix, as would be expected, becomes in the 
higher Prakrits g, and m the more common dialects falls out 
altogether ; thus we have etfad = etfta “lost,” afazt= afaa: 
“ robbed,” afeg= weld “taken,” and many others. 

But Var. vii. 32 admits even in Maharashtri the form from 


1 «¢ Panjab Customs,” in Appendix to Panjabi Grammar, Loodhiana, p. 91. 
2 Leckey, Grammar, p. 160. 


—_ 


ae 
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which the Z has entirely dropped, and instances efay for yfad 
“laughed,” ufea for ufgd “recited,” and this form has be- 
come the type of most modern languages. In Old-Hindi this 
participle regularly ends in sing. Yt m., &f, pl. Um., Zf, as 
HA m., HAZ, etc., “burnt.” Here the | represents the ¥ 
of the Prakrit, hardened into a semivowel before the final 
vowel. In the feminine it is merged in the $ of the affix, and 
in the plural lost altogether, for #@ easily passes into We. 

Chand uses this form throughout, as 74 tat sifa wa 24 
uta “his body remained bright, he went to the abode of the 
gods” (i. 299); aat “done,” wat “gone,” ete. It is, how- 
ever, more frequently used as a tense than as a participle, and 
further illustrations will be given in a following section. 

The form in @¥ lasts all through the medieval poets, and is 
still in use in the dialects of Rajputana and in Braj. In the 
former a slight change has occurred, sing. aTat, pl. ATaT, 
while in Kumaon the form is sing. arfcat, pl. arfrar. 

Modern classical Hindi has sing. AT<T ™, ATTY “#3; pl. 
Ale m., ATT A, “ struck.” 

Panjabi retains the = of the Prakrit, and has sing. ATT AT m., 
arat 7; pl. att m., arcratZ, “ struck ;” so also does Sindhi, 
sing. Sfaat or Tal m., SALSA; pl. gat m., efasiz~ Trumpp 
seems to be here in error in saying that the @ has been inserted 
to fill the hiatus caused by the elision of the ¢. It is rather 
the ¢ of ¢zy hardened to a semivowel, as in Old-H. and P. 

Oriya has rejected the final syllable, just as it has in its 
present participle, and has an indeclinable past participle in ¢, 
as dekhi. This is never used alone, but only in composition, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. The past participle used to 
form. the passive ends in 4, like H., as dekhd jiba “to be seen.” 

The same form is found in Gujarati, as sing. @YeTt (chhodyo) 

| m., BS, Sve (chhodyi) n.; pl. Pret m., SSS, BET 2. 


G., however, in common with M. B. and O., has another 
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form of this participle ending in an affix, whose special type is 
a. The forms may be brought together for comparison— 


G. Sing. QT m., BIL, BirSyn. 
M. (neuter) Sing. @TaT m., qeet ts aeat n. 
» (active) ,, arfeat My arfeat es, area 2. 
G. Pl. Beat, BYSASL, BWiSate. 
M. (neuter) Pl. qza m., Gear Ts aeat n. 
»» (active) ,, aries Mey arfears., arfeat nN. 
B. 2faa, in Old-B. efear (only used as a tense combined with as), 


efaa ‘‘ having seen.” 

O. Sfaqa (the same), Sfaa id. 

The Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi has also an indeclinable past 
participle ATT, in some districts also atfTat, from which it 
forms a tense. 

Here the junction vowel varies much. In B. O. and the 
active of M. it is¢¥. InG., on the other hand, it is ¥, while 
in the neuter of M.it isa. M. has a long string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the junction vowel d; some of these are 
causals by origin, as de “flee,” p.p. qdtat, for pald-i/d (as 
in B. and O. yatga). Others, again, owe the long vowel to a 
Skr. ay, as BS “fly,” pp. Berat, Skr. vyfaa Vv sz+ St. 
Others are denominatives, as ¢tq “be dazzled,” Ztarat, Skr. 
Ztufaa; there are, however, some which I am not able to 
explain on any of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty-five of them participles, 
with the junction vowel a, are also in use. 

The usual explanation of this form in / is that it is derived 
from the Skr. p.p.p. in ita, through Pr. ido, by change of & to 


@, and thence to q. The change is undoubtedly possible as 


far as € and @ are concerned, or as far as q and ~ are con- 
cerned; but the change from = to © is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (p. 363) is usually quoted in 


ad 
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support of this view, but even he cannot avoid being struck by 
the coincidence between this and the Slavonic preterites in /. 

As regards the change from @ to ©, it is observable that it 
only occurs in those Skr. preterites which contain a cerebral. 
Thus wa becomes in Magadhi @#@ (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was evidently a form ad = @z= ae, so that there is no 
question of a g at all. So also in aTag for add = aud = 
egg = ge (Mr. 227). The only other instance known to me is 
me for qq (Mr. 276), but here we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with @e= wa. So widespread a form as the modern 
participle in 7 must rest upon some firmer proof than the rare 
examples given above. 

I am disposed to think that we have in this participle the 
survival of an ancient form which has not been preserved in 
classical Sanskrit, nor in the written Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
here I tread on ground somewhat beyond my own domain) that 
type of the passive past in Skr. which ends in 4 or & may be 
the classical representative of this ancient form; thus we have 
from vq “cut,” Wa:, from v fag “cleave,” fata, and in some 
roots both forms, that in @ and that in 4, stand side by side, 
thus / 7 “fill,” makes aU: and Wa, Vaz “push,” Faq: and Fa: 

Even in the Slavonic languages, however, the characteristic / 
of the preterite is thought to have arisen from an original d, 
and that again from ¢.! If this be so, we have here an ancient 
change which took place before the separation of the various 
members of the Indo-European family, and not a mere local 
corruption confined to Indian ground. In Russian the pre- 
terite is a participle with forms for gender, thus from dielat’ “to 
make,”’ pret. sing. dielal’ m., dielala, dielalo x., pl. dielali mfn.? 
In Servian the same form occurs, trés “to shake,’’ has— 


Sing. trésao m., trésla f, tréslo n. 
Pl. trésli m., trésle f, trésla n. 


1 Rapp, Verbal-organismus, vol. i. p. 99. 
2 Reiff, Russ. Grammar, p. 97; Rapp, vol. i. 137. 


'. KR =x ze +e - eee. - oe at ee 
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Compare Marathi— 
Sing. trasala, _ trasalli, trasalé. 
Pl. trasale, trasalya, trasali 


from ¥Taw “to trouble.” The similarity is striking, and seems 
to be more than a mere accidental coincidence. Moreover, 
the connection between this Slavonic 7 and » is shown in 
more than one instance. Thus, the Russian verb has from es 
“to drag” a pret. past sing. nesén m., neséna fi, neseno 7., 
pl. neseny. The same form occurs in the Czech. 

But we are getting beyond bounds. The comparison is 
attractive, and, if there were time to study the Slavonic 
languages as well as the Indian, might perhaps be worked out 
to some conclusive result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of the same family have a preterite in J, and that 
there may be some connection between the two; while, on the 
other hand, the derivation of this preterite from a past participle 
in ¢ seems strained and ill-supported as regards the Indian 
group, and if true for the Slavonic group, must have occurred 
a long while ago, before the separation of the families, and has 
strangely failed to leave any traces of itself in the most im- 
portant language of the Indian group in its most cultivated 
stage. 


§ 46. Let us turn to matters more within our scope. The 
passive past participle 1s the only part of the modern verb 
which affords an exception to the general rule of the un- 
changeableness of the stem-syllable. Each one of the modern 
languages has a few such participles, which, being derived 
from the Prakrit developments of the Skr. p.p.p., differ from their 
respective verbal stems, which latter are derived generally from 
the form of the root used in the present tense. These early 
Tadbhava participles, as they may justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindhi. Trumpp gives (p. 273) a list of no 
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less than 140 of them, a number which far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the languages. They owe their existence 
chiefly to the omission in Skr. of the intermediate ¥, so that 
the affix @ of the p.p.p. 1s added directly to the root, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, there arises a strong or mixed 
nexus, which in Prakrit has to be dealt with according to the 
ordinary phonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, the 
stem of the verb itself is entirely borrowed from the p.p.p., 
and in that case the modern participle does not differ from the 
rest of the verb; but when the ordinary stem is derived from 
the older present, and only the participle from the old p.p.p., 
the two differ so much that it is difficult at first sight to recog- 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have mostly old Tadbhava participles, 
and it is through these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the verb. Thus— 


STEM. SER. P.P.P. SER. PR. 
qq “be bound” Vay Sat (quasi faq Fey). 
ay “bind ” aay aq 
w= “be heard ”’ 


Vz aut aa 


ay “hear” 


CH “ be cooked ” 
Czy “cook” 


vs 
| 
eae vay wl 
} 
} v8 
jp 


Aj 
+ 


Way “be got 9 


agzq “be broken ” 
_ “‘ break ” 
aa “ be fried ” 


- 66 fry 33 


aay 
wet “ be milked ” 
Se “milk” Vee get TTT 
Se “ torment ” 4/ ae zwy zwar 
ATT 


ts Uz (analogy of 
Ww) 


Ss. 2 >» Wr a ei 
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STEM. SER. P.P.P. SKR. PR. 


feat “be broken” 


fea “ break ” 
au “hear” fast (regular modern form) 
way “ raise” vez  wqay ea 486 afar 


we “kill” 
wa “be killed ” 


Vaq sat ao 80 ae 


WE “rub” 
Wa “be rubbed ” 


Be “touch ”’ 
Bq ‘“S be touched ”’ 


\ 
) 

aa“ be heard” ; s/ y aay wa 
Vay Tat ye fazt, Te 


lve gt ge gt. 


The exact coincidence of these participles with the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit confirms the derivation of the verbal stems given 
in §19. There are many others equally instructive as retain- 
ing the Prakrit form; thus, for instance, we can explain the 
following : 


8. SKR. 8, P.P.P. SER. PR. 
feta “smear,” Vfaq feat fart fam 
aq “warm,” 4 aq aay ada wat 
Aes “sleep,” -/ GT Gat aa await 


UT “ get,” VUIT  utTat NTa Urat [?] 
MAY “bring,” Yarat waiztr warata 
Gsweep,” Va amt 40s fea UT 


So also the origin of Sew “wipe out,” is obscure, till we 
look at the p.p.p. Bagt, which leads to Skr. 3ge, and then we 
see that ughanu is for ugahanu=udgharshanam. The participles 
in tho similarly explain themselves, as 

8. SKR. 8. P.P.P. SER. PR. 
fea<see” Vet feat ez feet 
qa “rain” (VAG qs gs, sat ye qzt 
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fag, Ge <enter,” afar det ufas uret 
(H. F) 
fag “sit,” Vsafaqy dat sufas varet 
(H. $2) 
Ula “grind” = Yfaq tat fas faz 
qa “be pleased,” / aa gat az agt 


The next three words have old Tadbhava participles in 
almost all the languages of this group: 


feay “give,” p.p.p. feat, Pr. feat. 
ALT “do,” ” atat, far, mat, Skr. Wd, Pr. faz, see 
under H. 


AVY “die”, AY, YAY, Ske. a, Pr. FAT. 


Another class is composed of denominatives or neuter verbs 
with the causal type dm (§ 28). These are 


Infin. SATAY “to boil over,” p-p.p SATU 
i SATAY ‘to be extinguished,” 2 SATU 
»  SBTAY “ to fly,” » BVTyt 
55 aaTag “to decrease,” a qurTUy 


» TAT “to be burnt,” » TaTUyT 
es faaray “to be extinguished,” ‘is faatar 
gs frarag ‘* to be sold,”’ » frat 


There is, as already mentioned, considerable obscurity as to 
the derivation of these words: uwddmanu is, however, certainly 
from Skr. ud-di, p.p.p. dina; ujhamanu perhaps from Skr. ut-kshi, 
p-p.p. kshina ; vikdmanu from Skr. vikri, p.p.p., however, not 
krina, but krita. On the analogy of those verbs whose p.p.p. 
ended in ma, may have been formed the modified p.p. in no for 
all verbs of the class, regardless of the fact that in the classical 
language the causal p.p. would end in dpita, e.g. sthdpita. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in 4 take this p.p. in vo in the poets 
as fact, p.p. feral, or apocopated n, as Frat p.p. frara. 

The above remarks explain nearly half the words in 
Trumpp’s list, for the rest the uncertainty is too great to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trumpp, for instance, would 
derive Aly “to satisfy,” and Tay “to be satisfied,’ from Skr. 
vqu, aufa, but the p.p.p. gratcan hardly represent qq. 
Others again there are whose p.p. is intelligible, while the 
infinitive is not. wet “engaged” (in work) explains itself by 
Skr. gm, Pr. Hat, clearly enough, but its infinitive should be 
Jujanu or junjanu (Pa. aatfa). Whence then comes it that the 
infinitive is jumbanu ? So also rudho “busily employed” is clearly 
Skr. {ZF (WY), one form of the infinitive ryjhanu is regularly 
derived from Skr. qua, but what are we to say to another 
form rumbhanu or rubhanu ? 

Panjabi has several of the same early Tadbhava participles 
as Sindhi, and a few of its own. The total number, however, 
is much smaller than in Sindhi. The commonest are 


P.P. SKR. 

MCAT “ do,” Alay Wa (dialectically also @tZy). 
TT “go,” FTM, TAM «= Wet (also ATAT= Skr. YTA). 
STUAT “ know,” STAT SITa- 
SANT “ see,” fzzt zB (also Fest more Sindhico). 
SUT “ give,” few. feat <u. 
MIT “ take,” watat, feat  afaa, instead of classical Yaq. 

“rain,” qET qe. 
TUT “eat,” TUT atfea. 
Gur « fall,” fast Ufda, Sindhi id. through UTI. 
aeeut “ bind,” TET aq. 
YSTUAT “recognize,” QSTat ufcata? H. Ufeatatat. 
fareut “sew,” wtat afaa. 


AITUT “sleep,” aat aa. 
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P.P. 
GHAUT “arrive.” =: WHAT, USTt 


f<FEUT “cook,” FTHT tz. 


faagut “mary,” faagat faattea. 
wfSUt “ say,” fast ata. 
cfzUtT “remain,” fret cfza. 


In the two last the ¢ has leapt over into the preceding 
syllable, and hihd, rihd, are for kahid, rahia, respectively. The 
above list nearly, if not quite, exhausts the early Tadbhava 
participles of Panjabi, and Hindi influence is already at work 


in favour of the ordinary type. 


§ 47. Gujarati has, like Panjabi, a smaller number of these 


participles than Sindhi. 


INFIN. 
ata “do” Ral, ATA 
wg “take” wre 


aretaa “arrive”? =‘ GYeTalt, Ulerat 
zaa “see” feat, atat 
alert “fear” stern, Ttetat 
wig “eat” aru 

BUA “produce” BUT AT 
Tas Cs, WTA CRT 


ag drink” HA 
a “‘ sleep” qat 
weg die” aan 
By “give” anit 
awa “sit” aat 
awa “enter” Wat 
arag “fle” ara 


wa 66 go 93 Wart 


SER. PR 


wa afcat 


WAS] 
is 
<e 
uta fafeet (§ 13) 
artea 
Sela (present utpadyate) 


faa (pres. nishpadyate) 
uta 

ada 

aa 

aud 

wufas 

ufas 

WE (present nasyati) 

| 
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In the instances of kidho, bihidho, khddho, pidho, and didho, 
we have probably formations based on the analogy of dédho, for 
the exception of bthidho, which may owe its dh to a com- 
bination of the # and d of Pr. vihido, there is no older form 
which would yield dk. The origin of these forms will be 
more fully inquired into under Hindi, where they are well 
ulustrated. 

So far does the original meaning of these participles appear 
to have been obscured, that from them a participle ending in 
elo is also formed, and they say kidhelo, dithelo, and the like, 
where the participial element occurs twice. The ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, one in yo, the other in elo, the 
verbs in the above list were bound to have them also, and 
instead of adding e/o to the stem, and making karelo, lielo, 
it has been added to the already formed early Tadbhava 
participle. | 

There appears to be a slight difference in meaning be- 
tween the two forms of the Gujarati past participle, that 
in elo being somewhat more emphatic than that in yo. Thus 
S sara @ “I am come,” but F Mawr @ “I am come,” 
(emphatically). 

Marathi has early Tadbhava participles, and it has others, 
which are accounted irregular by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former are not numerous, and are chiefly 
found in the same stems as in the other languages. Thus we 


have— 
BT “go,” P-p-p. WAT 
a - come,” 99 ATSAT 
AT “ die,” » AAT 


@ “take” (wear), » QTat 
HT “ do,” 4 | eat 
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Stems ending in y exhibit & in the participle, as 


ay “dig,” p-p-p- GZaT 
fq “speak,” »  t8ZaT 
Sry sie slay,” ” Sica 


The explanation of these words is apparently to be found in 
a contraction of syllables; thus Skr. ¥ @a “dig” forms 
regularly p.p.p. @Ta, but the 4 being changed to y in Prakrit, 
a p.p.p. afta would be legitimately formed, whence Gt, to 
which, forgetful of the fact that this is already a participle, M. 
adds its own participial termination ¥T, and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at @zaqt. So also 7 ay, p.p.p. afaya, whence 
wu and #gz+at. Skr. ga has p.p.p. Fa, but a Pr. form 
@fawa would be, and is, used, whence gt, and the stem-vowel 
having been lengthened, 8TZ + @T. 

To a similar retention of the q of the Skr. p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etymology is in some 
cases very obscure : 


B “ take,” Wat “ taken.” 

qT ‘¢ washed,” FAA “ washed.’’ 
qq “see,” afaaat “ seen.” 
ATT “ask,” arfaaat “ asked.” 


Ata “ tell,” afar “told.” 
ATeq “ put,” ATAAT “ put.” 
GT “ eat,” QTat “eaten.” 


In § 15 it was shown that Pr. inserts Win forms like 
ghettum, ghettina, which may be a retention of @ in grihita. 
In the next four words on the list there seems to be a double 
participle, as in G. kédhelo, etc. The origin of BTa is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of @ take. In qt the p.p. 
is apparently a contraction of atfeat, Skr. atfea. 
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§ 48. Hindi has very few of these participles. In the 
classical language only the following are in use: 


ACT “ do,” farat “ done.” 
ATCA « die,” HM “dead.” 
WAT “ take,” fart “taken.” 
eat * give,” feat ‘¢ piven.” 
WTAT “ go,” WAT “ gone.” 


All the other verbs in the language form this participle 
from the common stem used in all the other tenses, though 
in the mediseval poets some of the old Tadbhava participles are 
found, as ditthau “seen,’’ tutthau “pleased,” (¢ushta) in Chand. 
The three verbs kar, le, and de, however, have several peculiar 
forms in Old-H., and in the mediaeval poets, which are still 
heard in some of the rustic dialects. There are three parallel 
forms: 


MT has i. Hts or faray. ti. Bret or faa. iii. Arey or fag. 


2 eet arat or feat. ii. atat or feat. iil. aret or feat. 
So LATA or feral. ii. Sa or faet. iii. Se or fart. 


The curious thing about these three verbs is that every two 
of them have borrowed a form peculiar to the third. For 
kiyau is properly the participle of kar, Skr. wa, Pr. fae? and 
favat. It has been borrowed by & and de. So dinau belongs 
to de, Skr. eat, Pa. and Pr. feat, and has been borrowed by 
kar and Je. Also Uédhau belongs to le, Skr. wey, Pa. and Pr. 
@qt, and has been borrowed by kar and de. We cannot 
get kinau or kidhau phonetically from / @, nor déyau and 
didhau from ¥ @T, nor léyau and linau from ¥ qa, without 
forcing etymology. These three verbs are so constantly used 
together, and fall in so conveniently for rhymes in the poets, 
that it is not surprising that, in the general decay and con- 
fusion of forms out of which the modern languages sprung, 
they should have borrowed from one another. To begin with 
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our oldest author, Chand, fara, faray, and fear, all occur 
frequently, with the first vowel both long and short, and the 
final vowel occasionally cut off if it happens to be in the way 
of the metre. @rat feat sere u “The girl made lamenta- 
tion” (Pr. R.i. 171). It is long in 

ata aa faa faet fea i 


‘He then made reflection on all sides.’’—xx. 20. 


AlaAY WAT Al ATT hi 
‘¢ He made preparation for going.’’—xx. 28. 
Apocopated, as tq and @tq in 
we ufaa Te ATT Sta 


ava fea aa TAA tz 


‘¢ He entrusted the fort to the castellan, 
Made a going to the eastern country.’’—xx. 29. 


wra aa atfa da afsra i 


‘¢ Took all shouting and playing on drums.”’—7b. 


A form with a@ occurs for /e and de only, as wat fan WT 
ara u “ Zook Brahmins and gurus, saying” (ib. 20), and 
44 SF It AIA TT i “ When the maiden gave her troth to the 
bridegroom”’ (1b. 22). 

Commonest by far is the second form with either long or 
short vowel, in the latter case generally with doubling of the 
following consonant, and very frequently with the last vowel 
apocopated. Of these types that with the double consonant is 
nearest to the Prakrit, and thus presumably the oldest, the 
rejection of one consonant and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel is a later feature. In Chand, however, there is no distinc- 
tion between the two; so that one rhymes with the other, as in 


at age fafacs ait waar ca fera 
gaa vet fax aa Ala agzU Ta ATA 1 
‘In his private apartments Prithiraj dallied with his wives and 


attendants, 


In saffron robes and turbaned head he made the sport of love.” 
—xxi. 22. 


VOL. III. 10 
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So also wfe utat fafa faaa “having plundered the land, 
he has taken treasure” (xxi. 89). In this passage the pre- 
ceding line ends with faqq. (In Hindi av=aw, so kinnav is 
to be read kinnau, etc.) 

faefaa at aaa feat afic 
‘‘ Smiling the king accepted the espousal.””—xx. 28. 
aed ug faq sat atat 
ata Sura Ha as AAT 
‘He poured (gave) a thousand jars over Siva, 


Then he took a vow to fast three (days).”’—1i. 189. 


See also the quotation at p. 268 of Vol. II. 
Instances of the apocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a line; as 
Za AA ATS ARTA Als 
fas wit AATEC aS ST I 
‘‘ Having gone ten kos he made a halt, 
Villages and towns between he plundered.”’—1i. 208. 


uftara Fe Ut Faas I 
‘¢ Parimal gave the order for fighting.’’—xxi. 5. 
The third form is more frequently found with de, to which it 
least of all belongs, and has an additional termination iya 
sometimes attached to it, as 


ata ara ua fefaa 


‘‘He gave gifts and honours abundant.” —i. 342. 
In this passage it rhymes with wfqq, which ought perhaps 
to be read fafaa “ having taken.” 
There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 
aac ara aa ay fafera a 
Meet Vea vaca 4 fefsrea i 


‘‘ Carts and boats he went and stopped ; 
Alhé and Udal he suffered not to alight.”—xxi. 86. 


Sd ao 
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for fast and feat respectively. This latter occurs frequently, 
in a slightly altered shape— 


at Stat Sat ATS 
‘¢ Dhundha gave a blessing to the king.’’—1. 305. 


fafacis atfe Zt 2a fea i 
‘< Prithiraj gave him two provinces.’’-—7b. 307. 
All three types may be found repeatedly throughout the 
poem. In later times, as in Tulsi Das and in Braj poetry 
generally, these verbs take the forms WYel, HST, and zyev, 


and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Chand. 
Thus Tulsi Das— 


ufe fafa ete frat aa atest 
fafuaa ete faatafa Stet a 


‘‘In this way he performed all the ceremony of cremation, 
Having duly bathed, he presented the offering of sesamum,”’ 
—Ay-k. 894. 


afe waza dhe Wt aT | 
‘«The guru hath given me good advice.””—76. 928. 


at Aad VS AT BATT kt 
‘‘ Then why has he taken an army with him ?’’—d, 982, 

The above examples may suffice for these special types, 
which have no analogy with other preteritesin H. Oriya and 
Bengali have few such forms, for O. Hat and Hat are merely 
contractions of aftat and a@f<tat, from at “die,” and @T 
“do,” respectively. From aT “go,” O. wat, B. tq, is about 
the only real old Tadbhava in those two languages. 


§ 49. The participial tenses formed from the past participle 
are analogous to those from the present. In ordinary Hindi 
the participle itself is used as a past tense, without any relic of 
the substantive verb ; it will have been noticed that in all the 
passages quoted in the last section, the participle must be trans- 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the modern language, 
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both for active and neuter verbs, as bold “he said,” kiyd “he 
did.” In the medieval poets, however, and to this day in the 
rustic dialects of Oudh and the eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining traces of the incorpora- 
tion of the old substantive verb. Before these terminations the 
long d and é of the p.p. masculine and feminine are shortened, 
and the vowel of the masculine is often replaced by e. Thus 
we have (mdr “strike ”’)— 

SING. l. 2. 3. PL. I. 2. 3. 

mATS ATS ATS ariftg atte artfe 

fats acts aris afce wafies afc 


Also in m. ATES, etc. In the sing. 2, 3, the syllable f@ is often 
added, as artfa, and variated into fz, as arttfe m., arfrfa, 
atfefe f Thus yas ecfa fea aft cTearet “he went re- 
jJoicing, holding in his heart Raghunatha” (Tulsi Das, Ram. 
Sund-k. 4), 2@3 waa tra aC Fat “I have seen with my 
eyes the messenger of Ram” (ib. 12). Tulsi does not observe 
the gender very closely, if at all—yfa Wets Fart F UAT i 
“Again she gave up even dry leaves” (Bal-k. 155), wefa 
IIH ATS Ste i “She asked the people, why is this re- 
joicing P” (Ay-k. 87). But the feminine is kept in foaatfefa 
fas diftes atfe u “The flatteress has given instruction to 
(has prompted) thee” (Ay-k. 101). The type ending in s, 
though used for both 2 and 3 sing., more strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing. from Skr. asi; but in this tense the traces of 
the substantive verb are so much abraded that it is difficult to 
speak with certainty about them. The following handful of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Sundara- 
kanda of Tulsi’s work, will show the various senses in which 
this affix is used: aTufa Ga aE fasa Bart “He eats the 
fruit, and tears up the bushes” (S-k. 40), ag artfa ae aefa 
RSA fasnafa ytt u “Some he slew, some he trampled under 
foot, some he caused to mix with the dust,” ag Way aq a 


ee 
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arat | afe a ava wmreafa qa drat i atet way aafa afe 
afei.... artfa fafwac afe wacret | “Saith the lord of 
Lanka, who art thou, and what? By whose strength hast thou 
torn to pieces the forest, hast thou never heard of my fame, . 
for what fault hast thou killed the demons?” (ib.) Panjabi 
throws no light on the subject, as it does not use this form, but 
employs the participle simply as a tense, as mat, tu, uh madrid, 
“T, thou, he, smote.’’ Indeed, to such an extent in H. and P. 
has this custom of using the bare participle as a preterite tense 
prevailed, that it cannot now be used in any other sense, and if 
we wish to say “smitten,” we must not use H. mdrd or P. 
madrid alone, but must add the participle of the modern sub- 
stantive verb, and say H. mdrd hid, P. madrid hoid. The only 
trace in P. of the old substantive verb is to be found in a 
dialectic form which I have often heard, though it does not 
seem to be used in writing, as @tar@ “he did,” which is 
probably to be referred to 8S. watsfe. The grammarians, 
however, suppose that /étos is in some way a metathesis of us ne 
kita, so that kitéa+-us=kitos. The instrumental, however, of 
uh “he,” is not us ne, but we; us ne-is Hindi, and would 
hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic type like this. Moreover, in the 1 plural we have 
such expressions as @ftzat, which is evidently Ahdnde-+-’sa, for 
asd = asmah. 

Different from modern, but strikingly similar to medieval, 
Hindi in this respect is Sindhi, which does not employ the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, except in the 3 sing. and 
pl., has relics of the substantive verb incorporated with it, thus 
(hal “ go ”’)— 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 
n.@fasfa efat ef efeaal efaas efaa 
fi eaafa efea get efasiat efesi = faci 


By comparing these terminations with those of the 8. future, 
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which is based upon the present participle (§ 41), it will be 
seen that they are absolutely identical, thus : 


halandu -si corresponds to haliu -si. 


halandia -si 3 halia -si. 

halanda -si 53 halia -si. 

halanditi -si - haliti -si. 
ete. etc. 


and the terminations may, in the case of the preterite, there- 
fore, as well as in that of the future, be referred to the old Skr. 
verb as in various degrees of decay. 

Marathi exhibits the same analogy between the present and 
the preterite; to its p.p. in WT m., Wtf, A x., etc, it adds the 
same terminations as to the present p. in at m., at, a 7., etc. 
Thus 


Sing. 1. Gaui m., qzas, Weate. 
2. GSala m., omla Ss. OMe 2. 
3. TSaT M.; om Sf, Oo 2. 
Plo. azat m. f. 1. 
2. azat id. 
3. Fa m. CaS. oY x. 


The forms exactly agree with those of the present, as will be 
seen by turning to §42. There is no conditional as in the 
present. When it desires to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having apparently forgotten its originally participial 
nature, adds another Wet, thus we get Aaa Warat “a dead 
animal,” Sa#at Yee “a made (i.e. experienced) man.” The 
fact so well established for 8. and M. may help us to under- 
stand, if we cannot fully explain, the preterites of O. and B., 
which are formed in the same way. From a p.p. @faq@, O. 
constructs a preterite, thus— 


Sing. 1. efafa 2 2faqy 3. Sfaen, 
P. Lafae 4 2efay 63. Sfee, 
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where the terminations correspond exactly with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par- 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same (pace the Pandits), as— 


Sing. 1. afagq 2.efafa 3. afar. 
Pl. 61. fara «2. Sfaet 3. Shae. 


Here the 3 sing. has also afaara with a final @, as in the 
imperative and future, concerning which see § 538. The 1 sing. 
in nu is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 
the old poets, as Wuway Wat trat “I saw the fair one looking 
woe-begone ”’ (Bidyapati, vii. 1), where some read tf@q. 

In Gujarati the participle is used alone as a preterite in both 
forms, that in yo and that in e/o, but more frequently a modern 
substantive verb is added for greater clearness. This language 
has no traces of the old incorporated Sanskrit as. 


§ 50. In the past tenses of all but B. and O. the prayogas or 
constructions mentioned in Vol. II. p. 264, are employed. In 
most of the languages, indeed, their use is restricted to the past 
tenses. The direct or karté prayoga is used with neuter verbs, 
and requires the subject to be in the nominative case, while the 
participle, which does duty for a preterite, changes with the 
gender of the speaker. Thus 


H. qé ATT “he spoke,”’ aq ara ‘“‘those men spoke.” *% 
ae arat “ she spoke,” @ avait “those women spoke.” 
So, also, in P. S. and G. In M. the principle is the same, 
though there is more variety of forms: 
al F¥SSaT “he said,” @ FeSa “ ili dixerunt.” 
at eeu ‘‘ she said,”’ Ql FeSaTyT “ ille dixerunt.” 
a@ ego “it said,” at eeeait “ila dixerunt.” 


And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural, where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as the speaker is known. In 
the active verb, however, the karma or objective construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the instrumental, the verb 
agreeing in number and gender with the object. Thus, H. 
a4 da FT ag Hatt GTaa Ge EF “I have spoken very harsh 
words to you”’ (Sak. 33). Here the subject mat ne is in the 
instrumental, the verb kahe hai is masc. plural, to agree with the 
object vachan. 2a a gat at sia faa feat (1b. 89) “Destiny 
has joined just such a joming” (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in M. the p.p. is declined for all three genders in 
both numbers so as to agree with the object, as @Ta¥ drat 
atfaat “he read the book,” where vdchili is fem. sing., to 
agree with pothti. In M. and S. many verbs are both active 
and neuter, in which case the preterite has a double construc- 
tion, direct or kartd when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it 1s used as an active. SoalsoinG. The dis- 
tinction appertains to syntax, and not to formlore, and need not 
be more than mentioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction technically 
known as bhdva, in which the object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefore, remains always in the neuter. In M., however, 
this construction is used even when the object is expressed, as 
aia aArat afta “he beat him,” literally “by him to him 
beaten.” 


§ 51. The participle of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in qq, plays an important part in the modern verb in 
some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
participles, form modern participles, but rather various kinds of 
verbal nouns, such as in Latin grammar we are familiar with 
under the names of gerunds and supines, also the infinitive. 
The Latin gerund itself is, however, closely allied to the parti- 
ciple of the future passive, for amandi, amando, amandum, are 
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respectively the genitive, dative, and accusative of amandus. 
There is, therefore, a participial nature inherent in these forms 
which justifies their inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr. davva, and with elision of the d, avva. 
Thus Skr. avfuaa, Pr. atfueg, atfragq. So also Pr. 
afceg, @tcaq, which must be referred to a Sanskrit form 
afcaay rather than to the classical form away, for Prakrit, as 
mentioned before, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle- 
ties about inserting or omitting the intermediate ¥, but treats 
all verbs alike, as if that letter were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type to its modern descendants in all cases. 

The treatment of the form so inherited from the Prakrit 
differs in the various languages, both in form and meaning. 

Sindhi uses it as a present passive participle ending in 1bo, 
Pr. afcagyt, losing the a and the first v of the suffix, becomes 
@fcay, meaning “being done.” The transition from the 
original sense of “that which is to be (or must be) done,’’ into 
“that which is being done,” is simple and natural. Examples 
are— 


FATSY “to choke,” qartfeat ‘being choked.” 
etey “to cheat,”’ wrfzat ‘“‘ being cheated.” 
way “to seize.” afaat “being seized.” ! 


Gujarati differs from Sindhi in rejecting the ¥ and retaining 
the 4, thus making @<aqyq “being done,” as BYSay m., tf, 
¥ n., ete., “being loosed ;” qTqaay, however, means “bringing,” 
where the sense has become active. The neuter of this form 
does duty as an infinitive, as Wq “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel preceding the ov is lengthened, and 
one » rejected, giving a form @<Tq, which is the same for 
active and neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge by the 


1 Trumpp, p. 54. 
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examples quoted, has also changed, for although properly the 
same as in the older languages, “that which has to be done,”’ it 
is used in constructions where it implies “the doing” of a thing 
only. It takes all three genders, and is commonly used also in 
the genitive and dative cases @{T@qTa and @AtTeata, or 
actara. Thus & at acraagra fag arg “I am ready to do 
that” (i.e. “to the doing of ”), BramTat atet Frarazarad Are 
“T have something to say to you,” é.e. “ with you something of 
that which must be said I am.” Thus it approximates some- 
what to the infinitive of G., as in the following passage : 


4 ACTA AH 1 ATS TCLATS TT 
Barat Vata | ats A STATS Ara 


TA WA AT | ATS WATS Faq I 


‘¢ Tt is proper not to associate, to be separated from the world; 
It is proper to preserve solitude, not to speak at all ; 


People, wealth, self it is proper to consider as vomit.” 
—Tukaram. Abh. 1886. 


Here vdte (Skr. aq) means “it seems,” i.e. “it seems 
proper,” like Latin decet, oportet, licet, used impersonally, and 
the participle agrees with the object. Thus sanga and ekdnta 
being masc., the participles are masc. kardvd and sevdvd ; mdt 
(Skr. arat) being fem., doldvi is fem. also; yag, vaman neut., 
hence durdvdven, lekhdven neut. The original meaning of a 
passive participle may be exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be “ society is not to be made. . . this seems proper,” which 
is easily inverted into the rendering given above. 

When used in the genitive or dative case, the 4 sometimes 
drops out, and they say, for instance, MleeTa Sytatt arava 
eq “We shall have to go to another country,” for ST#ar, 
literally ‘‘to us in another country of going it will fall.” Latin 
would here use the corresponding passive participle, Nobis 
eundum erit, or Skr. gantavyam asti. 

Panjabi has apparently no trace left of this participle, nor 
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has classical Hindi, but in rustic Hindi, especially in the 
eastern parts of its area, as well as in Bengali and Oriya, this 
participle exists. In Bhojpuri it ends in @ or @, without any 
junction-vowel, and means the doing of anything, as Waq @ 
@aa sunbe na kailan, “they did not make a hearing,” é.e. “they 
would not listen,’ atfaaq 4 afte mance na karihai, “they will 
i.e. “they will not obey.’’' 


ee It 1s more 


not make an obeying, 
emphatic than a simple preterite or future, and implies that the 
persons referred to obstinately refused to hear or obey. 

In B. and O. it isa simple infinitive, but as a noun is de- 
clined in all cases, thus B. 0. @f@at “ to see,” genitive 2F@aTT 
“of seeing,” etc. As a noun, it also implies the act of doing 
anything, as O. aug ata Ufwat Sve We AAT a UT “ the 
hearing of, or listening to, obscene songs, is a fault, the smging 
(of them) is a crime” (see § 74). 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to be considered. In Sindhi the old substantive verb is 
incorporated, just as in the tenses derived from the present 
and past participles, but it is used to form a future passive 
from active verbs only, as (chhad “abandon”’), “I shall be 
abandoned,” etc. 


Sing. m. 1. @fgafa 2. afea 3. @feay 
fi lefefaafa 2 afefast 3. afeat 
Pl. m. 1. @fearat 2. efeas 3. fear 
fl. efefanat 2 afefan 3. afefani 
Here the terminations are precisely identical in every respect 
with those of the active future and preterite, exhibited im the 


preceding sections. 
In Gujarati this participle used alone, and inflected for 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes what the grammar-writers are pleased to 
call the second present of the second potential mood. It is, 
however, really a construction of the objective, or karma, kind, 
in which the verb agrees with its object, and the subject or 
agent 1s in the instrumental or (as usual in G. in this con- 
struction) in the dative; thus they say aft or @ wreat “I 
ought to release,” 1.e. “by me it is to be released,” q@yz or @ 
atwara acay “you ought to have confidence,” #.e. “by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. @ut faata: Waal. 

The genitive case also, oddly enough, forms a tense of its 
own, also with no trace of the old substantive verb, as 
RTSaTAy m., Af, Hn. The meaning seems hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of the nominative, and the construc- 
tion is objective, as in that tense; thus 3 @la WaTe Aaa 
“the work which we ought todo.” Iam not altogether satis- 
fied, however, with the explanation of this tense as the genitive 
of the above participle, and would suggest that it may possibly 
be derived from the Atmane. pres. part. in mdna, like bhava- 
ména. It is possible, I think, that though the Atmanepada 
has dropped out of use at an early epoch, yet that this parti- 
ciple, not being specially recognized as belonging to that phase 
of the verb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
the want of documents of the intermediate period, however, the 
question is one which must remain, for the present at least, 
obscure. 

Marathi combines the terminations used by it in the indica- 
tive present and past, with this participle also, but, from a 
memory of its origin, employs the tense so formed somewhat in 
the same way as G., namely, as indicating that a thing ought 
to be or should be done. From this strict and primary sense 
other subsidiary meanings branch out, as might be expected. 
The neuter verb uses the direct or kartd construction, also the 
bhdva or impersonal; the active uses the karma and bhdva. As 
it 1s only in the direct construction that the verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in the neuter verb that the verbal termi- 
nations occur. Thus (swt “ escape ””)— 


Sing. m.1. FaTaT 2. CATA 3. CGT PLL. oF 2Woqq 3.04 


f erat cata cat EC 
n Qe Aa Ff ody cata cat 


The 2 plural here differs from the other tenses in preserving 
a separate form for all three genders, in which the final ¢ 
recalls the termination of the 2 plural of the Sanskrit opta- 
tive. 

In the active verb with the karma construction, the participle 
is declined for all three genders of both numbers, but in the 
nominative case only, and the agent is in the instrumental, 
thus @t, dor la ATSTAT -at -a, etc., “I, thou, he, should 
loose.” In both neuter and active, when the bhdva construction 
is used, the verb stands in the neuter singular with all persons, 
as Gard or ATeTa. 

Stevenson (p. 101) distinguishes no less than fourteen dif- 
ferent senses of this tense, but the distinctions seem somewhat 
too finely drawn, and belong rather to the department of con- 
ventional usage than to that which deals with the organism and 
structure of the language. 

With a short a preceding the characteristic 4, which is all 
that remains of the participial ending, M. forms a whole po- 
tential mood, which may even be looked upon as a separate 
phase of the verb. Thus (sod “loose ’’)— 


Aorist (Past habitual) AT Aisa “I used to be able to loose” (rare), 


Present » @¥eaa “I can loose,” 

Preterite Pe areaei ‘<I could loose” (rare), 
Future a aieaat “<I shall be able to loose,” 
Imperfect » waryeaa ela ‘¢T could have loosed,” 


Pluperfect ” areaa ela “JT had been able to have loosed,” 
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and so on, through all the range of compound tenses. The 
construction is the Bhava or impersonal throughout, showing 
that the form originates from the participle, and is to be 
literally rendered “‘by me to be loosed it is, or was,’ which 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 


§ 53. It is to this place that I would now refer the ba type of 
the future as used in B. and O., and in the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi. It has been usual to compare these tenses with the 
Latin future in bo, as amabo, and the comparison is tempting, 
but, as I now think, delusive. It rests upon the supposition 
that the 6 of the termination represents the substantive verb 
bhi; but to this there are the seemingly fatal objections that 
bhi, in its modified form of bhava, had from very early times 
become ho, losing its labial element altogether, and that the 
present tense bhavdmi, etc., though much changed and worn 
away in modern times, always retains its characteristic vowel 9, 
sometimes shortened to u or resolved into wa. It is only when 
an 7 follows the o, that the combination 02 is at times shortened 
to e, as in O. hebé=hoiba. 

Judging by the analogy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that we ought now to see in the B. and O. future the Skr. 
participle in ¢avya, in combination with the present tense of 
as. The forms are (dekh, “ see’’)— 


B. Sing. 1. afaa 2. efafa 3. afaa oaT 
O. » lgfafa 2. éfaq 3. faa 
Bhojpuri. ,, 1.2aq 2 Faq 3. fay 

B. Pl. 1.@f4a 86-2. SfaaT oR 3. Sfaaa 
O. » 1. fag cat 2 gfaq 3. faa 
Bhojpuri. ,, 1. ZQq 2. 2aaq 3. fast 


The 3 sing. and 3 pl. of Bhojpuri may be excluded from this 
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group, as they belong to the sa or ha type of the future (§ 35). 
The dialect of Riw4 has some forms of the ba type, as 2 sing. 
arfcaa, 1 pl. arfta, areca, and arf<a, 2 pl. arftat. The 
dialect of Oudh (Avadhi) has 1 sing. aTTa, 2 ATTRA, ATTA, 
1 pl. arca, 2 arcat, and in the old Purbi dialect arra 
mérab is used for all three persons of both numbers. 

There is thus apparent a general tendency to the use of the 
ba type of future throughout the eastern area of the Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be seen by comparing either B. 
or QO. terminations of the future with those of the tenses 
formed by those languages from the present and past parti- 
ciples respectively, that they are almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus O.— 


PRESENT. PAST. FUTURE. 
Sing. 1. dekhant -7 dekhil -7 dekhib -7 
2. dekhant -z dekhil -z dekhib -u 
3. dekhant -d dekhil -é dekhib -d 
1. dekhant -¢ dekhil -# dekhib -% 
2. dekhant -a dekhil -a dekhib -a 
3. dekhant -e dekhil -e dekhib -e 


Pi. 


As the analogy of the other languages compels us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of the present tense of 
as, when combined with the present and past participles, the 
same process of reasoning leads us to see the same element in 
combination with the future participle, and the 2 sing. of the 
Riwa and Avadhi dialects further confirms this view by having 
preserved, like Marathi, the characteristic s of the Skr. 2 sing. 
asi. There is the same agreement of the final vowel in these 
three tenses of the B. verb, though it is not so accurately 
preserved as in the more archaic Oriya. Thus B. dekhib-a 
does not correspond with dekhit-dm, and dekhil-dm. So, also, 
B. dekhit-is differs from dekhil-t and dekhib-i. There is, how- 
ever, sufficient general similarity, and the differences consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, thus dekhitém preserves Skr. asmi, Pr. 
amhi, better than dekhiba, dekhitis preserves the s of asi, while 
dekhili and dekhibi have rejected it. Thus, while the abrasion 
of the substantive verb has been carried to so great a pitch in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it, yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ba future the Skr. participle in tavya. The 
final k in the 38 sing. of B. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an explanation; the most probable one is, I 
think, that which considers it merely as a fag, or meaningless 
addition, but why a tag should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 


§ 54. The two remaining types of the future may ap- 
propriately be introduced here. They are certainly participial 
tenses, though not participial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as the other tenses discussed in this chapter; they are, in 
fact, exactly the reverse. Whereas, in the other participial 
tenses, it is the modern stem which is the participle, and the 
ancient verbal additions are a present tense, in the two types 
of future, which we shall now examine, the modern stem is a 
present tense, and the ancient verbal addition is a participle. 

The first of the two is the ga type. This consists in adding 
H. sing. at _m., Wt f, pl. @ m., at ~, to the aorist, and the 
same in P. except the pl. 7, which is ¥at. In the pl. fH. also 
ordinarily drops the anuswara. This type is only found in H. 
and P. The tense runs thus (sun “ hear’’), “I will hear,” ete. 


H. Sing. 1. qaat 2. BHAT 3. TAIT 
» PL 1 wat 2. Oa 3. Tait 

P. Sing. 1. QUtaT «=. Ga 3. Gt 
» PL 1. att 2. TUT 3. FWA 
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If the reader will compare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33, it will be at once apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables gd, gi, etc., to that tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other large cities, this 
form is used even as a present, and one frequently hears such a 
word as haigd, for hai “it is.’ There can be little doubt that 
this gd is the Skr. p.p. qa, Pr. wet, Tat, THY. In H., as 
mentioned in § 48, the p.p. of ydnd “to go,” is gayd m., and 
this in the medieval poets is often shortened to gd. The /f. is 
WZ gai, which easily becomes ¥t, so also pl. m. aU becomes R. 
The meaning of the tense is thus, “I have gone (that) I may 
do,” a construction which recalls our English idiom “I am 
going to do,” and French “je vais faire.’ The participial 
nature of the affix is shown by its being inflected for gender 
' and number in concord with the agent. 

This type seems to be of late origin. It is not much, if at 
all, known or used by the early writers, who, except when they 
use the future of the ba type, generally express a future sense 
by the aorist only. As this method grew by degrees to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis- 
tinctness. 


§ 55. The second type is that which has / for its character- 
istic. Among the classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much speculation about the Marathi 
future by those who only looked to the language itself. It 
had, however, long been known that a future with this type 
existed in the Marwari dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large extent of country in Western Rajpu- 
tana. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in possession of two more instances of a future of this type 
spoken in Nepal and by the mountaineers of Garhwal, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Rajputs from the 
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plains. Thus, the Marathi future now no longer stands alone, 
and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 
of the Ja type (par “ fall,” mdr “ strike,” ho “be,” sut, sod). 


SINGULAR. 
Marwari, 1. UMS 2, USat 3. User 
Garhwali. 1. ATCTatyY 2. aricaty 3. ATTA 
Kumaoni. 1. QTSRT 2. ATCT 3. ATTY 
Nepali. l. ST 2. Stara 3. STAT 
2 neuter. 1. qza 2. qeata 3. yea 
é on 1. areata 2 aifeata 3. arta 
PLURAL. 
Marwori. 1. WSTAT 2. GSTaT 3. UST 
Garhwali. 1. ATCT 2. afcat 3. AITAT 
Kumaoni. 1. ATS 2. ATICAT 3. ATCAT 
Nepali. 1. BT@T 2. STAT 3. BAT 
= neuter. 1. TE 2. FzTH 3. Aare 
. é vv 1. ae 2. TEAK | 3. arfzata 


In these dialects the aorist has had added to it a form @T 
sing. and qt pl., which does not appear to be inflected for 
gender, but has only sing. and pl. masc. So far as it goes, 
however, it directly corresponds to H. and P. gd, ge, etc., and 
like them points to a participial origin. In Marathi the 
inflectional terminations have been dropped, and in some cases 
even the da itself. The 1 sing. of the neuter aorist is We, and 
adding @ to this, we get Wea, which, being difficult to 
pronounce, has glided into y¥zq. In the 1 pl., however, the 4 
has simply been rejected, so that it is the same as the aorist. 
In the 2 sing. the aorist has aga, but, as has already been 
shown, this is a contraction from yefa, and yzfa+ a= 
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qzate, from the Marathi habit of lengthening the vowel of 
a final syllable. In the 2 pl. aorist yet, the w has neither 
been fused with the anuswara into 4, as in the 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the I pl.; but there is no trace 
of the anuswara; the reason of this is that the anuswara in 
this person is not organic; the older language has simply 4, as 
aet, and it is to this that the @ has been added, and not to 
the modern form. The third person singular and plural is 
still simpler ; aor. ae += aq2q, and (archaic) yzat+ T= 
qeara. The same process is followed by the active verb 
exactly. 

I look upon this ¥ as the shortened form of a sing. Wt m., 
at A, pl. ST m., wt 74, of which the feminine is apparently not 
in use, and I derive it from Skr. / qq, p.p.p. Wa, Pr. ata, 
of which the gg has been reduced to g according to ordinary 
practice, and the single g has then dropped out, leaving way, 
shortened into WY. This derivation is confirmed by the fact 
that in all the languages this verb is used in the sense of 
beginning to do any thing, as in H. af wat, “he began to do.” 
In M. especially it is used in a very wide range of applications, 
and Yfq appropriately means “he begins (that) he may do,” 
in other words “he is about to do,” “he will do.” 
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§ 56. I give here, for convenience of comparison, a tabular view 


1.—PreEsENT PaArR- 


Sanskrit TAY m., Waa /., WAT 2. 


td 
HINDI. PANJABI. SINDHI. 


Neuter. Active. 


Participle. | Z@at cat | 1. AtYyt st og oat aAt| TaNyr eet acter ost 
(a) declinabdle, oq odt og; ATCT ost, etc. oat ofey rH fey 


(b) indeclinable, faa faa ” PY ” 


er eenreentenne | eee | a= NENA | RS a 


S. 1. eugta ofzafa atigfa, ete. 
2. | gaat oat | ATEaT gt wag fet | weg oes 
3. east ost adiat oat 


Pl. 1. eaatat out attetat, ete. 


Present (Future, etc.) Tense. 


2) eae oat ace ogi eigseg | wigs og 


1 On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marathi, the masculines 
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of the participles and the participial tenses derived from them. 


TICIPLE ACTIVE. 


Prakrit aay m., oat f, dn. 


GUJARATI. MARATHI, ORIYA. BANGALI. 


Neuter. Active. 


BTSat oat od | TSat oat oad =| Aifeat cat oF 
Cat oat oat =| od OMT oat oF” OMT oat ; : 


areata =| Bea cat catan| Wretacatcatat| Fagod | Vfaa 


‘i 5 se el TS 
Lee Nn en ep dinenstine sane ane 


aeat atfeat aug efqata 
Qreaodteat| yea atfeat @ua efaat 


Fett erties 


qeatagqed [atferaaifea | Sua efadat 


only of the indicative and conditional are given in this table. 


2/ Jiro limo Beh eer a( ‘Bo MaayB e 68 
IBD | BEJB [lim BAIL ja2k tte ene) ao AimBJR| tS WUE Ddo Wels 
beLia Br} > Bej> \a2B Ho Le | ‘949 ‘LP lle, by 2 ‘lla e 
BP}? LaR)2 Bo Udo La2b ho Lime ‘g 
JDJ?) BE}2 Bolo Pe Mi RRAS | . Wee etal fe Bo AJB! Bo le dit || do sa % 
Bey> mypyd | \Bo Bo Wa2k |” = usta Bjleo RJAB)B le 
ojo ‘\RS.) B pus 
BEND) REID! Lo Lio Bo | [Bo Lo Bo | Lo {Bo lio} Bo Atio| Mel do bo} jbo de ar 


\Qdo Ll 


ee | re 


Be Pe IBSP | Bo Lo LB2B | Bo [Bo WEB | Uo AmB Do Me 


“ITVONVS ! “VAINO ‘IHLVUVN “ILVAUVLASD *THANIS “Id VEPNVd 


“e Hebe “foie Cw Me die quyeig “uv De Of IRB ow BRB pLTysTEG 


“HAISSV gd WIdIILaV LISVq_— II 


‘aoeds JO JUUM WOIJ WAALS SI OUTTHOSeUI 943 ATWO "eg § Ul SULIO OIQD9TVIP IOqYO 99g , 


bePJ2 BRj2 bieB lp.) ss0ap | *g 
Bo IbB)2 bP}e b bof ABS) bBR2| % 
BBJ2 | Leo BRD B12B | 079 ‘elbSie/) | pl eB ye BR2| ‘I'd 
bo EID bP)> | Bo [bo LbIS)P Ibi2B | ‘970 ‘pS Sj ysoap | "8 
bjPJ2 Beye Blbl2k pije| bbe) 2 
be)> b]B\> bleh -RbAye ‘bh? ] 1's 
(‘md foqg) 
sok! Sonik }bo lito Bo Jo limo be | [bo lbe Lbe Feo leo | ela} lie coapyugay) 


bo\bolbISIB | bo lbo lbIZB | Bo tbo LbSNB | Lebo lbSB eB | odpnseg 


*ITVONVGE *“VAIUO TIHLVUVN “ILVUVL.NO *IHANIS “IQNIH 


‘Bibb ‘BRR I ib yuoerg “Bo “flee “w BiePR} Le 4LDpsuRg 


“HAISSVG AIdDIILYVY AAMALAY—' TT 
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§ 57. The only participial tenses in the Gipsy verb are those 
formed from the past participle. This participle is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modern verbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhava, perpetuating 
the type of the Prakrit participle. 

There are, as in the other languages, three types of this 
participle ending in (1) ¢o or do, (2) Jo, (8) no. Examples of 
the first type are— 


anéva “tocarry,’ ando, Skr.4ni, p.p.p. anita, 8. dando. 
jivdva “ to live, jivdo, ,, jiv, »»  jivita. . 
kerdva “ to do,” kerdo, ,, kri, »  krita, Pers. karda. 
nashava“‘todepart,” nashto, ,, nac, ,, mnashta. — 

chindva “to cut,’  chindo, ,, chhid, ,, chhinna. 


Of the second type— 
avdva “to come,” alo, » aya, »  dyata, M. ala, B.O. 
dila. 
java “to go,” gelo, » ya, » yata, M. gela, B. 
gela, O. gala. 
dikdva ‘‘to see,” — diklo, B. dekhila, O. 
dekhila. 
Of the third type— 


ddva “to give,” dino, » da, »,  datta, Pr.dinno,O.- 
H. dinna,dina 


léva ‘‘to take,” lino, » labh, ,, labdha,O.-H. linné, 


lind. 
rovdva “to weep,” rovno, ,, rud, ,, rudita, Pr. runno, 
S. runo. 


urydva “to fly,’ uryano, ,, uddi, ,, uddina, S. udano. 


The Aorist is formed by adding the terminations of the old 
substantive verb, thus from dino “ taken ’— 
Sing. 1. linom, 2. lindn, 3. lindas, 
Pl. 1. linan, 2. lindn, 3. lindas “I took,” etc. 
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So from kerdo “ done,”’ comes 


Sing. 1. kerdom, 2. kerdan, 3. kerdas, 
Pi. l. kerdim, 2. kerdan, 3. kerdas ‘I did,”’ etc. 


And from muklo “ abandoned ” (Skr. mukta)— 


Sing. 1. muklom, 2. muklan, 3. muklas, 
Pl. 1. muklam, 2. muklan, 3. muklas “TI left,” etc. 


This proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to the 
method employed in Sindhi, to which, of all the Indian lan- 
guages, that of the Gipsies bears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prefixing to the present tense the 
word kama, Skr. kam “desire,” and thus means “I wish 
to do,” etc. Thus keradva “I do,” kamakerava “TI will do,” ze. 
“IT wish to do.” The prefixed word does not vary for number 
or person. This method of forming the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Greek, in which 
Gédo contracted to é¢ and 4, is used in this way, as 0a tmrdyo “I 
will go.” There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the ga and la 
types are formed on a not very dissimilar principle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE COMPOUND TENSES. 


CONTENTS.—§ 58. Dzrinirion or THE Compounp TENSES AND AUXILIARY 
Verss.—§ 59, Tue Roor AS, Present Trnsz.—§ 60. ImeERFECT IN 
PaNJABI AND Gtpsy.—§ 61. AS wir a Necative.—§ 62. Compounp 
TENSES FORMED WITH AS.—§ 63. THE Root ACHH; Discussion As TO ITS - 
Onicin.—§ 64. TENSES DERIVED THEREFROM.—§ 65. Compounp TENSES 
FORMED THEREWITH.—§ 66. BHO;~— THe Simpte TensEs.—§ 67. id. ;—-THE - 
PaRTICIPIAL TENsEs.—§ 68. Compounp TENSES FORMED THEREWITH.—§ 69. 
STHA.—§ 70. YA.—§ 71. ANCILLARY VERBS DEFINED.—§ 72. EXAMPLES OF 
ANCILLARIES, 


§ 58. FurtHer removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding classes of tenses is that class which now 
comes under discussion. It is by means of this class that the 
seven modern languages, after having rejected the numerous 
and complicated formations of the Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for themselves the machinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, are 
these shades of meaning, and so fine are the distinctions be- 
tween them, that it is very difficult for a foreigner to catch 
them. 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned various tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves are 
modern formations capable of being used alone, and are trace- 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes partly 
Prakritic and partly post-Prakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry the verbs in question through certain grades of change, 
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and the modern languages either preserve the Prakrit form un- 
changed, or subject it to further changes of their own, such 
changes being often governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. 

The roots so employed are / Wa, V q, / St, Vv aT, and 
another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, but 
which appears in Prakrit under the form WS. It will be 
necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to be affiliated to each, after which the tenses 
formed. by them may be arranged in order. 


§ 59. 48. This root means “to be,” and. is the simple copula 
like Latin esse (see under sthd in §12). - Only the present tense 
can be clearly traced in the modern languages, though there 
are some detached fragments here and there which may possibly 
represent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the second or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root, thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Paliand the scenic Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the bhi type for all roots, retain 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tense runs— 


Skr. Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. asti. 
3 Pl. 1. smah, 2. stha, 3. santi. 
Pa. and Pr. - if asm, 2. asi, 3. atthi. 
amhi. 
Pl. 1. asma, 2. attha, 3. santi. 
. amha. 


In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as ’mhi, ’mha. 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, which, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
‘Sanskrit, and on comparing the corresponding tense in the 
modern languages, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in assuming 
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that the modern tense was derived, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have guided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate for ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the moderns, has conju- 
gated a verb according to the bid type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation; indeed, it may, I 


think, be considered as proved that the forms of the bhé conju- 


gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the as stem in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would be strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a present tense of »/ wa conju- 
gated after the bhi type, thus— 

Sing. 1. asimi, 2. asasi, 3. asati. 

Pl. 1. asimah, 2. asatha, 3. asanti. 


It is only from such a form as this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modern forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindhi as the most archaic, or nearly so, this 
tense runs thus— 


Sing. 1. atfeat, 2. ate, wret, 3. are. 
Plo. aifee, 2. aifeay, 3. aifefa. 

-Now, barring the troublesome superfluity of anunasikas 
which the Sindhians have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing. dhe is contracted from ahdai, 
which, again, is good Prakrit for asati, but it could hardly be 
deduced from asti, which, as we have seen, naturally results in 


Soe aeend 


Ti ae ee eres 
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Prakrit atthi. The terminations of the other persons agree 
with those of the aorist of the active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina- 
tions of the bhi type. JI am unable to account for the peculi- 
arity of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should naturally have expected those of the neuter, @Tet, etc. 
like gat, etc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 
am not in possession of any documents in medieval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable grammar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb as. 
Only the aorist, also, has survived in Marathi, which has— 


Sing. 1. Be, 2 Beat 3. WIR. 
Pl ol. aret— 2. Set, «= -3. TBa.. 


These are the regular terminations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plural differs slightly, having w¥ instead of &. 
In M., as in S., the initial vowel is lengthened, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring compensatory lengthening. M., like S., has only 
this one tense from as. No traces of it are found in G. or O., 
except in a negative form, which will be treated of in the next 
section. 

Hindi and Panjabi agree very closely in the aorist. Classical 
Hindi represents, however, a modern development of this tense. 
In the medieval writers, and in the present dialects of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved. 


thus— 
SINGULAR. 


Old-H. 1. Wed 2. sete 3. wefe 
Avadht. 1.983 2 Wea 3. We 
Riwi. 1.8,9t 2% 3. 3, at 
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PLURAL. 


Old-H. 1. wefe 2. wEE 3. mete 
Avadhi. J. wat 2. He, wet 3. ae 
Riwit. 1.3% 2.884, et 3. Bea Se AT. 


The 3 singular in the poets is sometimes written with, and 
sometimes without, the last h, as in Kabir fafaart aq MH UR 
wea “There zs one line of duty in the world” (Ram. lvi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as {T# ATA ae fast are “The 
name of Ram ‘s itself the true one” (ib. lxiv. 5), or with long 
i, metri gratia, WH HS AA UTt ABE tt “Religion, he saith, és all 
(one like) water” (id. Ixxiii. 5). The 1 singular occurs in 
Cee Tate cra feat aga set (for wey) BY ware si 
“Pause and attend, ponder on Ram, thus J am calling aloud, 
oh!” (2b. Kah. 7). So also in Tulsi Das, afa afa fat wer 
afa wrat uy “Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees ” 
(Ay-k. 117), CTH AITAT Ara BET tt “Ram és lord of things 
moveable and immoveable” (ib. 445), fafu acaq saz aa 
meet “The laws of duty are all reversed’ (ib. 617), ATA TAT 
aT Its AT meet “All roads are easy to thee” (7b. 574). 

By apheresis of the initial @ we get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense— 


Sing. 1. 8,8, 2.28, 3. %. PL. S, 62 BT, 8. R. 


The classical language uses & in the 1 sing., but #¥ is used 
in the poets, in Braj, and in the rustic dialects. Between #f, 
used as a singular, and ‘@, used as a plural, there is the same 
confusion as in the same persons of the aorist in the ordinary 
verb (§ 33). The form #f seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahému, and’ to ahdmi, and we are led to suspect that an 
inversion of the two words has taken place. Avadhi 2 sing. 
ahes has, like M., a variant ahas, both of which lead back to an 
older ahasi, just as 3 sing. ahai does to ahati.: It is obvious that 
had as not been treated as a bhi verb, there would have 
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arisen no such types as ahai and hai; for asti goes into atthi, 
which would have led to something very different. 
Panjabi closely follows H., having— 


Sing. 1. Bt, 2%, 3. @. PL. St, 2. BY, 3. Ba. 


It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition at m., Ht, etc., as— 


Sing. 1. Stat, 2. Bat, 3. Bat, 
Pl. 1. Sta, 2. aia, 3. Fata “Lan,” etc., 


where the type of the future is mixed up with that of the 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at the end of 
a sentence, where the speaker seems to hesitate, as if he felt 
the want of something more to say, and ultimately adds a gd. 
It is also used doubtingly, as when you suggest a possible 
explanation of some difficulty, and your companion answers 
“well, perhaps it is so”—@at. 

The same form occurs in the Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The present of this verb in the dialect of the Rumilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) adheres more closely to the Sanskrit. 
It runs thus— 

Sing. 1. isdm, 2. isan, 3. isi. 
Pl. 1. isam, 2. isan, 3. isl. 


§ 60. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must apparently be affiliated to this root. First there is 
a purely participial form— 


Sing. 1, 2, 3, AT m., as. 
Pl. Sm. Brat S, “I, thou, he was,” ete. 


Then wt is added as in the present, giving aTat, tat, a2, 
ataztat. I do not remember ever to have heard this form, 
but it is given in the Ludhiana grammar. One often hears 
@t, which is properly feminine singular, used for the mascu- 
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line singular, and plural also. Moreover, there is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. The singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of QT. 


Sing. 1. af. PL. at. 3. 4, aa. 
To this, also, is added yT, thus 


Sing. 1. ataT m., at S 
PL 1 atin, BNL «6-3. Aaa m, GTA 


Yet another and extremely common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes $ to this type— 


Sing. 1. at. 2,3. Sar. 
Pl. 1,2. 8@m., 2ataif 3. Fa. 


Most of these forms are dialectic, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the country. The participial form given first 
is probably the original ; seeing how much the past tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb had fallen out of use at an early period, we 
are, perhaps, hardly justified in looking for anything but a 
participial origin for a modern past tense, and in this view we 
might postulate a p.p.p. asita. On the other hand, however, 
it so happens that the imperfect of as is one of the few imper- 
fects of Skr. verbs, which did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phonetically de- 
_rived therefrom, thus— 


Skr. Sing. 1. Bd, 2. Bet:, 3. areata. 
Pl 1. aa, 2 BWM, «3. BET. 
Pr. Sing. 1. at, 2. Gt, 3. a. 
Pl sol. at, — 3. Ae. 
If we take this view it would seem that the tense was 


originally inflectional, but that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construction, this also was, by the common 


~~: 
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process of mistaken analogy, considered participial also, and é 


being the ordinary termination of the feminine, qt was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a masculine QT was 
invented to suit it, together with the plurals @ and @tat. 
This reasoning will account also for the fact that Gt is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense be participial or inflectional, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language presents a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

Here, [ would provisionally refer the imperfect in the Braj 
dialect of Hindi, which is participial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing. 8¥ m., tf, pl. Fm, WL 
A variation of this form in Western Rajputana (Marwar) has 
sing. 8Y, pl. et. I think we must see in this form a p.p.p. of 
as, with loss of the initial vowel, and change of 4 into ©. 

So, also, here would, on the same principle, come in two 
preterites or rather imperfects— 


Kanauji. Sing. Fat ., FAS. 

Pl. ta M., zat F., “1, ete., was.”’ 
Gujarati. Sing. FAT m., At SF, SA 2. 

Pl. atm, CALS, Tat x. id. 


which appear to come from Pr. present participle qay “being.” 
The change of meaning from a present to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatment of the corresponding tense of the 
verb ho (§ 67). 

The Gipsy language has retained an imperfect of this root, 
not directly derived from the Skr. imperfect, but formed by 
the addition of the syllable as to the present.} 

Sing. 1. isdmas, 2. isanas, 3. iss (isi-+-as). 
Pl. 1. isdmas, 2. isanas, 3. 18a8. 
1 Paspati, p. 80. Miklosich, vol. ii. p. 15, has a long dissertation on the subject, 


which, however, is very confused and bewildering to read. 
VOL. III. 12 
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This language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
by adding as to the present, but the process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in the present 
inquiry. 


§ 61. The derivatives of as in the present tense are in some 
languages curiously bound up with the negative into a tense 
which exists in those languages in which there is no trace of 
the positive form. Thus Oriya, which has no positive present 
as, has a complete negative present, “I am not, etc.” 


Sing. 1. 4, 2. Te, 3. Fe. 
Pl oO. ATH, «=. 2. ATS, 3. aretha. 


Here the w in the first syllable of the singular is due to some 
confusion with the tense of bhi, to be noted hereafter; but 
though this form is common in writing, the peasantry often say 
simply a@, “he is not.” The insertion of this w is accounted 
for by supposing it to have slipped over from the following 
syllable, thus, nwhe would be for na hue, and nuhanti for na 
huanti. Nuanti, and not néhdnti, is the older form, as n— 


AIT Esa eft fatza | 
‘“‘ Merciful-hearted they are not, but pitiless.”’—Rasak. vi. 18. 


There being in O. no positive present from as, the survival of 
the negative present has naturally been accounted for by 
referring it to the only positive present remaining, namely, 
that from bhi; but this seems to be a false analogy, because, 
as will be shown later on, in many constructions the negative 
is used without the u, and is generally so used by the rustic 
classes. | 

G. has wet for all persons of both tenses, they say W wat 
“JT am not,” @ ay “thou art not,” @ qet “he is not.” This 
is a case of forgetfulness of the origin of a word leading to its 
use being extended to cases where it has no right to be, for 
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wat is clearly derived from wf, the Pr. form of af with 4 
prefixed, and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of bu in 
Marathi, the former runs thus— 


Sing. 1. aret, 2. arela, 3. are¥. Pl. 1,2. art, 3. areta. 


In Hindi afg and amet are used to mean simply “not,” and 
if they ever had any verbal meaning, have now quite lost it. 
In Sindhi the negative prefixed merely coalesces with it, with- 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form; thus @T@ or AAle “ he is not.” 


§ 62. The present tense from as is added to the simple and 
participial tenses of the neuter, active, or causal stem, to form 
a class of compound tenses, having significations somewhat 
more definite than the participial tenses when used alone. In 
some cases, however, no additional strength of meaning seems 
to be gained. In the following examples it will suffice to quote 
the 3 singular in each tense, from which the reader can form 
the rest for himself. 

Hindi adds the present of as to the present and past parti- 
ciples of the ordinary verb, to form a definite present and 
definite preterite respectively, as— 


Def. Present Zaat 2 “he is seeing.” 
Def. Preterite [QT 2 ‘he has seen.” 


Colloquially, also, one sometimes hears a tense formed from 
the aorist of the verb, and that of the auxiliary, as aq 2 “he 
comes.” This usage prevails more in the Western Hindi area, 
where the language is transitional to Gujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech.! 


1 Kellogg, p. 206. 
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Panjabi has the following :— 
Def. Present “TT @ “he is going,” 
Def. Imperfect BTST AT “ he was going.” 
Def. Preterite fal & “he has gone.” 
Pluperfect faa aT “he had gone.” 


Sindhi has, like Hindi, the two definite tenses :— 


Def. Present GUST We “he is going.” 
Def. Preterite efaar we “he has gone.” 


Marathi has a wider range; 1t forms two separate tenses, one 
from the indeclinable, another from the declinable form of its 
present participle, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future with its noun of agency (§ 75). In the 
last-named instance, however, we have hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction— 


Def. Present fasta ae “he is writing.” 

», (Emphatic) farfeat Ale “he és writing.” 
Def. Preterite fafzat me “he has written.”’ 
Future fafeutTTt BE “ he is about to write.” 


The other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it. 


§ 63. 4cHH. This root must be taken next, in order to pre- 
serve the natural sequence of tenses in the modern verbs. It 
has been customary hitherto to accept without inquiry the 
assumption that the auxiliaries of this form are derived from 
as; but there are considerable difficulties in the way of ad- 
mitting this view, which appears, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have arisen from Vararuchi, xii. 19 (Sauraseni), asterachchha. 
But the next stitra gives tipdithi, as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sankshipta Sara (Lassen, App. p. 51) gives only atthi, 


eel 
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though fragments of a present tense achchhai, etc., are quoted by 
Lassen (p. 346) from the latter authority. By his reference to 
p. 266, the author would seem to favour a derivation from asti 
by inversion aési, as ts we know (Vol. I. p. 317) migrates into 
, but this will not account for the other persons of the tense. 

It does not, however, follow that Vararuchi, in quoting 
achchh as an equivalent for as, ever meant that the former was 
phonetically evolved from the latter. He is merely giving us 
the popular equivalent of the classical word. Just in the same 
way he tells us (viii. 68) that vutta and Ahuppa are used for Skr. 
masj, but no one supposes that vutia can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, be derived from mas. It is simply a 
popular word used instead of a refined one. So, also, when he 
tells us that achchh is used instead of as, we are not bound to 
believe that he means to say that the former is derived from 
the latter, but simply that it 1s in use side by side with it. 
Hemachandra, in the same way, gives many popular equivalents 
of Skr. roots, which are not derivatives from those roots. 

Weber, Hala, p. 41, rejects, and with justice, the idea of any 
connection between the two words, and suggests that acch is a 
form of gach (¥ gam), “to go.” This view is supported by 
citations from the Bhagavati (i. 411, etc.), as eg. accheya vd 
citthejja vd nisteyya vd uyatteja, “Let him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.” In the examples quoted from the 
Saptasatakam, however, the word bears more often the opposite 
meaning of standing still ; and often may be rendered by either 
one or the other; thus— 


tuppanana kino ac- 
chasi tti 1a pucchidi vahuai.—Sapt. 291. 


Here Weber translates, ““ Why goest thou with anointed face ?”’ 
but the scholiast has kim tishthasi, “why standest thou?”’? The 
general meaning of the passage 1s merely “why art thou” 
thus, 7.e. “why have you got your face anointed ?”’ So in 344, 
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asamattamanorahaim acchanti mithunaim, it must be rendered, 
“They are (or stand) with their desires unfulfilled.” In another 
passage, 169, it has still more unmistakeably me meaning 
of stay: 

acchaii tava manaharam 

piyai muhadamsanam aimahaggham 

taggamachettasima 

vi jhatti dittha suhavei, 
literally, “Let stand (or let be) the heart-entrancing, very 
precious sight of the face of my love, even the boundary of the 
fields of her village, when seen, straightway delights.” He 
means a sort of hyperbole, as we might say, “Her face delights, 
said I? not her face merely—(or, let alone her face)—why even 
the sight of the village where she lives delights.” Here acchaii 
is 3 singular imperative; the idiom is in common use in 
modern speech; thus in O. they would say tdhu dekhibd thdi, 
tihér gram simd madhya dekhibé dnand ate, “ Let the seeing of 
her stand aside, the seeing of her village boundary merely is 
delight.”” It is like the use of the word alam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of O. YT in this construction is that of UYTe 
in B. Thus, Bharat Chandra— 


SAT SUR ArH CAT AA TT ti 
UHH AAT BIT HA ATFs UTS ti 
‘‘From long fasting the folk were nearly dead, 

Let alone food, they could not (even) get water.’’—Mansingh, 446. 
Literally, “Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see $69. In 
the Chingana or Gipsy also ach means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, opré pirende achdva, “I stand on my feet,” or simply, 
“T stand,” Paspati “se tenir debout;’ achilo korkoro “he re- 
mained alone,” ate achilom “here I am,” literally “here I have 
remained ;”’ achen deviésa ‘remain with God,” “good-bye ”’ (i.e. 
“God be with ye’’), Pasp. “Salutation trés-commune parmi les 
Tchingianés.” 
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Not to multiply examples, the use of this verb in a sense 
which, whatever its original meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of “being,” is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in Hala. The apheresis of an initial consonant is 
rare. In scenic Prakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root W (jdna), as in dndsi = jandsi, dnabedi = djndpayati, ete. 
Also in wno = punah, and a few other words. 

But I would suggest that this word may after all be nothing 
more than a form of Skr. / aq aksh, “to appear.” This root 
seems to have borne in Skr. rather the meaning of “to reach, 
pervade” (see Williams’s Dict. s.v.), but if we are to connect 
with it afq “eye,” as seems probable, the meaning of “to 
see,” or “to appear,” would be natural to it. It will be 
shown presently that the various languages have forms ending 
in @, , and @, and all these three forms phonetically point 
to an earlier q.' 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
Weg or We (Weber writes it in both ways), we may, I think, 
start from the fact that there is such a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authority for disputing its con- 
nection with we. Indeed, as has already been shown, Wa so 
regularly passes into Wg in the moderns, that it is difficult to 
conceive by what process it could ever have become Q@w. I 


1 Hemachandra’s evidence seems conclusive against any connection between ach 
and gam, for he has a siitra to the effect that words of the class gam take the 
termination cha; the list consists of the four words gacchai (gam), techaé (ish), 
jacchat (yam), and acchai (?).—Pischel, Hem., iv. 215. If acchai were only gacchai, 
with loss of the initial consonant, it would hardly be given as a separate instance of 
the rule. In another passage occurs a use of this word exactly similar to that from 
Hala quoted above— 

jamahim visamt kajjagai jivaham majjhe ei 
tamahim acchati jaru janu suanu vi antarudel, 

“¢ As long as [your] circumstances in life go badly (literally ‘as long as a difficult 
condition of affairs goes in life’), so long, let alone (acchaw) the base man, even the 
good man keeps aloof (literally ‘ gives an interval’), “ Tempora si fuerint nubila, 
solus eris.” Kajjagai=karyagati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether, and 
I think this treatment will be found to be to a very great 
extent justified by the examples from the modern languages 
which I shall now adduce. 


§ 64. Classical Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. M. has, however, a complete verb Wa, 
which we should refer, I think, to this root, resting on the 
well-known peculiarity of M., by which it changes w=, 
especially when derived from an earlier W, into @ (Vol. I. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit as having in M. become dhe, an 
affiliation concerning which there can be no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a different origin for M. ase, and we find it 
appropriately and in full accordance with known phonetic 
processes in We. M. has the following tenses :— 


1. Aorist— 

Sing. 1. Bf, 2. Waa, 3. Wa, 

Pl. 1a, 82 wat | 38. aa, 
where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in the ordinary verb. 

2. Simple imperative— 
Sing. 1. wa 2. aq, Ua, 3. Bay. 
Pl. 1. aa, 2. Wat, 3. Wala. 
3. Simple future— 
Sing. 1. WA, 8 2. Wadley, 3. Wee. 
PL lad, =. ATS, 3. Saat 


4. Present formed with present participle and Sanskrit 
substantive verb— 


Mase. Sing. 1. BaaT, 2. Weare, 3. Maar. 
PL ol. Waal, «2. waat, 3. BAA. 
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5. Conditional similarly formed. Sing. 3 masc. Waar, etc., 
as in the ordinary verb. | 

6. Preterite formed with p.p.p. similar to conditional. Sing. 
3 masc. WAAT, etc. 

7. Subjunctive formed with future p.p. Sing. 3 mase. 
WQATal, etc. 

Oriya comes next, with an aorist of old simple present only, 
which is thus conjugated— 


Sing. 1. wife, 2. AE, 3. ate. 
P), 1. Ae: 2. We, 3. afer. 


There being no formation from as in O., this tense does 
duty for the simple “I am, thou art,” ete. With lengthening 
of the first vowel, in accordance with its usual practice, Bengali 
has a present, and an imperfect; but in modern times the initial 
long vowel of the latter has been entirely dropped, so that we 
now have— 


Present Sing. 1. aifs, 2. aifsa, 3. Me “T am,’’ ete. 
Pl. 1. af, 2. We, 3. BSa. 

Imperfect Sing. 1. fea, 2. fafa, 3. fea “<I was,” ete. 
Pl ol. faara, 2. feat, 3. feast. 


Though used as an imperfect, this latter tense is in form a 
preterite, corresponding to dekhinu, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial é is comparatively recent, for it is re- 
tained in so late a poet as Bharat Chandra (a.p. 1711-1759). 
aifea faac ate waa aaa “She was (i.e. had been) very 
wanton in her youth” (Bidya-S. 246). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Bengali poets, 3 ava Sata faq =arfea 
arate “ What vicissitudes were experienced by you” (Kasi- 
M. 284), and the poets of the present day freely permit them- 
selves the use of this form as a poetic licence when their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to the extreme 
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eastern limits of Hindi, in the Maithila province (Tirhut, 
Purnia, etc.), where the rustic dialect has the following present: 


Sing. 1.9, 26, 3.8. PL1.@, 26, 3. B. 


It has also a feminine singular et, plural e¥, uninflected for 
person. 

Close to the Bengali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahananda and Kankai rivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and Bengali, and have a present— 


Sing. 1. fg, 2. faa, 3.@e. PLilfe, 2%, 3.8. 
Further west, in the same district, one hears— 
Sing. L@l, 28, 3 ee. Pll. fe, 2. at, 3. wre. 


In Bhojpuri, for the present is often heard @, which is un- 
changed throughout both persons. This widely-used form 
seems to confirm the supposition of the derivation from 4w, 
for q changes both to @& and to #q. 

From the Himalayan districts of Kumaon and Garhwial, 
Kellogg (p. 201) gives a present of this verb, and it is in use 
in Eastern Rajputana. It is also the ordinary substantive verb 
in Gujarati— 


SINGULAR. 

Kuméon. 1. sry, S 2. 8 3. @. 

Garhwal. 1. wt 2.8,8 3. @. 

E. Rajputana. 1. ca 2.8 3. B. 

Gujarati. 1. @ 2.8 3. B. 
PLURAL. 

Kumaon. 1. ED wt 2. BT 3. BA, wl 

Garhwal. lL. gl, SAH 9-2. BA, SATE 3. Qa. 

E. Rajputana. 1. ST 2. BY 3. B. 

Gujarati. 1. ara 2. BY 3. B. 


The first and third of these have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most of the preterites. Thus in Kumaon they say 
sing. fear, pl. feat or feat, which scems to point to a Skr. 
pp-p. Afaa=Pr. afar. In Eastern Rajputana there is 
sing. @T, pl. &T. 

Although modern classical Hindi does not use this root, yet 
it is found with the initial vowel in the shape of an indeclinable 
present participle in the old poets, as in Tulsi’s Ramayan— 


ATG Asa TICTSA US Tiafe SS Ata 
‘“‘ Thyself remaining, give the heir-apparentship to Ram, O king 
—Ay-k. 11. 
That is, “during thy lifetime,” literally “thou being.” The 
dictionary-writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
Wad, with which it has nothing to do. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the forms of the im- 
perfect in P. given in § 60 should not be referred to this root 
rather than to as. The change of @ into q so characteristic of 
M. would thus find a parallel in Panjabi. 

Gujarati has also a present participle indeclinable Sat and 
@a “(in) being,” and declinable gat m., at #, a x.; pl. 
Bal m., ALA, At x. “ being.” 


199 


§ 65. The compound tenses formed by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expected, in Marathi, 
that language having a larger range of tenses of the auxiliary 
itself than the sister-tongues. First, a present habitual is 
formed by adding the present of the auxiliary to the present 
participle of the verb, as {Tea Waar “he is living,” é.e. “he 
habitually resides,” fagta waat “I am (always employed in) 
writing.” 

Next, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the auxiliary 
to the present tense, as aq Ba “he was in the habit of 
sitting.”’ It will be remembered that in M. the aorist has the 
sense of a past habitual in modern times. This compound 
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tense seems to differ very little in meaning from the simple 
tense. 

There is also a compound present of the conditional, wherein 
the leading verb is in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present. It is used with qe “if” prefixed, 
either expressed or understood, as Ht @TAa AIA Bgat “ If he 
were doing the work,” yyRae aea Raat “ (If) rain were to fall 
(as it is now falling).” The same tense of the auxiliary, when 
used with the past participle, serves as a conditional preterite, 
as USAT BAA “he would have fallen (if, etc.).” 

With the preterite of the auxiliary and the present parti- 
ciple of the leading verb is constructed a present dubitative, as 
At Ata ATA ACA Ara ATat atat “If he should be going, 
then entrust this affair to him.” Similarly, with the same part 
of the auxiliary and the past participle of the leading verb is 
made a past dubitative or pluperfect, as qt WlIAT AAA AT 
“ Should he have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, with the future participle and the past auxiliary, 
as AC AT ATUL BAA AT AAT Ata “Should he be about to 
go, then tell me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, past, and future participles of the leading verb 
respectively. It is difficult to give these tenses any definite 
name; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples :— 


1. Present participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 


Gat sy qat ale ulead Mae “ Your father will be waiting 
for you” (i.e. is probably now expecting you; cdta 
pahat= “looks at the road,” idiomatic for “ expects”’). 


2. Past participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 


at arat waa “He will have come” (i.e. “has probably 
arrived by this time’’). 
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3. Future participle of verb+future of auxiliary— 


wt fafeurc waa “I may be now going to write” (ze. 
“ T shall probably be writing presently ”’). 


The above is a fair illustration of the remark which I have 
frequently made before, that the modern verb, while throwing 
aside all the intricacies of the synthetical system of tenses, still 
manages to lose nothing of its power of expressing minute 
shades of meaning. On the contrary, by its almost unlimited 
power of forming compound tenses, it obtains a fullness and 
delicacy of expression, which even the synthetic verb cannot 
rival. Indeed, this fullness is at times somewhat embarrassing, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as might be expected, careless or 
uneducated speakers are unable to observe them accurately. 
The minute analysis of these various tenses belongs to the 
domain of syntax rather than to that of formlore, and a very 
long dissertation might be written upon the numerous shades of 
meaning involved in each one of them. ‘The selection, for 
instance, of the different parts of the leading verb and 
auxiliary depends, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning employed unconsciously by the speaker. These 
compound tenses are, in fact, rather phrases than tenses, and 
much depends upon whether the speaker regards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reference to the rest 
of the sentence. When we translate one of these phrases into 
English, or any other language, we do not really translate, but 
substitute our own way of expressing the idea for the native 
way. A literal word-for-word translation would be almost un- 
intelligible. Thus, in the sentence above, Rdm jdt asald, tar té 
kim tydld sdngdé, the words are actually, “Ram going was, 
then that affair to him tell,” where the speaker, as it were, 
pictures to himself that his messenger, after receiving orders, 
goes to Ram and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells him the affair. Complicated and of course unconscious 
undercurrents of thought lke this underlie much of the 
elaborate mechanism of the compound tenses in all our seven 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences of this 
sort, to the entire disregard of our English idioms, because they 
think in Hindi or Marathi, and then translate the idea into 
English. This fact, which all observant Englishmen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen experience in making 
themselves understood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi or Marathi; thus probably 
producing a sentence which means something widely different 
from what they intended. It is the same with all foreign 
languages; until a man learns to ¢hink in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the compound tenses of the modern Indian verb, there- 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and sequence of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of comparative 
philology. 

Gujarati has also a plethora of compound tenses, but they 
are less complicated than Marathi, perhaps because the language 
has been less cultivated. In the simpler languages delicate 
nuances of expression do not exist, and if one wishes to trans- 
late any such phrases into one of these simple languages, it 
must be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild forester of the Orissa hills an answer to 
the question, “ Did you know that Ram had run away before 
you went home or afterwards?” one has to go to work in this 
way, “Ram fled?” Answer, ho! (Yes). “You knew that fact P” 
ho! “You went home?” ho! “ When you reached home they 
told you ‘Ram is fled,’ thus?” answer md / nd! (No! No!). 
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‘““When you did not go home, before that, they told you?” 
ho! So to get out the meaning of the Marathi sentence quoted 
above, “If he should be going, then entrust this affair to him,” 
one would have to say, “Near him you having gone, he ‘I am 
now going’ having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will tell.” Perhaps in citing an Orissa wild man 
of the woods, I am taking an extreme case; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the peasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must be remembered that the 
expression “ lower classes”’ means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

The compound tenses formed with the auxiliary $ in G. are 
the following :— 

1. Definite present ; aorist of verb+aorist of auxiliary, 
as Ht @ “ he does.” 

Sometimes both verb and auxiliary lose their final vowel, as 
ac @ for @t HB “thou dost,” HC @ “he does.” ACY @ for 
Br “ye do,” etc. 

2. Definite preterite; p.p. of verb +aorist of auxiliary, as 
Tay @ “he has given,” active used in karma construction 
with instrumental of subject. @wW @Ta TINTITey @ “he has 
performed the work ;”’ neuter in kartd, as # Tsar @ “I have 
ascended.” 

3. Another definite preterite with the second form of the p.p. 
in elo, as FSA @ “I have ascended.” There seems to be no 
great difference of meaning between this and the last. 

4, Definite future ; future participle of verb + aorist of 
auxiliary, as @T4T< @ “ he is about to eat.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. part. in 
véno, as S ATaTAY @ “I am going to do.” The uninflected 
form of the future participle in dr may also be used, as @ W 
ACATC BS “What art thou going to do?” These definite 
futures differ from the simple future in implying intention and 
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definite purpose, much as in German er will thun differs from 
er wird thun. 

The auxiliary $ is sometimes also used. after another auxiliary 
derived from bhi, as SYeat Fra B “he is (now) loosing.” 
Of the tenses so formed more will be said further on. 

It seems from comparing the examples given of these tenses 
that there is not for each one of them a distinct special 
meaning, but that they are used somewhat vaguely, the 
auxiliary being added or omitted at pleasure. This is certainly 
the case in Hindi, as will be seen below; and in the poets, who 
are our only guides for the medieval period, metrical necessities, 
rather than any desire to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall be used. 

Those dialects of Hindi which possess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries.'_ Eastern Rajputana has the defi- 
nite present formed by the two aorists, that of the verb and 
that of the auxiliary, are @ “ I am beating,” also a preterite 
composed of the p.p. of the verb and aorist of auxiliary, as 
arcat @ “I have beaten.” There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the preterite of the active verb @ is added 
to all six persons, whereas, when used with the substantive 
verb €t “be,” the auxiliary is participial sing. SY, pl. St. 
Perhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

Garhwali forms its definite present from the present parti- 
ciple and the aorist aTte¥ (or ATT|) Bt “I am beating ;” and 
its preterite in the same way from the p.p. and aorist ATT B 
“he has beaten,” ATT Ba ‘they have beaten.” So does 
Kumaoni, present ATCY B, preterite ATTY @; but in these, 
also, there is still room for more accurate analysis, and a wider 
range of observations requires to be made in remote and little 
known parts of the country. 


1 Kellogg, Grammar, p. 240. 
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Bengali has four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imperfect are formed respectively by incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the present participle, thus— 


Def. Present afaafe “T am seeing” (dekhite + achhi). 
Def. Imperfect etaafea “I was seeing” (dekhite + [4]chhinu). 


In the latter of these tenses the 1 pl. has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear— 


efaafeaa “I was seeing” (dekhite + [4]chhilim). 


By incorporating the same tenses of the auxiliary into one 
word with the conjunctive participle (see § 73), it forms a 
definite preterite and a pluperfect, as 


Def. Preterite efaate ‘<I have seen ” (dekhiya + 4chhi). 
Pluperfect @fi@qutfea “1 had seen” (dekhiyd + Achhinu). 


Here, also, efaatfaura is common for 1 sing. Wonderful 
corruptions occur in pronunciation in these tenses: & loses its 
aspirate and becomes ¥, so that we hear for @fCa® a word 
that sounds kérche, and may be written Aa, for ¥reaw “is ” 
vulgo héche (€4), for efauta dekhiche (@f@¥), and for 
efaatfeata dekhichilém, or deki’chilém (@fafawa?). So 
also for atfaawe “goes” chaliche (am@a). These forms are 
freely used in conversation by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comic novels and plays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark applies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subject for specula- 
tion, whether the growth of literature will arrest the develop- 
ment of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and displace the longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latter event takes place, 
we shall see enacted before our eyes the process of simplifica- 
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tion which has been so fertile a cause of the formation of the 
present types in the whole neo-Aryan group. I anticipate, 
however, that the purists, aided by the conservative influence 
of a literature already copious, will ultimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. 

Oriya has the four tenses corresponding to Bengali, but only 
two of them are formed with the auxiliary we are now dis- 
cussing, the definite present and the definite preterite— 


Def. Present @Q BAfe “I am doing” (pres. part. karu “ doing ’’). 
Def. Preterite @f<T Wf “1 have done” (p.p. kari “ done”). 


Here, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the verb, and they say aaf@ and afcfs respectively. In 
the south of the province, also, the older form of the present 
participle in J prevails, and one hears wafs “he is doing,” 
and contracted #f@ “ he is.” 


§ 66. BHU. This widely-used root took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit period the form #0; and in that form it has come 
down to modern times. As the ordinary substantive verb “to 
be,” it has a full range of tenses in all the languages, and it 
not only serves as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxiliaries like any other verb. In the latter capacity 
it need not here be discussed, as the remarks which have been 
made concerning the ordinary verbs will apply to this verb also. 

Although ho is the general form of this root in all the Indian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial bf is retained. In Pali, both dhavati and hoti are found 
for 3 sing. pres., abhavd and ahuvd impf., bhavatu and hotu 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit we find bhodu=bhavatu, bhavia 
=bhitvd, and the like. Distinct traces of the retention of the 
bh are still in existence in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing. wat m., a¥ A, pl. 
AU, is extremely common, used alone as a preterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as HAS, WAY, etc. It is also contracted into 
at; and in the modern form wat “was,” may be heard 
commonly in the mouths of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This form presupposes a Pr. afaat 
=aSkr. afaa, with elision of the 4, and @ called in to fill 
up the hiatus. I give from Kellogg the dialectic forms 
(Gr. p. 236)— 


SINGULAR. 
Kanauji.' 1. 2. 3. wat m., ALS. 
Braj. id. wWetm., id. 
Old-Pirbi. 1. Jay m., VT, 2 WUT m. 3. ATS m., VT 
Ass. ars as 
Avadhi. 1. Radm., WaT, 2. Haq m. 3. AMAT, AAT m. 
ufags afafay aE aS 
Riwai. 1.2.3. AT, a. 
Bhojpuri. 1. Hew, aat, 2. aa, 3. ATA, AT. 
PLURAL. 
Kanauji.! 1.2.3. QU m., ALS. (also WA m.). 
Braj. id. 
Old-Pirbi. 1. BA, Bm. 2. aa, AUER m. 3. Wa, Am. 
as ALAS =a SS 
Avadhi. 1. Wem. 2. wal m. 3. Wat m. 
aS ufasgy waa ys. 
Riwai. 1.2.3. AAA, Ware. 
Bhojpuri. 1. Areal, Ae, 2 Bae, 3. AAT. 


The verbal affixes are the same as those in the ordinary verb 
explained at § 33. Chand uses the same form as in Braj and 


1 Kanauji may be taken to mean the speech of the country between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the heart of the Hindi land; Braj, that of the right bank of the 
Jumna; Old-Pirbi, of the country north of the Ganges from the Gandak river 
eastwards; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh); Riwai, of the country south of the 
Ganges and between the Chambal and the Son rivers. Braj and Old-Pirbi are the 
dialects in use in the medieval poets generally. 
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Kanauji, thus wat atfe ataa ata ti “He became violently 
disturbed with anger” (Pr. R. i. 48), waiaqaTa Wat Tah 
“Anangapal became King” (in. 17), Tq Beat srt UE | Bat 
a amet Mage i “ How the former matter happened, listen while 
I tell the wonderful tale” (iii. 15), ya Gra AF Aan “ While 
the son was being (born), she became dead”’ (i. 170), au =aIfe 
aa afaat faa | “As many poems as have been (written) first 
and last” (i. 10), au faae wit area Baty ti “The folk be- 
came distressed, (being) wounded and heated” (xxi. 5). Con- 
tracted AA Al STA AAA ufa maze w “ Daughter became (arose) 
in her mind, then after pity came” (i. 10). The use of this 
tense is so common in Chand as to supersede the other form of 
the preterite Ral to a great extent. 

A few examples may be added from Kabir: efaar ala 
UITafa WAH | AT ACAT THT AY TAR ti “ Her second name 
was Parvati, the ascetic (7.e. Daksha) gave her to Sankara” 
(Ram. 26, 5), 4H VER Vas ATT 1, att ls UTA At ATT a 
“One male (energy), one female, from them were produced four 
kinds of living beings” (7b. 6), UA WS BlATC A VT Aq BT 
wat watt “From one egg, the word Om, all this world has 
been created” (tb. 8). In these three quotations all three 
forms of the participle are used side by side. 

Tulsi Das does not confine himself to Old-Pirbi forms, but 
- uses, also, those classed above under Braj, as Nar aeitt wat 
af aTct “ It filled again and thus became salt (i.e. the sea) ” 
(Lanka-k. 3), aaqay wz atic afa 1 “The Setubandh became 
very crowded” (7b. 10). But the Parbi form is more common, 
as in QTY ATT qed Ae was “ Bowing his head, thus he was 
asking”’ (Kis-k. 2), a@f< Sead Aga BA Aas “ Making salu- 
tation, thus he was saying”’ (Ar-k. 259). The contracted form 
is also very common, as & Aa afea ure fire aTy_| “He be- 
came (or was) enraptured at meeting with the beloved ” 
(Ay-k. 441). 
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Closely connected with the Bhojpuri @@ is the form Wa, 
used by the half-Bengali half-Maithil poet Bidyapati, as in 
qa ae afet wa Fe aT nu, ya Va eyfey wa Aa aa 1 
“Empty has become the temple, empty has become the city, 
empty have become the ten regions, empty has become every- 
thing!” (Pr. K.S. 118), avfaa aaca afa aa arc | “From 
the sound of the koil’s notes my mind has become distracted ”’ 
(26. 120). It does not vary for gender or person. 

I am not aware of the existence in any of the other 
languages of this type with the initial 04. It is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, confined to the rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all other respects Hindi keeps to the 
type ho, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the following forms :— 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Hindi. 1. 81H 2.81U 3.8.) OL SEC. BAY 3. SVT. 
Pp 8 6lLgrat 2.ava 3. ya. la. eras 3. Sra. 
Ss. Lyat 27 3. HU. Le 28D 3. xafa. 
G. Ler 2 era 3. ara. 1 Syxa 2. 81a 3. era. 
M LSE 28a Bae. OL SO BT 3. BEd. 
oO LG 283 3.30. 1L@g 234 3.3 4fa. 
B 18) 62.880 0 =6(3.Re. 1g 060 2. Say 8. eat. 


In Hindi this tense, as mentioned before, is frequently used 
as a potential in all verbs, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aorist with signification of “I am,”’ etc., 
from as, the tense derived from ho is more usually employed to 
mean “I may be.” The Parbatia or Nepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potential, thus— 


Sing. 1. HY, 2 Ba, 3B BY. PLL SY 28, 3. 3a. 
Several peculiarities call for notice in this tense. In classical 


Hindi there is the usual diversity of practice always observed 
in stems ending in 4 or 0, as regards the method of joining the 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing. gf in addition to 
BiH; 2 and 3 sing. are written iV, Era, Fra, and eT; 1 and 
8 pl. eid, eta, ea, Zt; 2 pl. st as well as Sratt, which 
makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of as. 

Dialectically the chief peculiarity, which, like most dialectic 
forms, is merely an archaism preserved to modern times, con- 
sists in the hardening of the final o of ho into ». This is 
observable in the Rajputana dialects, and partially also in that 
of Riwa (Kellogg, p. 238). 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Rajp. 1. 3H 2.35 32 1. Sat 2Rar 3. RB. 
Riwai. 25Ta 3. Te. 23Tqa 3. Sta. 


This peculiarity is more marked in the simple future noted 
below. It also occurs in M., where the aorist, as shown above, 
when used as a past habitual = “I used to be,” takes the termi- 
nations of the active verb; but when used as a simple present, 
those of the neuter, as— 


Sing. 1. F7q 2. Ya Ta. PLL SY 2. BT O38. Bla. 


The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
used negatively=“I am not,” as— 


Sing. 1. a= 2a3q 3. aH. 
PL olasgt 2 ast 3. aa (Asa). 
and in other parts of the verb affirmative and negative. 

In Sindhi this root is throughout shortened to hu, and when 
the vowel is lengthened by the influence of affixes, it becomes 
hi, rarely ho, except in poetry, where 3 sing. ¥Y¢ 18 met instead 
of Bu. The 7, which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 
between the stem and its termination, appears here also, as— 


Sing. 1. Bat 2.3 3. = PI. 1. Bt 2.EBa 3. pata. 


Oriya sometimes shortens 0 to #, but in that language the 
distinction in pronunciation between these two vowels is so 
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slight that in writing also the people often confuse the two. 
In a great part of this verb, however, the o is changed to a 
very short e. This is generally, but not always, due to a 
following 7, where, from the shortness and indistinctness of the 
o-sound, o+i=a+i=ai=e. Thus 2 sing. is in full @y, 
though generally pronounced fo. In Bengali the 0 is generally 
written a, that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh 0, like the o in English noé, rock, etc. Thus it comes to 
pass that gq and #4 may be regarded, either as shortened from 
Slay and ra respectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents of H. @ and @, and so to be referred to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter hypothesis. 

The imperative in H. is the same as the aorist, except 2 sing., 
which is simply #¥ “be thou.” In the Rajput dialects the 
2 sing. is 8, 2 pl. gray; the former occurs also in Chand as a 
3 sing. in aq alfa ae & fafa fafa u “All speaking, said, 
‘May there be success, success!’” (i178) The Riwa dialect has 
2 sing. BTa, 2 pl. Hra, like the present. 

P. 2 sing. @¥, 2 pl. grav. S. has 2 sing. €t and BY, 2 pl. 
@t and way. G. for 2 sing. and 2 pl. both #. 


M. Sing. 1. SYS. BY 3. Tal, BTH- 
Oo. , Ls 2. 8 3. 8U.- 

B. 2.813, 83 3. Bq. 

M. Pl ler = 2. BT 3. Sala, Blraa- 
Oo. , Le 2. 5a 3. SSq- 

By, 2. 3 3. BUT. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of the 
other verbs in the various languages. H. here inserts &, 
making #rfara@ “be pleased to be,” G. #¥8. | 

Nepali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing. ga, 2 pl. era. 

The simple future in G. is formed according to the usual 
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rule; but here again we meet the tendency so common in B. 
and O., to express the o sound by a, so that side by side with 
the regular forms Y=W, EIR, etc., we have also sing. 1. Tey, 
2. €H, 3. eH; pl 1. eke, 2. Tat, 3. TY, which we must 
apparently pronounce Adish, héshe, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Hindi is regularly 
formed, as #T<et “I shall become,” etc. ; but in this tense the 
employment of the type # is very common, both in the poets 
and among the peasantry of the western area. Thus— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Braj. Lai 233 332. 3% 238 3. Re. 
West Rajp. 1. 3S 2. 38t 3. Ret. 1. Ret 2581 3. Ret. 


We have also the curious transitional form of East Rajpu- 
tana which approaches so closely to G.— 


Sing. 1. Su, sa 2. Sat 3. Zar. 
Pl. 1. Saat. Bat 2. Sat, Sat «3. Sat. 


Further details of these dialectic forms will be found in 
Kellogg’s admirable grammar. When the wilder parts of the 
country, at present little known to Europeans, shall have been 
more fully explored, we may expect to obtain many finer gra- 
dations of transition; for all over India the Gujarati proverb 
holds true, “ Every twelve kos language changes, as the leaves 
change on the trees.” 

The Braj form is interesting to students from the fact of this 
dialect having become at an early date the traditional literary 
vehicle of the Krishna-cu/tus, and thus to a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its forms, however, are found 
in Chand long before the revival of Vaishnavism. He uses the 
full form €Yz@, a shortened form #rf¥, and the Braj 3%. 
Also occasionally @Y_ in a future sense, which is probably a 
form of the 3 sing. aorist for €1U (SU). Examples are wet 
eize faa dag i “His race shall become extinct” (Pr.-R. iii. 
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29), etfs azafa auags tt “ The Jadavani shall be with child ”’ 
(i. 249), feqa aa GH Bat 1 ete a feat ufa u “In the space 
of five days, he shall become lord of Dilli” (iii. 411), Sar @ BVT 
=e 7 ATT | “There has not been, and there shall not be, any 
(like him) ” (i. 331). 

To Tulsi Das, Kabir, Bihari Lal, and all the medieval poets 
Bice, rate, As, and BF are the forms of the ordinary regular 
future; @V4T is very rarely met in their pages, if at all. In- 
stances are, Wa SH Bef S CITE Ala | “They who have been, 
are, and shall be hereafter” (Tulsi, Ram. Bal-K. 30), etzfe 
Bet Hare wa | “ Now this good fortune will be (will happen) ”’ 
(ib. 82), waa Cia aa ate ac wiafe aa Way | “ Henceforth, 
Rati, the name of thy lord shall be Ananga” (ib. 96). The form 
Ze does not appear to be used by Tulsi Das, though in Bihari 
Lal the participle $ is common ; this latter poet’s subject does 
not give much occasion for the use of the future. @Rft WHA 
4 Stee atay “ There shall not again be birth to him (he shall 
escape the pain of a second birth)” (Kabir, Ram. 57). In the 
majority of the poets the forms Arai and hoi seem to be regarded 
as virtually the same, and they use indifferently the one or the 
other as it suits their metre. There is unfortunately as yet no 
critically prepared or corrected edition of the texts of any of 
them, and owing to the mistaken policy of the Government, 
by which artificial works written to order have been prescribed 
as examination tests, the genuine native authors have been 
entirely neglected. 


§ 67. The participial tenses are formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present participle is in Old-H. Waa, as in Chand 
waa Sada faarf< “Laughing being prevented” (Pr.-R. i. 6). 
In modern H. the classical form is ®yat m., rat f, Braj Sq; 
and in most of the rustic dialects simply ¥Y@ indeclinable. In 
the Rajputana dialects the form Zat is found. The other 
languages have P. Fat, 8S. Sei, G. erat, M. eta, Brat, 
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ftatat, O. Ss, B. er<a, though really the locative of a 
present participle is used as an infinitive. 

The past participle is in H. one of the old Tadbhava class 
mentioned in §§ 46, 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 
ua, H. gat. The vowel of the stem is in the present day 
commonly pronounced short #3, and this practice is not un- 
common in the poets. P. great, 8. Far, G. era, rar, 
Saat. 

M. has a strange participle ATat, which may be explained 
as phonetically resulting from an older form @Teat, shortened 
from #ratTat. I can trace nothing similar in any of the cog- 
nate languages, though the change from @ to @ is. perfectly 
regular. In the poets a form Tat is found, and even STSTaT. 
These types have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived from the root yt. This, however, is very doubtful. 
Tukaram always uses ¥T°, as @IfH ata WIT | UT AAT ST 
fzaqa y “To-day our vows are heard, blessed has become (is) 
this day’ (Abh. 508). 

O. Bx, Gat, B. Bea, Te. 

The future participle is in M. xTat, O. a, B. eea, con- 
tracted to ¥q (hobs). 

These participles serve as tenses, either with or without the — 
remains of the old substantive verb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illustrated. 

One point, however, deserves a passing notice. The present 
participle in M. forms with the aid of the substantive verb as 
a regular present, as 3 sing. Gav m. rat f. Fla vn. But the 
slightly different form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (§ 42) expresses the conditional present, is in the case of 
ho employed as an imperfect. Thus, while the form just given, 
hoto, etc., means “he becomes,” the conditional form hoté, etc., 
means “he was.” This usage is analogous to that of the G. 
hato, etc., mentioned in § 59, and agrees with a form of preterite 
used in Braj Hindi, sing. Bat m., Bat f etc. It has been 
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suggested that this latter is derived from Skr. yq; but.against 
such a derivation must be set the fact that bhita had at a very 
early epoch lost its ¢ and become in Pr. hiam, hoiam, and the 
like; also that in Chand the anuswdra of the present participle 
is still preserved, as in ga Hat Tatra WT | (Pr.-R. i. 49), 
‘¢Brahman became to Brahman hostile;”’ and a few lines 
further on in the same passage ga Hat fafara frog “ There 


A e@ @e e 
was one Sringa Rishi.” 


§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb formed by the additions 
of parts of the verb fo are numerous, but vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we have mostly tenses with a general 
sense of doubt or contingency, in which those compounded 
with the present participle run parallel to those formed with 
the past participle. Thus with facat “falling,” and faret 
“fallen” (gir “to fall ”’)— 

1. fatat ers (aorist of ho) “I may be falling,” which may 
be called a definite present subjunctive or contingent; as in 
answer to a question GaTt AT AT Ba “Are you going to my 
house?” one might answer ATaT @rei “I may be going (but 
am not sure).” 

2. facat Sat (future of ho shortened from FrysaAt) “I shall 
or must be falling,” a future contingent, or doubtful; as in 
asking (ja Wael Btat € “Is Ram coming now?” the reply 
is, St BWtat Frat “Yes, he will be coming,” or, “he must be 
coming,” 7.e. “ I suppose he is now on his way here.” 

3. facat erat “ (If) I were falling,” conditional present 
definite. This is very rarely used, but it seems to denote a 
phase of action which could not, when occasion requires, be 
otherwise expressed. It may be illustrated thus: <Ta wfe 
ATTA Tat at A Baar Craat “If Ram were now running 
away, I would stop him”’ (but as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present participle of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simple verb. 
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4, fact eisai “I may have fallen.” Also somewhat rare. In 
answer to GH | Baa ATA Hast aat “Have you ever heard 
his name ?” one might say Wat tH “I may have heard it” 
(but have now forgotten it). 

5. fact Sat “I must or shall have fallen.” This is a very 
commonly used tense. Thus FAT ¥TaT is a frequent answer 
where a person is not sure, or does not care; and is almost 
equivalent to “I dare say,” “very likely,” “I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Also, it indicates some degree of certainty, as {7a &t Wats 
aTat & “Has Ram received the news?” Answer, QTAT FTaT 
“He will have received it,” meaning “Oh yes, of course he 
has,” or with a different inflection of voice, “I dare say he 
has.” 

6. fact grat “ (If) I had fallen.” Hardly ever used, except 
in a negative sentence. I do not remember to have heard it in 
conversation ; though an analogous form with the participle of 
<* may be heard in eastern Hindi, as qa wife Ae WU tea 
“Tf you had come yesterday.” The only instance Kellogg 
gives is apparently from a translation of the Bible (John xv. 22) 
St BM A ATA Slat Ba At ara F erat “If I had not come... 
they had not had sin.” 

Panjabi makes a somewhat different use of the tenses of ho. 
In this language ho, when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act, than that of doubt or con- 
tingency. Thus we find the ordinary definite present wteT @ 
“He is going,” side by side with a continuative present with 
ho, atzt Hat @ “He kept on going;” also, “He is in the 
habit of going.” So, also, there is a continuative imperfect 
Mtzt FAT At “He kept on going,” “He was always going.” 
Similarly, there are two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of ho (like No. 2 in Hindi given above) Stet 
elaat “He will probably be going,” and a continuative form 
containing ho twice over, ATT FST raat “He will probably 
be always going.” Thus, to the question ug faaata faq Ba 
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cf€ezt wraat “How long will he be stopping there?” the 
answer might be, B@ Ve at Ute VF at aet ACIS sa 
<tfezt Fat Haat “His home is there, he will probably 
always be stopping there.” With 3 “if” prefixed, the tense 
MIST SAT means “If I were in the habit of going.” 

Parallel to the above are two tenses with the aorist of ho: 
SiZT erat “I may be going,” and with “if” prefixed, “If I 
should be going ;” and Ht@T Het erat “I may be constantly 
going,” “If I should be always going.” 

With the past participle they combine the present participle 
of ho, as Tfaqat Sat “I would have put,” and conditionally, 
SW <faaa Sat “If I had put,” “If I should have put ;” 
as in VE H QUEM auld = ea feat Far at arg fafa 
sat “If he had given the money into the care (lit. hand) of 
the merchant, then we should have got it.” 

There is also a combination of the past tense with the aorist 
of ho, as faa gia “He may have gone,” or, “If he has (per- 
chance) gone.” 

Colloquially, they frequently also insert ¢rZaq pleonasti- 
cally in phrases where it is difficult to attach to it any definite 
meaning. Thus sa afaat = “he has sent,” and ufaan 
ZizTaM S “he is having sent.” In this latter phrase there is, 
perhaps, implied the idea of the action having been performed 
some time ago, and being still in force, so that it harmonizes 
with the generally continuative meaning of ho as an auxiliary 
in Panjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the grammar, I 
remember having heard frequently this word hoid, repeated 
probably for emphasis, as ATfCAT FTA TITAT “beaten ” 
(repeatedly, or very much indeed). 

In Sindhi the present and past participle are both com- 
pounded with the aorist of ho to form potentials, thus—l. 
SaizZl FU “he may be going;” 2. efaat FU “he may have 
gone.” There does not appear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinations, as in 
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H. and P., probably because ho plays a more important part in 
S. than does as, which is represented by only one tense, or achh, 
which is not represented at all. 

3. PAST Et “he was going.” This is the present participle 
of the verb with the preterite of ho. 

4. efaat et “he had gone.” The past participle with the 
same. These two are exactly parallel. 

5. €Hzt HFT “he will be going.” Definite future, made 
up of present participle with future of ho. 

6. efaatt Set “he will have gone.” Past future, the past 
participle with the same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In the passive phase of active verbs there are also six tenses 
formed by the same process, whereof 2, 4, and 6 are the same 
as in the active, or, in other words, these two tenses may be 
construed either actively or passively, according to the struc- 
ture of the sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probably 
for this reason : 

1. e@fga} BU “he may be being released.” Future parti- 
ciple passive (§ 51) with aorist of ho. 

3. wfgat et “he was being released.” The same with 
preterite of ho. 

5. wfeat Set “he will be being released.” The same with 
future of ho. 

Gujarati employs ho in the following tenses (Taylor, p. 92), 
mostly dubitative (chad “ascend ”) : . 

1, Present participle + aorist, qeat Fra “he is ascending.” 
Definite present. 

2. The same + future, Beat TA “he may be ascending.” 
Contingent present. 

3. The same + pres. part. indeclinable, yeat #ra “ (if) he 
were ascending.”’ Subjunctive present. 

A parallel group with past participle: 

1. Past p. + aorist, WeTt Eva “he has ascended.” Definite 


preterite. 
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2. The same + future, Wert EW “he may have ascended.” 
Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., Bext Fra “(if) he had ascended.” 
Subjunctive preterite. 

The same combinations may be formed with the p.p. in elo, 
as TTT ETA, but there does not seem to be any very great 
difference in the meaning. 

Also a group with future participle; in the form vdno 
(see § 52)— 

1. Fut. p.+aorist, qearTat ra “he is about to ascend.” 
Definite future. 

2. The same+future, @eaTal EX “he may be about to 
ascend.” Contingent future. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., FeaTat Frat “ (if) he were about 
to ascend.” Subjunctive future. 

An example of the use of the last of these tenses is @ Wa 
SiIVSaTaAl Ela al Bre|ea “If he were going to (or had intended 
to) release me, he would have released me (long ago).”” Three 
similar tenses are formed by combining the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the participle in dr or dro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (§ 75). 

Compound tenses in Marathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from as and achh, that there is comparatively 
little left for ho to do. It is used in the following tenses : 

Imperfect, made up of present part. and imperfect of ho, as 
at aa Brat “ he was coming.” 

“‘Incepto-continuative’”’ imperfect, as the grammar-writers 
call it, made from the present part. and the preterite of ho, as 
al @vaqat ATAT “he began to speak.” This is rarely used. 

Future preterite formed by the future participle and im- 
perfect of ho, as at fafeutct erat “I was to have written,” 7.e. 
“Tt had been arranged that I was to write under certain cir- 
cumstances.” The example given is Ht @lT AWA He AUTT 
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erat wa wats faaat areas aiis cafsat “7 was to 
have called (yenar hotaén) on you yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been (7.e. feeling unwell), I stayed at home.” 

Future continuative composed of the present participle and 
future of ho, as AY Avaat Brea “ he will begin to speak (and 
go on speaking ).”’ 

Imperfect subjunctive, from the subjunctive (future pass. 
part.) and imperfect of ho used in the Karma prayoga, as @T 
atata ela “you should have told,” lit. “by you to be told 
it was.” This may also be expressed by using utfest “ ought,”’ 
as AMT UTA atf|est Pia “I ought to have walked.” 

Another preterite phrase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho to the neuter genitive of the future pass. part., as AMT 
VaATaTa ra “I had to walk,” i.e. “I was obliged to walk.” 

It will be seen that all these instances of the use of ho as an 
auxiliary are rather elaborate verbal phrases than tenses, in- 
genious and successful attempts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss of a large range of synthetical tenses and participles 
from the earlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in O. or B., though it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. participles, as B. tfta Br<a, O. Rita Fart 
“to be sent.” This, however, forms no part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 


§ 69. sTH4. The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various | 
tenses of this verb were given in § 12, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in 8. G. and O. were given. In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
participial tense thé “was,” sing. UT m., Uf; pl. Gm, ath! 

1 T had formerly connected this tense thd with G. and Braj hato and been thus 
led to refer it to as; but further research, aided by the dialectic forms brought to 


light by Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that view, and to adopt that 
given in the text,—dies diem docet. 
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This form is, I believe, shortened from fyay, and that again 
_ from the Skr. p.p.p. f@a. It is therefore analogous to the 
shortened forms of other p.p. participles so largely employed in 
the modern languages. We saw in Vol. II. p. 275, how the 
genitive postposition 4d had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Skr. ‘rita; so, also, gé in the H. and P. 
future from gata, bhé in Old-Hindi from bhita, /4 and Ja in M., 
and other futures from /agna; and in exact parallelism to these 
is thé from sthita. 

The Kanauji Hindi has sing. 4 m., Gt f; pl. @ m., ats; 
but the Garhwali still preserves a fuller type in sing. Way m., 
wef; pl watm. Nearer still to sthita, and with incorpora- 
tion of the Skr. root as, so as to make a regular imperfect, is 
the Nepali “I was,” etc.— 


Sing. L fat 2.faa 3.fyat. Pil. fay 2.faat 3. faar. 


Nepali is not an independent language, but merely a dialect 
of Hindi. The people who speak it call it Parbatiya or 
mountain Hindi; it may therefore appropriately be taken into 
consideration in arguing as to the origin of Hindi forms. yt 
is used in Hindi in two tenses only. 

1. With present participle, @yeat at “was speaking.” 
Imperfect. 

2. With past participle, q@yaqt yt “had spoken.” Pluperfect. 

In P. @t is occasionally used, though QT, in its numerous 
forms, is far more common. This verb is also used with a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Trumpp! calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its being used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like as or bhi, and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two parts of s¢hd in use as auxiliaries in Sindhi, the 


former of which yy probably = feqa: nom., and the latter 


1 Grammar, p. 306. 
VOL, II. 14 
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a= faa loc. at agrees with the subject in gender, and is 
used to form with the aorist an indefinite present— 


Sing. 1. Sat BY m. Tai US. 
Pl. ol. ea UT m. aa faa Ff. “1 go,” ete. 


This auxiliary differs from all others in the seven languages, 
in that it may be put before the principal verb. @] has the 
same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
with the past participle of the principal verb; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus— 


Sing. 1. efasfa F 2. eft @. 
Pl. 1. efaatat GY, etc., “I used to go,” or simply “TI was going.” 


Examples are— 


q Tet ait F ATT a fase “Two women were quarrelling (the 
vidahytin) about a child.” 


fefaet g aT Ut UTSfe B faa “Two men were going (the bid) 


to a foreign country.” ! 


Here the auxiliary precedes, and with reference to the sug- 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the locative sthite, 1t is 
more natural that it should do so, for the verb, whether in a 
simple or compound tense, naturally comes last in the sentence, 
so that the phrase “I am (in the act or condition of) having 
gone,’ is rendered “in having been, I am gone.” 

G. has also the full verb in all its tenses, and it may ap- 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as fo. As regards 
meaning, Y_ is more powerful than #¥q; the latter, also, is 
more powerful than ®. There are thus three grades of sub- 
stantive verb. @ “he is,” is merely the copula; #va “he 
is, or becomes,” is a definite expression of existence; YTy “he 
remains,” is positive and prolonged existence. The distinction, 


1 Stack, Grammar, pp. 134, 135. 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to that between ser and 
estar in Spanish. 

way forms compound tenses by taking parts of €Y@ as 
auxiliaries, just as the ordinary verb, thus— 


Imperfect Jay zat, as in @ MSTE wat eat “That fight was going 
on.”’ 

Preterite BAT ETA B, as in aa aq AsW aa Ela B “His heart 
has become hard.” 

Dubitative present Yay Sa, as in @ | uxaTay war Zi ‘“‘ There- 


fore you may now be regretting,” and so on.’ 


In Oriya this verb plays a somewhat different part. It is 
there used not as a second auxiliary side by side with ho, but 
to the exclusion of it, and forms, with the participles of the 
principal verb, a range of well-defined tenses, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1, With the present participle (har “do”’) @q “ doing ”— 

a. Aorist of thé BR YTV, karu thaé, “he is (or was) doing.” Con- 
tinuative present. 

6. Preterite ,, @Q fHat, karu thila, “he was doing.” Imperfect. 

e. Future ,, @Q fyq, karu thibd, “he will be doing.” Con- 


tinuative future. 


2. With the past participle @f< “done ”— 
a. Aorist of thé @fC YTT “he has (usually) done.” Habitual 


preterite. . 


6. Preterite ,, a@f< feat “he had done.” Pluperfect. 
ce. Future ys art faq “he will have done.” Future past. 


The difference between la and 2a is very delicate, and rather 
difficult to seize. Haru thdé implies that a person habitually 


1 The examples are from Leckey, Grammar, pp. 76, 81. 
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does an act, and thus that he was doing it at the time 
mentioned, according to his usual custom. Thus, to a question 
@ erzt ag feat “ Was he sitting in the market ?” the answer 
might be et afa aa arty “ Yes, he always sits there ;” and thus 
it is implied that he was sitting there at the time referred to. 
So again, @fatia Sa Sas anfaat | AAs UTE “When the 
doctor came, J was getting well,” implying that I had been im- 
proving before he came, and continued to do so. Kari thdé, on 
the other hand, literally, “He remains having done,” implies 
a habit which is not necessarily in force at the time referred to, 
as HITS Ufa ATSIC AS Tia BS yu “He is always very 
angry with his wife,” not implying that he is actually angry 
at the moment of speaking. It is also used of an action which 
lasted some time, but has now ceased, as @ Qaqt WAL AE 
ain erz atu’ “At that time I had a bad cough,” implying 
that he had a cough which lasted a long while, but from which 
he has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply continuity, but 
the former indicates continuity still existing, the latter con- 
tinuity in past time, which has now ceased. 

There are similarly two imperatives formed respectively with 
the present and past participles— 


a. BAR YT “Remain thou doing.” 
b. @tT YT “Remain thou having done.” 


Here, also, the same fine distinction is drawn as in the other 
tenses. fiz @ ata BE YTS “Let Gobind go on doing that 
work.” But, as Hallam well remarks (Grammar, p. 153), ‘‘The 
Oriya very often uses a past participle in his mode of thought, 
where we should use the present.’’* He ilustrates this tense 


1 Hallam, Oriya Grammar, p. 78. 

2 T had the advantage of assisting Mr. Hallam when he was writing his grammar, 
and the definition of this tense was a source of much difficulty and discussion. He 
consulted a large number of natives, both educated and uneducated, the former as to 
the rationale, and the latter as to the practice. The latter, without knowing the 
reason why, often corrected aru thé into kart thé instinctively, and a large range 
of observations led to his adopting the definition in which I have followed him. 
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thus: ‘ Suppose a person should say to another, ‘Do that work 
so,’ and the person addressed should reply, ‘I have done it so,’ 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘ Well, always do it so,’ 
or, ‘Continue to do it so,’ this last phrase would be expressed 
by this tense.” Ex. gr. :— 


qa afe ara dafa AT “Do that work so.” 
Answer aq aafa atcfe SH “I have done it so,” or, “as (you order) 


so I have done.”’ 


Rejoinder Wet Bafa ALT YT “Well, always do so,” literally, “ thus 


having done, remain.” 


Here, if we used haru thd, we should imply that the person 
addressed was actually doing the work while we were speaking, 
while kari thé is used when he is not actually working. 

Lastly, there is a pair of tenses with the conditional— 


AQ UTA “he might be doing,” or, “if he were doing.” 
atc Tat “ he might have done,” or, “if he had done.” 


These explain themselves. 

Bengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has instead a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
uta, which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain- 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
doubt peculiar to this verb. There are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tenses formed by this verb, and the method of its 
employment is rather that of an ancillary verb. 


§ 70. v4. This root takes the form gy, and is used in H. 
P. M., occasionally in G. and B., and usually in O., to form 
the passive voice. G. having a passive intransitive of its own 
(§ 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetical passive (§ 25), dispenses with it 
altogether. When used as in H. P. and M. to form a passive, 
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it is compounded with the past participle of the principal verb, 
as (dekh “see ’’)— 


H. Aorist zal SIU ‘¢he is seen.” P. feat aTa.- 
Imperfect Zatl STAT “be ye seen.” feat STay. 
Future Zuat ATTIAT “he will be seen.” feat alaat.- 


So also in M. and O. The various tenses of HT are formed in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle, jd is ancillary, 
and is used in various other senses. 

There has been, in former times, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering it unusual and opposed to the genius of the Indian 
languages, while some have even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogether. The most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit it as a form in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstances which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such are the existence of a large class of neuter verbs, the 
practice of changing the object into a subject, and figurative 
expressions lke “to eat a beating,”’ mdr khdnd, “it comes into 
seeing,” dekhne men dtd, and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and even habitually. Idiomatically, many other ways of ex- 
pressing the passive idea undoubtedly exist, and in some lan- 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho may be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive jé than any other 
construction, and we may conclude that, though its use is some- 
what restricted, it is erroneous to describe it as always in- 
elegant and unidiomatic, and still more so to deny its existence 
altogether. 
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§ 71. By using the expression ‘“‘ compound tense” in a wider 
sense than that in which it has been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately include under it that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains unchanged, and all the work of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand- 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term “ancillary,” as expressing more 
clearly than any other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. The ancillary verb differs from the auxiliary, 
in that the former runs through all the tenses of the verb, 
and the principal verb on which it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo- 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future participle. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries are integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the case of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for conjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements mdr “strike,” and ddl 
“throw,” combine into the compound verb mdr ddlnd “to 
kill,” which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of ddind, mdr remaining 
unchanged. 

Grammarians have invented many strange names for these 
verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequentatives, Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for all, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancillaries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined with one or two specific verbs. More- 
over, there are exceptions to the general rule that a verb with 
an ancillary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillaries are only employed in one tense, or in two tenses ; 
thus /ag, in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past tense, 
as kahne lagd “he began to say.” Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another language. 

The subject is a very wide one, for the number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being small, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas which is possessed by most original Aryan languages, 
through the upasargas, or prepositions, and can no longer 
develope from one simple root a variety of meanings by pre- 
fixing pra, abhi, upa, or sam. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tacked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
expressed by the principal verb is performed under the con- 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may call it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
principle is the same in all seven languages, the method 
of its application, and the particular ancillaries used, differ, 
to some extent, in the several languages. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general effect 
of each as combined with different parts of the principal 
verb. 


§ 72. Ancillaries may be attached not only to other verbs, 
but even to themselves; the verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the conjunctive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, mm which the 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not strictly a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly be regarded as a matter of syntax. Inasmuch, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly-used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the languages, whose use, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will be 
better to give them all here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modern verb in all its aspects. It must be noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P. M. and G., the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syllable, and thus appears in the form 
of the simple stem; that it is the participle, and not the stem, 
is shown by the analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation of the participial form even in 
Hindi. 

1. @ “give,” and & “take,” are in H. widely used as 
ancillaries, and the meanings which are obtained by their use 
are somewhat varied. In a general way, it may be said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the object, while /e implies that 
the action proceeds towards the subject. Thus de can, strictly 
speaking, be used only with actives and causals; and in some 
cases adds so little to the meaning of the principal verb, that it 
appears to be a mere expletive. With active verbs examples 
are— 


HaAT “to throw,” Tah Sat ‘“‘to throw away.” 
faAARTAAT “to take out,” faaray ea “to turn out, eject.” 
Thus ac @ ura faarat “he took the rice out of the house,” 


where the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 


brought out the rice; but in aa alata faara feat @ “he 
has turned me out of the house,” it would be understood that 
the speaker had been forcibly ejected. 


TAAT “ to put,” tT eat ‘to put away, lay by.” 
ATCAT “to strike,” ATT eat “to beat off.” 
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With causals it is used very frequently, and with scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning— 


WARTAT and FAAT 2a “to explain.” 
facrat ., fact Za ‘‘to cause to fall, or to throw down,”’ 
aaTat aat Za “to seat, or to put into a seat.” 


Perhaps one can sometimes trace in the form with @ a sense 
of the action having been done with some force, while in the 
‘sumple verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced. There is oc- 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
Z Gt “give,” and 4 Wy “take,” where the ancillary is added 
to itself, but these expressions belong more particularly to the 
Urdu side of the language. 

When attached to the infinitive of another verb, de implies 
permission, as WTt Zt “let (him) go,” ga at Saat etfs 
“please let me sit down.” 

P. uses de in the same way as H., but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sindhi. In G. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like H., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards the object. Thus 
astg “to abandon,” ast Zar “let (it) alone!” “let go!” 
aTag “to throw,” aTat Say “throw (it) away!” But as in 
H., with the infinitive it implies permission, sq “to go,” STAT 
24 “to allow to go,” Weat 2g “to let fall,” weat @q “to 
permit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of @; when added to the conjunctive 
participle it has the same senses as in H., as fara 2a “to 
write,” GUA ZY “to dig ;” in both of which phrases there is 
only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finishing and having done with, as “write it off,” “dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in ZTaa @ “ throw it away.” 
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With the infinitive it implies permission, as HAT BIR @ 
‘suffer me to go,” aTtt fas 2a atet “the wind will not let 
me write.”’ 

Precisely similar is the usage in O. and B., as O. faetz fea 
“break it open,”’ literally, ‘‘having caused to open, give;”’ but 
with the infinitive wa =Ifeata Sat at “he would not let 
me come.” 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imply com- 
pleteness or emphasis, as yaa Zfaagt featfe “I have seen the 
book,” that is, “I have examined or perused it.” With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as mara ufea 
feaa at “They did not allow me to read.” 

2. @is in all respects used similarly to 2, but with exactly 
the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
towards the speaker, or the subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of the simple 
verb. Thus we may say, Utat “he drinks,” and ut Wat “he 
drinks up,” or “drinks down,” in the latter case implying a 
more complete action. With causals it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as T1H Al CATS UTS Fat at “call Ram 
to me,” where the simple verb qqtat merely means “ to call.” 
The distinction between the use of de and /e is well shown 
when added to tQat “to put;” thus tq@ AT means “put it 
away (for your own use),” but T@ Zt “put it down (and leave 
it).”’ There is, as Kellogg has shown, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to oneself involved in /. 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. S. uses fray , which is the same word as /e, in 
the sense of “taking away,” which in H. is expressed by @ 
BTAT, as in ATSIC aig a fare fart “In crossing the ocean 
they were forcibly carried off’ (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of simple taking, 
areta faaq “to bring back,” literally, “having caused to 
return, to take.”’ 
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In G., the meaning is the same as in H., acquisition, or 
action towards the speaker or subject, as in aasit waa “to 
understand,” é.e. “to make oneself acquainted with,” wWtat 
way “learn (this),” é.e. “acquire this knowledge.” 

M., as before remarked, uses @, where its sisters have @. 
It is used freely in all combinations involving the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other ancillaries, to be often used 
pleonastically. Perhaps, however, we ought to make allow- 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which they use, and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may be present to their 
minds in expressions which, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is difficult to get a native to concen- 
trate his mind upon what he is actually saying or doing, he 
will always mix up with his present speech strange under- 
currents of nebulous fancies as to what he did or said last, or 
what he is going to do or say next, and this habit influences his 
speech and produces phrases which, to the practical European 
mind, seem unnecessary and confusing. Thus Molesworth 
(s.v. @) reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in WqaaqT 
lt Hat VT “quickly having bathed take.”’ Here the word 
“take” is probably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat first, you 
might use the above sentence. In Hindi one would use dnd 
“to come,” in the same way, as QZ BAA aca sara. If 
you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be under- 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase QY<T# Bla Wana Baar “The 
child burnt his hand,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if Saat were not 
used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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the child burnt the whole of his hand up, whereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child got a burn on his hand. 

The O. verb aT is used as in H., as @TaTSH Wa afa 74 “T 
will take charge of the papers and accounts,” where he means 
that he will take them and study them, it is literally “‘ having 
understood I will take.” 

So also with B. wat, as fazt USITAT ATA “they took 
and read the letter.” 

3. WT “come,” BT “go,” as also the cognate stems in the 
other languages, when used as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as /e and de. H. 4 is not very widely 
used, and principally with neuter verbs; it implies doing a 
thing and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of completing an action. Thus q#at “to be 
made,” 44 WTaT, or sometimes colloquially, q¥ wTat “to be 
completely done, successfully accomplished,” Wa at Zq WTIT 
& “Having seen the field, I am come,” ze. “I have been and 
looked at the field,” and he implies, “‘I have examined it, and 
am now ready to make terms for the rent of it.”” The usage is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The equivalent of 4 in S. is aq, pres. part. ¥ZT “coming,” 
p-p. Tay “come.” It is used with the infinitive to mean be- 
ginning to do, and this usage is thus different from that of H. 
and P. Thus qay way “to come to rain,” or, as we should 
say, ‘“‘to come on to rain,’ as— 


fast aay aIxa arty feat Bs 0 
‘The lightnings have begun to rain, the rainy season has ascended 
(his) couch.’’—Trumpp, p. 344. 


G. WTa@ is used in the sense of coming into action, or into 
use, becoming, and is used with the present participle, as qed 
=lag “to become spoilt.” But far more frequently =rqt, the 
conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after it. 

@ in M. is also used in a potential sense, but generally, as 
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far as I can learn, with the indeclinable form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the dative case; thus it 
literally means “to me, to you, etc., it comes to do,” as AAT 
Brat Bar “I can go,” lit. “to me going comes.” Similar to 
this is the use of dnd in H. as an independent verb, chiefly in 
negative sentences, as Beant faaqtugt Bat wet “He does not 
know how to read and write,” lit. “To him reading-writing 
comes not.” So also in O. and B. 

4. ST “go,” is used more frequently, and in a wider sense | 
than d. In H. it implies completeness or finality, as STAT | 
“eat,” QT BTA “eat up,” Gt ATAT “go away,” where the 
principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
participle. In the familiar compound #1 aTatT “to become,”’ the 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in @¥, or We, ATAT; thus, if a man is hesitating or 
fumbling over a story or message, you say @e STAY, ze. 
“Speak out!” or “ Out with it!” 

When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in § 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one may say ZSAT or SS ATAT “to be broken;” fawat or fara 
wrTat “to meet” or “be obtained.” Colloquially, and especially 
in the past tense, the form with jdnd is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken,” one hears 
Zz TIT twenty times for once of et. This practice seems to 
confirm what was conjecturally advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin of the use of wTaT to form a passive, as compared 
with the Sindhi passive in “a. 

Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem @sTy “go” (impt. 
aa, p-p. faa, pres. p. $fet, Fev), from Skr. Wag, Pr. eq. 
Thus, qat qTaAT “ to take off,” adt aay “to be dead,” i.e “ to 
go, having died.” ‘qét q=TW “to ascend,” i.e. “to go, having 
ascended,”’ There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
wqyy “to lift,” as aut ay “be off!” “go away!” The 
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general effect of this ancillary may thus be taken to be that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives the following examples (p. 340) : 
ai afefé ae afefe act fat “ When he was grown up, then 
he died” (say “died off”). deft tl aate ag a att Sa aH 
“Take the advice of the pilots that thou mayst pass over (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide.” 

Completion or finality is also indicated by jd in G., attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P.; when added to 
the present participle, it implies continuance, as WAY AT “ go 
on writing.” 

In M. B. and O., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. Wa “be able,” is attached to the stem-form or apocopated 
conjunctive participle of all verbs in H. to imply power, as 
Wat AwHat “he is able to walk,” ax Aaat “he will be able to 
do.” It is rarely, if ever, used alone in correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern Hindi area, hears such 
an expression as a Gast El “I shall not be able.” This, 
however, is probably to be regarded merely as an elliptical 
phrase for 4 @C Aaa AEt “I shall not be able éo do.” 

In P. also it is used always as an ancillary, as qTq qaat 
‘“‘he is able to read,” and is conjugated throughout the verb. 
In 8. the corresponding verb aay is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same sense, as ®t way “to be able to do.” 

In all these three languages this verb may be added to the 
inflected form of the infinitive, though in H. and P. this con- 
struction is avoided by those who desire to speak elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as ST ARAT wet “he cannot go,” and 
in the eastern Hindi area it is very common, as well as in the 
Urdu spoken by Musulmans in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, karne saktdéd is much commoner than kar 
saktd. | 

It is used in G. as in H., and may also be used in M., but in 
this latter language the existence of another method of ex- 
pressing potentiality (§ 54) renders its use less frequent. 
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B. and O. do not know this ancillary. In its place they use 
yT< in B. with the infinitive, as afta atf< “I can do,” in O. 
with the past participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as a@f< utfifa “I shall be able to do,” where we 
should use the present. Thus in asking, “Can you tell me his 
name ?” one would say aTatt ata ate atf<a, literally, “Shall 
you be able to say his name P”’ 

6. aa “begin” (see §12). In H. and P. with the infini- 
tive, as 2@4 WaT “he began to see.” The ancillary is mostly 
used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so; for zat 
aaat “he begins to see,” would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite unidiomatic. S. uses the same construction, as Taw afsar 
“he began to cry.’ So also G., as ATCAaT ATA “to begin to 
strike,” and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as AT& 
waTaaT “he began to strike,” but also with the dative of the 
future passive participle, as @{TqaTa AWTANT “he began to 
do.” B. the same, as afta atfaa “he began to do,” O. 
afcata attra. 

7. Jai “fail,” hence “leave off, cease to do.” In H. added 
to the conjunctive part. in the sense of having already finished, 
as @T Jat “he has done eating,” 3a GT THAT ‘‘when he shall 
have done eating.” P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses Yq, as in at gay “to have finished doing;” but it 
has also other ways of expressing this idea, as by Tey “to 
remain,” qsy “to take,” Fry “to be ended,” afa ACY td. 
G. att wag “to have finished doing.” B. the same, as feat 
‘afaartfe “I have done giving.” O. uses QT<, as ATE alicia 
“JT have done eating,” @ Ha rx atfcat “That business is 
quite finished.” JB. also uses-‘ We “throw,” in this sense, as 
afaat tfaaa “They have done speaking.” 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 
Saat and ztTaa, which are employed in many senses, and the 
distinction between which appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 


— 
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The illustrations given, however, show that each word is faith- 
ful to its original meaning; Taw = wig, and consequently 
means “ put,” while ZTaa{ = GT, and means “throw away.” 
These two words stand to each other in the same contrast as @ 
and @ in H., thus ¥ args wet Hea Sq “Fold up this cloth 
and lay it by,” at ara ataa ga “Tie up that cow” (having 
tied, put), but @Tat arat ala Sua zZta “Give him up his 
book” (i.e. “give it him and let him go”), @ Are Bua sai 
“ Root up that tree” (7.e. “uproot and throw away ”’). 

9. @ct “do,” is used in the sense of repetition or continuance, 
in H. with the perfect part., as ATaT ACAT “he always comes,” 
aa at tat fat aca gt “ Why do you keep on doing so?” 
In Sindhi this sense is obtained by repeating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive participle, as @vé 
ar Sta ufeare wt wet “ Even that, that letter I read over 
and over again” (Trumpp, p. 343), where the participle has 
the emphatic é added to it. G., like H., uses @tg with the in- 
flected form of the p.p., as Wat ata “to keep on doing,” 4T=It 
ata “to keep on reading.” The various uses of harnd in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be inserted here, but must be 
sought for in the dictionaries of the respective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the opportunity, from the mouth 
of the people. 

10. te “remain,” differs from @<, in that it implies con- 
tinuance in a state, while @< implies repetition of an action. 
In H. and P., with the conjunctive participle, as 8g teat “to 
remain sitting,” @# (ea “They are going on with their play ;” 
also with the present participle, as 4ét @gat fear “ The river 
flows on continually,” éabitur et labetur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, STAT <FaT (literally, “to remain going’’) 
used for “to be lost and gone,” as an euphemism for death ; 
thus ACT 4Ta ATat Tet B “My father is dead (has passed 
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away);” also for loss of things, as SAAT AT UA BATAT THT 
“ All his property is gone.” I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses Tey in the sense of continuance, as qfzt Test 
faut fafac ara “He goes on travelling in fatigue from Egypt 
and Syria” (Trumpp, p. 344). The same sense is produced by 
aay “to turn, wander,” as ara atet Brctat aa “Bijalu 
goes on grazing the horses”’ (ib.). In both cases the principal 
verb is in the present participle. 

G. employs tg, which is its version of TE with conjunctive 
participle for continuance, as @<t Ved “to remain doing,”’ and 
with the present participle in the sense of completion, as Feat 
TB “he ascends completely.” 

This ancillary is truer to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as ATC<TITaT Ufseat “he left off beating.” 
This sense recalls that of Skr. tf¥a= “ deprived of.” 

B. and O. do not use this verb as an ancillary. 3B. substi- 
tutes for it YTa, and O. Ut. 

11. we “fall,” implies generally accident, as in H. araat 
“to know,” wTa agat “to be found out” (i.e. “to be known 
by an accident’’), as BV& At Zry Hl WHT Te aT Fa At aet 
aaq “If his fault should be found out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.” So also in G., as qamy “to stick to,” qaoat 
uey “to become attached to, to get caught in.” M. uses it 
with the dative of the future participle, as q ATI Arara 
eeu AAT Bat aravata wea “On account of your being 
attacked with fever, I have to waste my time in travelling,” 
literally, “‘to me the throwing away of journeys falls.”” Here 
the sense is that of necessity, as also in qTaal Batt act AT 
atarata wee “If you marry a wife, you will have to set up 
house.” The same idea is expressed in H. by adding Wg to the 
infinitive, as FA Al ATA VAT “ You will have to go (whether 
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you like it or not) ;” so also in B. arga ufea, where it also 
implies subjection, or falling into a state, as UCT Ufea “he got 
caught,” as Geet ase we wfa faat as wc “ Hearing that 
Sundar had been caught, Bidya falls to the ground” (Bharat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of the 
phrase), afaat ufga “he fell asleep,” arct ufea “he caught 
a thrashing.” The same in O., as uct ufefa (for afe afR) 
“‘ he has been caught.” 

This verb sometimes precedes the principal verb in the sense 
of doing a thing accidentally, and is then put in the past parti- 
ciple. In this sense I would explain the sentence quoted by 
Kellogg (p. 195) wa ara aet facat at “A tiger happened to 
be prowling about,” literally, “a tiger fallen was prowling,” 
the word “fallen” being used to express accidentally arriving. 
In P. the verb takes the form aqa@t (= ya), and the p.p. is 
fast; thus they say ve faat watat € “ He is engaged in eat- 
ing,”’ where the sense is rather that of continuance; when put 
after the principal verb, it implies setting to work at a thing, 
as ata “to walk,” qt ATUT “to set out on a journey.” So 
also in Sindhi, where the verb has the form waq, the con- 
junctive participle q= or WE precedes another verb with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as Fae At faats Al WS UtTay 4 
fag “Buy those goods which do not grow old” (Trumpp, 
p. 341); here a # fyU means rather “do not happen to become,” 
“are not likely to become.” watt, the conjunctive of wy “to 
lift,”’ is used in the same way, but the two verbs appear to be 
contrasted much as /e and de in H., khan being used where 
activity, pat where receptiveness or accident is implied. Thus 
aut frrqy “to set to work writing,” @quyt aaTw “he sets 
himself to play (music).” The past participle faa is also 
prefixed with much the same effect, as afé H afaart fafafufa 
ata faan faafa “In it flashes like lightnings are found ” (or 
“take place,” or “appear ;”’ Trumpp, 7d.). 

12. The above are the principal, if not the whole, of the 
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ancillaries in general use. There are, indeed, a few others, but 
their use is restricted to one or other of the languages. Thus 
aTat “ to find,” is used with an infinitive in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or being permitted, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuter, as H Baar zaa aet yTat “I was 
not allowed to see him,” qa Ut @ Wat Atay Tel UTS “ You 
will not be permitted to go inside the house;”’ so also in B. 
ufea aTs aT “I am not able to read,” that is, not because I do 
not know how to read, but because I cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. 

STaat “to throw,” is used in H. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as— 


ATCAT “to strike,” ATC STAT “to kill.” 
ASAT “ to break,” ATS ETHAT “to dash in pieces.” 
@TZaAT “to cut,” Ale STAMAT “ to cut down, hack, hew.’’ 


There are, besides, numerous combinations of two verbs, in 
which the latter of the two does all the work, the former re- 
maining unchanged; but for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as I have seen, Molesworth’s Marathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fully 
treated. 


CHAPTER V. 


OTHER VERBAL FORMS. 


CONTENTS.—§ 73. Tus Consunctive ParrticieLe.—{ 74. THe INFrinirive. 
§ 75. Tue AcGEntT.—§ 76. SrnpHt VEerss witH PronominaL SuFFIxEs.— 
§ 77. Consucation or Stems Enpive in Vowets 1n Hiyp1, Pansasi, AND 
SinpH1I.—§ 78. THE same in Maratui1.—§ 79. THE SAME IN BANGALI AND 
Oriya. 


§ 73. THE participles of the present, past, and future, being 
used in the formation of tenses, it has been found necessary to 
depart from the natural order of the verb, and to discuss them 
in Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important participle, which is not employed to form a tense. 
From the fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build up those 
interminable sentences of which he is so fond, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. It 
implies ‘“‘ having done,” and the sense of the clause in which it 
is used remains incomplete until another clause containing a 
finite verb is added ; thus, instead of saying, ‘Next morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, ate, dressed, collected his goods, loaded 
them on his camel, bade farewell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,” the Indian languages would say, “Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eaten, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farewell to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went.” 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in ST, as WAT 
“having been,” the other in 4, as Hayy “ having met.” Hach 
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of these forms has left descendants in the modern languages, 
and although the form in ya is, in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the spoken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are treated as having this form also. 

Thus in Prakrit we find wauat= Skr. TAT “having heard,” 
as well as fusmfaa = fasne “having gone out.” So also 
Za=Tat “having given,” afta = arcfaat “ having 
stolen,” %EA= WAT “having gone,” fafaa= fat “ having 
sprinkled,” aftea= Tetat “having taken.” 

In Old-Hindi this participle ends in i, as @f< “having done,” 
afa “having gone,” which is apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of the final a, thus— 


gia araT OTT TY WAT BATTS FATE 
‘‘ Having heard the paper, King Prithiraj was glad, being pleased.”’ 
—Pr. R. xii. 52. 
Chand, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a form in 
ya, and one in aya, as— 


qata ufa fart warez 

aq fafaa aa UT 

ata Fay VA AY 

ATA HHT TACT i 

‘‘ Taking possession of the earth, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it with the fullness of the Veda, as with water, 
Having placed good seed in its midst, 
Up sprung the shoot of knowledge.”—Pr. R. i. 4. 

Here faq “having made,” and yafa fara = mod. WT Aa 
“having made (or taken) possession,” fafqy “having watered,” 
@qq= aq “ having placed.” 

Medieval Hindi has regularly the form ending in ¥, as {ja 
aqa ag We Yfa “Having heard the gentle mystic speech of 
Rama” (Tulsi, Ram. Balk. 113), fea wat ufé qaqat | “Sages 
having read the Veda erred as to its qualities’? (Kabir, Ram. 


| 


} 
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84, 1), ufa faye st ua g aa wea aft aray uy “The re- 
ligion that is opposed to devotion (bhakti), all that having 
made (t.e. having declared), irreligion he sang” (Bhaktamal, 
Mal. 30). 

From the habitual neglect of final short vowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in the form of the bare stem, 
as in the verbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to be not sufficiently distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modern Hindi. This 
consists of adding @, @C, ACA, WLAT, and even BCATH to 
the stem, namely, the conjunctive participle of @CaT “to do ;” 
as @@ AT “having seen,” WTA “ having gone.” The first of 
these forms @ is softened from 4, which, again, is from @f, the 
older form of the conjunctive part. of @CAT, and is used in the 


“medieeval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 


Thus Kabir qx fafa & faa aarea eft Catt AtST Tea | 
“ Having made many kinds of appearances (mdéyd), Hari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of the world ;” Hindola, 16). 
It having thus become customary to add the participle of @T 
to all verbs, it has been added to @< itself, thus making aca 
and @tAT, and this reduplicated form again is added to other 
verbs. In all the dialects we find such forms as aTfTa&, AITS, 
AIT, ATFT, and even apocopated as Garhwali afta and arity 
“having beaten.” Kumaoni has a curious compound form 
atfcaz “having beaten,” which is probably the old form arf< 
with @t “time” (Skr. Gat), literally, “at the time of beating.” 

In the case of the common verb ho, the conjunctive parti- 
ciple, like the future, takes in Old-Hindi the forms ¥y¢ and #, 
especially the latter, as FX AM UF ATTY AEt = aa | “ Guru- 
bhakta alone could not remain apart” (sak ancillary with con- 
junctive of ho= “could be;” Bhaktamél, 116, 1), tat ae 
aq S srg “The night becomes as dark as a well” (Kabir, 
Ram. 16, 4), araa ae ae = wa “Very great men came” 
(lit. “having become very great ;” 7b. 17, 6). 
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P. is the same as H., and with the latter closely agrees 
O., which forms this participle by short 7, as @f@ “having 
seen.” This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add @f<, often pronounced faf<, as @faafe 
“having seen.” O. has also another, and in the classical 
speech the only admissible, form in ‘le, as atft@ “having 
beaten,” which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally ‘in 
having beaten.” The old form of the locative case having in 
O. fallen into disuse, the same has taken place in the participle ; 
thus arise the forms zfaait “in having seen,” and 2taate 
“from having seen,’ which are respectively the locative and 
ablative, formed after the modern fashion by adding gT¢ and 
STa, the imitial syllable of which is rejected (Vol. II. p. 274). 

B. has, besides the form in #/e, one in tyd, which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as ufeat “having fallen,” afaart 
“having sat,” yfctat “having seized.” This latter form is 
that which is used to string together long sentences, in prefer- 
ence to the form in t/e, which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus Bharat— 


al eet oa: ate fafcat fafcar 
faat< utfig aa Seta afer kt 


‘¢ Another craftily looks, repeatedly turning round, 
Like a bird in a cage walks round and round.” 
—Bidya-S. 245. 
literally, “having turned, having turned, looks,” and “ having 
twisted round, walks.” 


S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the ; 


ending #, as qtt “having returned ;” active and causal verbs | 


have e, as A@ “having rubbed,” both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending ia. Less widely used is a form in io or yo, as 
aay “having returned,” wat “having washed,” which is 
identical with the p.p.p. Thirdly, the inserted yja of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from quy “to lift,” @fys “having lifted.” 
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Lastly, S. follows the example of H., and adds @@, the con- 
junctive of @TY “to do,” as @tt Het “having returned.” 

G. resembles §., having its conjunctive in 2, as VF “ having 
become.” Ordinarily it puts this participle in the objective 
case, adding the postposition 4, often dropping the anuswara, 
as @Clat or HUA “having done,” SF4 “having given.” As 
G. makes no distinction between 7 and 2, this is often written 
with short 7, as 2a. 

M. stands quite alone, having its conjunctive in Wa, as 
aaa “having gone,” eta “having been.” This is some- 
times written WY4, and in the poets takes an increment, and 
appears as Ufvat, arfrat, as aeetaTat Bret Gafrat ara y 
(Tuk. Abh. 1888) “What is the good of my going to you?” 
(literally, “I near you having come, what?”) Zarfaat aq 
wuts HA | ATATA ACY Ba Aa “Having seen men in fine 
clothes and ornaments, I am ready to die at once”’ (7.). 

This form is the old Maharashtri Pr. form in Way, shortened 
from qq, Skr. ATH, accusative of AT (Lassen, p. 367), and has 
undergone singularly little change. I see in this a confirma- 
tion of the belief that modern Marathi is really the represen- 
tative of the Maharashtri Prakrit, for it is only in Maharashtri 
that the conjunctive in dna, tina, is found. All the prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of the conjunctive 
derived from the Skr. -ya; this consideration seems to be fatal 
to the theory (Trumpp, p. 283; V. Taylor, p. 114, § 256) which 
would derive the G. conjunctive in éne from M. tina. Setting 
aside the absence of any analogy for a change from @ to ? in 
such a connection, there is abundant evidence that G. is, by 
origin, a Rajput dialect belonging to that large group of 
dialects which we roughly class under the name of Hindi, and 
Sastri Vrajlal (G@. Bh. It. p. 8) points out the great gulf that 
exists between G. and M., as also the close connection of G. 
with the northern dialects. We have therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M. for the origin of any G. form. The 
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latter has, like the rest of the eastern Hindi group, Saurasent 
for its parent, and the form in -éne, when compared with that 
in # in the same language, points clearly to the Sauraseni con- 
junctive in ia with a modern case-postposition ne or nen added. 


§ 74, The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun 
declined throughout all the cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all be grouped under two general types, which may 
be called the Ba, and the a types respectively. 

The Ba type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Bangali, Oriya, and Gujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi poems. Chand has it in— 


ott fasta aft <2 1 at anf efaa ay are 
‘Tf any one makes delay, he comes to strike him,’’—Pr. R. i. 198. 


sfe afta at uret t 
‘‘ Rising up, rushed to fight.” —170. i. 254. 


It takes the junction-vowel 7, and in these passages is in the 
accusative case. It may be rendered “to or for the purpose of 
fichting.”” This form does not once occur in the Ramaini 
(<#*}) of Kabir, and only rarely in his other works. I have 
noted af<@ ait “ to cross over,” FIST (TATTAT) “to urge on,” 
in the Rekhtas. It is more common in Braj, and in Tulsi 
Das’s Ramayan, where, besides the form with junction-vowel 7, 
as alfca “ to break,” occurs also a shorter form in ab, as fata 
“to return.” In the dialects (Kellogg, p. 241) occur the 
following (mdr “ strike”) :— 

Braj ATFTay, East Rajput ATCAT, West Rajp. id. Old-Parbi ATTA, 
Avadhi, and Riwai éd. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
declined as an adjective for all three genders, thus— 

Sing. aTaay Mey waTaat Ss CG | n. 

Pl. TAA m., “SVL, PAT x. “to bring” or ‘the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees with the object, as mentioned in § 52, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a simple infinitive, as WTq “ to sing,” ata 
“to do.” | 

In Oriya it is the ordinary infinitive, as @fa@at “to sit,” and, 
though without gender, is declined for case, as— 


ufe afaaTt ATA “this is a place of 
sitting,” i.e. “‘a fit place to sit in.” 

afaare fafa 24 wet “in sitting nothing 

Loc. 4f#are “in sitting,” | will become,” i.e. “ you will do no good 


Gen. Qfaatt “of siting," 


by sitting still.” 


. . 39 ° e . 
sitting, i.e. “ you will have to, o” must, sit.” 


Acc. @f@aqTa “to or m afaaTa @aq “for sitting it will become,” 


Staats arfarart “he came to see.” 
afte afaare atat aifaa “from sitting 


there a chill will attack,” 7.e. “if you 


Abl. af@ate “from sit- 
, ting,” 
sit there, you will catch cold.” 

Bengali does not use this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
having utilized for that purpose the locative of the present 
participle, as ®1za@ “to be” (lit. “in being”), utfad “to 
remain,” aT¢a “to go;” but it is used in the genitive case to 
form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as 4tHt fTaTT ATA WS 
“It is the time of sowing, or for sowing, seed.” More common 
still is its employment with 3%, arcy or fafa “for the sake 
of,” as @fa@art wa “for the sake of seeing,” @FTATT fafaa 
“for the sake of doing.” 

The infinitive of the Gipsies ends in dva, and probably 
belongs to this group. Paspati writes kerdva “to do,” Java “to 
take,’ ddva “to give,” sovdva “to sleep,” mangdva “to ask,” 
ruvdva “to weep,” which may be transliterated perhaps @<T4, 


Mla, fla, Arala, HATA, Tala respectively. These are words 
of the Chingana or Turkish Gipsies. Those in Bohemia ap- 
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parently drop the final @ and shorten the 4, as chorav “to steal”’ 
(AI<q), kerav “to do” (axa), chinnav “to tear” (faq). 
Those in Wallachia appear to pronounce the termination as 
ao (MAY or BVAT?), as yao “to go” (spay), hao “to eat” 
(eta), peo “to drink” (Fy). 

In all these languages the idea of an infinitive glides off 
imperceptibly into that of a verbal noun, and the Ba form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future passive participle in 
aay, from which, as we have seen in Ch. III. § 51, many tenses 
are formed. 

The Na type occurs in Hindi, as also in P. 8S. M. It has 
two forms in H., one archaic and poetical ending in ana, the 
other modern and classical in nd. The first of these two forms 
I would derive from the Sanskrit verbal noun in anam, as 
aca “doing,” qa “falling.” It is in frequent use, unin- 
flected, throughout the poets, thus— 


yeataat faa sua fears i 
‘“ Having plotted ¢o stop his virility.””—Pr. R. 1. 178. 


ferett Saat BT STS A 
‘‘He made preparation to go.” —2b, xx. 28. 
WT ATA ATTA FATT 
‘* To goon battle a terrible warrior.’’—26. xx. 31. 


aa Het Alife ala S ATE tt 


‘“‘T speak truth, suffer me ¢o go, mother.’’—Tulsi-Ram. S.-k. 7. 


ta aa aa Faq aret ti 
*« They go éo see the hill and forest of Ram.”—7b. Ay-k. 91. 


It is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It still survives in Kanauji, as RTta “to strike.” The 
other form in 4T was anciently written wi, and is always so 
written in Braj, as ATTAY “to strike,” area} “to come.” This 
form I now agree with Hoernle in deriving from the Sanskrit 


1 Miklosich, Zigeuner Europa’s, part ii. p. 9. 
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future participle in anéya, so that from acute, through Pr. 
ACUTA and Aya, would come Old-H. acral, M. ACW, and 
P. acat. I, however, would refer the S. ATA to the verbal 
noun in anam, because the final vowel is short, and, as in all 
similar nouns, reproduces the final o=w of the a-stem (see 
Hoernle’s essay in J.A.S.B. vol. 42, p. 59, etc.). The two 
forms of the infinitive are thus analogous in respect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side by side of two 
sets of forms with precisely similar meaning is explained by 
that of there being two participles of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of which have left descendants. 

Under these altered lights I must withdraw the opinion 
formerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in nd. 
That in ana is now obsolete, except in Kanauji, and the nd 
form is declined as a noun in 4, making its oblique in e, as 
harne ké “of doing,” karne men “in doing.” In M. the infini- 
tive is also declined as a noun of the sixth declension (Vol. II. 
p- 192), thus gen. haranyd ché “of doing,” dat. karanyd 1d “to 
doing.” In Sindhi, however, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the verbal noun in anam by 
exhibiting the declension of masculines (i.e. neuters) in w; the 
oblique ends consequently in a, as ginhana jo “of buying,” 
ginhana men “in buying,” etc. This would not be the case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in aniya. 

M. has an infinitive peculiar to itself ending in GH, as Ae 
“to die,” which is comparatively little used, and only with the 
present tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis- 
factory explanation of this form which does not appear to have 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the only 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in tum, with elision of the ¢, 
but this is somewhat doubtful. To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in 4, as @ct “ to do,” 
or “the act of doing,” which, after stems ending in a vowel, 
appears a8 Qt, the y of which is not pronounced; thus FaTat 
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pronounced “héwa,” 2arat “dewa.” The origin of this form 
is not clear to me, but it is probably connected with the parti- 
ciple in aq. 


§ 75. On the basis of the infinitive in nd is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding to the oblique of the infini- 
tive the words 4T@T, STU; as BCHATAT “a doer,” SQASTLT 
“a seer.” Of these the former is apparently Skr. qraq “ pro- 
tector, keeper.’ Thus Skr. Wraraa “cowherd,” becomes H. 
WTA; as to the latter there is some difference of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. yTTH “holder,” others from @TTaA 
“doer.” I myself incline to the latter view; the @ would be 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its place supplied by @, 
which is often used to fill an hiatus. This is Trumpp’s opinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in S. this form of the agent 
exists as hdro or héru=respectively kdraka and kéra, as in— 


fasry “to create,” facayeray (%) “creator,” 
frau ‘“‘to write,” faaqugTcy (&) “ writer,” 


also in its original form of kdro or kdru, with nouns, as St 
“ quarrel,” QSTaTe “ quarreller.”’ 

Kellogg (p. 245) refers to the phrase YITH YTTS in Chand’s 
first verse as confirming the derivation from yTta; but this 
identification rests on a translation of that verse very confi- 
dently put forward by a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par- 
ticular instance is extremely uncertain, and no argument can 
be based on it. 

_ Hindi has also an agent in @yt, as ACaaQT “a doer,” TSaaar 
‘a keeper,”’ which is shortened from aTfTaT, a dialectic form 
of atat. It is confined almost to rustic speech, though the 
shorter form 4T¢{T is not uncommon in the poets. H. aTat 
may be added also to nouns, to imply the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in which latter respect 
the original meaning of pdlaka is well preserved. Thus 
atearat “one who takes care of a horse.” So also in P. 
acarat “husband,” 7.e. one who takes care of or maintains the 
house, and still more frequently acatat f “ wife.” Sindhi 
changes @ to T more suo, and has qy<y, as WTaTzy “ house- 
holder,” from qe “house,” and feaqarct “giver,” from 
fea “to give,” H. @aarat. 

Chand uses the form in gT¢, shortened from @T<T, to make a 
sort of future participle, in the verb #} “be.” Thus— 


ST FTARTT Ata ETA I 
‘The rape of Sita, which was to be, takes place.”’—Pr. R. iii. 27. 
Also— 


a Hy STTSTT USAT 


‘Thou knowing something of futurity.”’—7b. xxi. 92. 


KACTT Wal ATT | Bet FT We Vary | 
‘It is written thus as destined to be, the plan which Alha has spoken.” 
— ib. xxl. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the affix qt¢} in words 
like yzaTtt “a village accountant,” the @ being an indication 
of a lost @, from a@rct (arfcs) “doer.” 

In M. and G. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap- 
pears simply as dra. In G. it is incorporated into one word 
with the verbal noun in ana, of which, except in this con- 
junction, no traces remain. Thus from ¥tq “to be,” comes 
— -BTaTT “one who is.” But, just as in the Old-H. €tterc, the 

sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and hondr now means “he who, or that which, is to 
be,” as Wal ETATT A STA 1 Ta Atat Ste Tet ara ny “That 
which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except truth 
there is nothing else ” (Samaldas, Leckey, p. 64). It also takes 
the long 0, as YaTT or FATT “ that which is about to become,” 
from ye “to become,” WaHaTt “that which is able,” from 
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Wad “to be able;” and is in practice used simply as a remote 
future tense, less immediate in its action than the simple future 
of the sa type, but equally common. Thus UZaT ATH BWA 
aa atcatt “ For this very reason we are about to kill thee ;”’ 
Waa WaT Bel BISATT Tat “He will never forsake his 
religion,” in other words, “he is not a forsaker (H. BISASTL) 
of, or one who is likely to forsake, his religion;” # Qlwara 
arcts Ta AlTaAATTY Bar “ Having killed another, J was about 
to enjoy happiness,”’ literally, “I was becoming an enjoyer”’ 
(Leckey, p. 161). 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noun in ana that the grammar-writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the verbal stem and a sufhix nér or néro, 80 
that chhodandro is by them divided chhoda-ndro, instead of 
chhodan(a)-(h) dro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan- 
guage, also, dr, drd, are used, added to the infinitive in ¥, to 
make, not a noun of the agent, but a future participle, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from qf come ACUTT 
“a doer,” and @ctwurTct, obl. aquTe. But these are used in 
the sense of “ one who is about to do,” asin G. So QuTt ara 
is “the people who are coming,” ze. “who are expected to 
come.’ Godbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. marae, Pr. aarart, M. aaty. Other 
grammarians, however, still speak of “the participle in yT<t.” 

This noun, used, as above explained, participially, is employed 
to form compound tenses, §62. In H. and P. the noun in wdlé 
(not vd/d) is used in a future sense, as qgz ATHaTAT wT “he was 
just about to go.” This is not perhaps a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of people of all classes. 

In O. one also hears a form in wé/d added to the infinitive, 
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as UTTATMraTat “a receiver.” I suspect, however, that this is 
a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no w in Oriya, 
and in trying to express the sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that form of q which it has as the last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an ay. They pro- 
nounce this extraordinary combination wa, and not oya, as it 
should be. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent; instead of saying “the speaker,” they would 
say, ‘he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in q. 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modern times, recourse has been had to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen agentis, by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally the course 
pursued. Such forms as @aT “doer,” ZtTat “giver,” used in 
literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 


§ 76. The pronominal suffixes which are peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languages of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously used in that connection 
than with nouns. At Vol. II. p. 334, these suffixes, as applied 
to nouns, were briefly treated; they require more elaborate | 
handling under verbs. It was mentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the neigh- 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with 
Persian and Pashtu. J am not in a position to analyze the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and with respect to the latter 
language, though Trumpp has shown (Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. 
vol. xxii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely allied 
to the Indian than to the Iranian group, yet it is so evidently a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limits of my 
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undertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt- 
ing to discuss, the suffixes of that language as they occur in 
analogy with Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the verb’s 
action into one word with it, and may be thus considered as 
datives, accusatives, or whatever case expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They are the same in form 
as those attached to nouns, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Sindhi l.fa 2.¢ 3. fa. l&= 2q 3. fa, @. 
° “ 7 "4 ” “3 “ 
Persian 1. al 2. ces} 3. ul 1, 2.144, 3. cyl : 
Pashto l.me 2. de 3. @. l.mujum 2.mu_  s.e. 


Taking the aorist of the active verb as the simplest tense, we 
find the suffix simply added without effecting any phonetic 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus— 


Sing. 1. WTR SHSAT “I let go,” with suff. of 2 sing. SFEMTS “I let 
thee go,” Sfeatfa “I let him go,” with suff. of 2 pl. 
areata “I let you go,” Sfeaifa “I let them go.” 


Sing. 2. a afet “ thou lettest go,” with suff. of 1 sing. SfeUfa “thou 


lettest me go,” and so on. 


Pl. 3. % @fefa “they let go,” with suff. of 3 sing. ofefafa “ they 


let him go,” and so on. 


The imperative is treated exactly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes Aft in the singular in this connection, 
not FH, as Bfeaifa “ Please to let me go,” wfesttfa “Please 
to let him go.” 

In the partictpial tenses a still greater variety of forms re- 
sults from the change of the termination for gender in the third 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in the present participle used as a 


future, Rgfa “I shall be,” m., becomes Feyat, and #feafa 
“TI shall be,” #, becomes etait. So that we get forms— 


m. azratz ‘‘T shall be to thee,” azraifa ‘‘T shall be to him.” 
F. aetaia “T shall be to you,” adiaita “I shall be to them.” 


So, also, the plurals Rerat m., and afesat ‘““we shall be,” 
become respectively Rata and afewa. The second person 
remains unchanged, merely affixing the personal suffixes. In 
the third person m. Ret is shortened to Rg, and /. Bat to Sq 
or R@; pl. m. RAT becomes Kz, except with the suffix of the 
first person plural, as Rata “they shall be to us,” but Req 
“they shall be to you;” pl. f remains unchanged. 

The past participle used as a perfect tense undergoes analo- 
gous changes. Thus— 


1Sing. am. eifa “T was,” becomes erat, as elaiz ‘‘T was to thee.” 
9 x. Fata ” 9 Feat, ” Faia “TY was to him.” 
1Pl. m. yaar “wewere,”’, 5 ae, ” BmMatt “Swe were to them.” 
ra Faat me 3s 3 Faq, ‘5 FUTs ‘we were to you.” 


The second and third persons remain almost unchanged. In 
active verbs, however, where only the 3 sing. is used, owing to 
the objective construction, a somewhat different system prevails. 
The subject, which in other languages is put in the instru- 
mental, may in 8. be indicated by a suffix, and the object being 
also shown by a suffix, it arises that the verb may have two 
suffixes at the same time. Thus “I forsook thee,” would be in 
H. & 7 Gx Al Set, lit. “by me thee forsaken,” where the 
subject is in the instrumental, and the object in the accusative, 
case, the verb (7.e. participle) being left in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in H. In M., which has a neuter, 
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the Bhava or impersonal construction is used, as ®t Tat arise 
“by me to thee released,” as though it were a me tibi relictum 
(est). Sindhi expresses this sentence by one word @fearata, 
t.e. chhadio-mdn-t = “ forsaken-by me-thee.”’ Thus there arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will be found by those who desire to pursue the question 
further in Trumpp (p. 371): 


atearafa *‘T have forsaken him.” 
atentifa ‘‘he has forsaken him.” 
faeticaiifa “he caused him to sit.” 
faatrafa « they said to her.”’ 
faatifa ‘“‘ she said to them.” 


The suffixes denoting the agent are ¥ sing. and & pl., which 
Trumpp considers to be shortened from ya “by him,” instr. 
of €t “this,” and vf “by them,” instr. pl. of & “that,” 
respectively. | | 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these complicated forms 
with suffixes is afforded by the fact, that in connection with 
them the 3 sing. aorist of ./ 3aq appears still in its old Pr. 
form of aay (af), § 59. This form exists only in combina- 
tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordinary form 
Sg is used both with and without suffixes, Thus they say 
aefa and ayfa “there is to me,” as in the lne— 


walt wufa areset ars Be at asa 


‘¢ There 1s to me a secret matter, come near, then I will tell it.” 
—Trumpp, p. 350. 


It is used just as in Latin “est mihi,” in the sense of ‘I have,” 
as wufa “I have,” weyt (for weg) “thou hast,” wefe “he 
has,” ae (for Wes) “we have,” Wye “ye have,” waft 
“they have.” It is incorrect to say. with Trumpp (Joe. cit.) 
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that atha has in 8. “ been transferred to the plural.” The verb 
remains in the 3 sing. throughout, and takes suffixes of both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unchanged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus faratt @re “thou hadst made,” 
fs flazHaAMTE (C508) 8 i Tarhc at Vig (for wate) afe 
= faratctg “He looked towards that servant whom he had pre- 
viously instructed,” literally, ‘“ Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 
p. 379). 

It is tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con- 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Sindh, may have had an 
influence upon the speech of those countries. On the other 
hand, however, the presence of a precisely similar habit in 
Italian and Spanish, seems to show that there exists a tendency 
to such constructions even in the Aryan family ; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish forms a trace of Arab 
influence, no such motive power can be argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it be Sicily. 

In Italian there are separate forms for the suffixed personal 
pronouns, and when used with a verb in the imperative or 
infinitive, these suffixed forms are incorporated into the verb; 
thus they say rispondetem? “answer me,” parlategli “ speak to 
him,” datele “give her,” 
“offer us.’ Double suffixes are also used, as assicuratemene 
“assure me of it,” dateglielo “give it to him,’ mandateglelo 
“ send them to him.” 

So also in Spanish, vino 4 verme “he came to see me,’ vengo 
& soccorrerte “I come to help thee,” quiero castigaros “I will 
punish you,’ dejeme “let me go,” pasandome “as I was passing,”’ 
escribale “‘ write to him,’’ diles “tell them.” Here, also, double 


imaginar/o “to imagine i#,”’ offritec¢ 
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suffixes may be used, as decirtelo “to tell it thee,” mostradnosla 
“ show her to us.” 

It is noticeable, however, that this habit in Italian and 
Spanish is modern, and does not exist in Latin, any more than 
it does in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confusion of 
forms that sprung into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old synthetic system, or is it an adoption of a Semitic 
principle ? Diez finds the origin of the suffixed pronouns in 
shortened forms of the dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical period.! It remains, how- 
ever, to be explained how this peculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, In one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian group, only, and nowhere else in all the wide range of 
the Indo-European family. 


§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modern 
Indian verb, the subject may be closed by some remarks on the 
way in which the terminations are added to those verbal stems 
which end in a vowel. So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a hiatus necessarily ensues, and the modern 
languages, though they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this particular make occasional efforts to avoid it. 

Hindi stems end only in long vowels—d, ?, u, e, 0. Some 
grammarians call those stems which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and those which end in a consonant close roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recommend it, and there is no 
advantage in retaining it. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and past 
participle. 

Before terminations beginning with @ or 0, no attempt is 
made to soften the hiatus, but before d and e there 1s sometimes 
inserted a qor q. As types may be taken the stems WT “ go,” 


1 Gramm. d. Romanischen Sprachen, vol. ii. p.85, e¢ segq. 
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at “drink,” ® “touch,” Z “give,” and af “sow.” The aorist 
of these five is as follows :— 


SINGULAR, 


Ll. WT 2. 51U, HTH, TTY =. it. 
1. tai 2. atu, uta 3. id. 
1; Ba 2. BU 3. id. 
1. 2H, = 2. #4, 2 3. id. 
l. ata 2. ATU, ata 3. id. 
PLURAL. 
1. STU, WTS, Hey 2. BTA 3. AT, WTS, HLA 
1. atu, ata 2. Tray 3. utd, ate 
l. BU 2. Sar 3. BU 
1. 4% 2. Ba. 3. 84,3 
lL. ata, te 2. TTat 3. Sta, TT 


The common stems de and /e usually suffer contraction by the 
elision of their final vowel, and one more commonly hears do 
“ give!’’ lo “take!” dingd “I will give,” lungdé “1 will take,” 
than the full forms. 

The future and imperative follow the same rule as the aorist. 
In the past participle of stems ending in 4, @ is inserted before 
the 4 of the termination, as 3 “come,” p.p.p. @I-3-At (ATT), 
ut “find,” Tat, aT “eat,” rat. But in the poets, especially 
in Tulsi Das, instead of q we find qT commonly inserted. Thus, 
uf fafa cia aafe WaATaT “ In this way Ram explained to 
all” (Ay-k. 457). @tat “came,” qaqTaT “made,” yTaT “found,” 
awWrat “sang,” for ATG, PATA, UTAT, ATAT respectively. 
Kabir uses both forms indifferently. Thus in Ram. 48, i. GgTatT 
“caused to read,” QTaT “found,” but in the next, Ram. 49, qTatT 
and arat. In the fem. sing., however, and in the pl. m. and 
f., the junction-letter q is not used, thus I$ “she came,” 
@ae “she made,” fem. sing., Wt, uta masc. pl. As all 
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causals end in d, these forms are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes even an ¥ is inserted, as qaTgaT. In the old ha 


future, the é of the stem and the initial 7 of the termination 
frequently coalesce into t, as— 


aoe feaa saat TE UTTT I 
afeg afea Us TTATT 
fafrac anfe qafé & Sz 0 
fas uxt aTcatig ay Tz 8 
‘‘For a few days, mother, sustain thy courage, 
Raghubir well come with the monkeys, 
Slaying the demons, well carry thee of; 


The three worlds, Narada and all shall sing his praise.”’ 
—Tulsi, Ram., 8.-k. 36. 


where Ud= We, HH=— WIFE, and 3We= Aes; so also we 
find W# “they will find,” for aTg¢, mod. uaF (Tulsi, Ram., 
S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction-letter 
q, as urate, arate, etc. 

In Panjabi the junction-letter for the aorist, imperative, and 
future is regularly q, as sITa@ “ he goes,” wraat “he will go,”’ 
but before o it is omitted, as BTA “go ye,” Brava “ye will 
go.” For the past participle it is ¥, as YEA “ been,” masce. 
sing., and is omitted before e, as YU “been,” masc. pl. In the 
three first-named tenses the q is regularly inserted in pure P., 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, under the influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and @at is heard instead of the more cha- 
racteristic 24a. 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or?. In this class of stems, before the neuter infini- 
tive in AU, a @ is inserted, as W “fall,” infin. Tqy ; fa “bow,” 
infin. faqq. Before the active infinitive in FY no junction- 
letter is employed, as @ “ measure,” infin. AZ]. 
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Stems, whether active or neuter, ending in ? and @, and some- 
times those ending in 0, shorten those vowels in the infini- 
tive, as— 

Ut “drink,” infin. faaq 
Lo string,” ,, aq 
wy “wash,” ,, qaq 
ra “weep,” ,, qay 
ibe” | BAT 


but, on the other hand, @} “carry,” has infin. Slay and 
stems in d, including causals, retain the long vowel, as— 


WTSET “ speak,” infin. WTSSTLT 
HIT ‘““cause to turn,” _,, GUTTM. 


The aorist follows generally the type of the infinitive, re- 
taining the short vowel. In the persons @ is inserted as in P., 
except before % or 0; thus qat “I fall,” is declined— 


Sing. 1. Wat 2.qGq 3. aq. PLLam 2.qay 3. gaffe. 


The @ may be dropped before 2 and 3 sing., as qu “thou 
sayest,” or “he says.’ The common verb feay “to give,” 
undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages ; 
thus 2 sing. Sf “thou givest,” not fet, 3 pl. Stfa, not 
feafa. 

Verbs ending in d insert @ before d, %, and o, as geTat “I 
grow old,” ¥eta “ we grow old,” JerTat “ye grow old.” 

The imperative and other tenses follow the general rule, 
which may, for Sindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, be thus stated; the junction-letters are q and 
@, Fis omitted before vowels of its own organ, as u and 0, and 
@ is omitted before i and e; before 4 both are employed, but 
preferentially q after short vowels, and & after long ones. 

Thus, in the present participle, which is used as a future, q 1s 
either inserted or omitted, as— 
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Way “to fall,” Geer “ falling.” 
fay “ to drink,” fasizy “drinking.” 
aM “ to wash,” Wat “ washing.” 


Contraction also occurs, as qay “to speak,” Wet (Wet) 
Bay “to be,” Ke (Sag) feay “to give,” Star (Fesgy). 
The past participle regularly ends in gay or GY, and the in- 
serted @ is naturally dropped before it, thus— 


JIT makes WIT, not Wary. 
RU Y) way 9 aay (Old-H. ATIT.- 


If the stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, the ¢ of the 
termination is dropped, as— 


faa “to become,” FAA, not YtAy= fy + Tay. 
HRY “ to speak,” Cican 
ATAU “to inquire,” Q@VHt- 
Passives naturally drop the euphonic @ of the active infini- 
tive before their palatal junction-vowel, as— 


aay “speak,” imperfect FY, Passive ATA “to be spoken.”’ 
Tay “ fall,”’ Pr "OZ, ee Way ‘Sto be fallen.” 


The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, sabe 
retain the long vowel in the passive, as— 


ay ** drink,” atsray “to be drunk.” 
y “string,” Tay “to be strung.” 


uy ‘‘ wash,” dreary ‘“‘be washed.” 


There is very little to notice, in this respect, about G. The 
orthography of that language is still in so unfixed a state, that 
it is impossible to seize upon any principles as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one page and omit them 


on the next. Thus we find #U, €la, va, Fla written in- 
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differently, also STA and BU. Until the natives of that pro- 
vince make up their minds as to how their language ought to 
be spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. 


_ § 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
_a greater fondness for the y-sound than the other languages. 
There exists, consequently, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of Sandhi for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that prevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar-writers, unfortunately, either omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following 
remarks are offered as a contribution to the subject.' 

The tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, are the aorist, imperative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These are for the neuter verb; in the active verb the ¢, which 
is inserted between the stem and termination, causes a collision 
of two vowels in the other tenses also. Verbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except a have here to be considered (kha “ eat,” 
pi “drink,” ghe “take’’). 

Aorist, (in modern usage past habitual)— 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Lage 2@ta 3. ars. lL@TmH 2.QT 3. ata. 
Lag 2qlkaq 3. ats. Lam 2aT 3. dra. 
Lag 2atq 3. Se. La@a 2at 3. Ga. 


But in the 8 sing. @, qt are used, so also @@, We in 2 sing., 
and in the 8 pl. the final $ is elided. In 2 sing. both and U 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before d, though not 
before &, so that we have wt, St side by side with Ute (not 
TW), Ba (not eh). 

1 For the illustrations to this section I have to thank Captain G. A. Jacob, 


Inspector of Schools, Puna, who kindly furnished me with details which are wanting 
from most of the grammars. 
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In the future there is similarly in 2 pl. G@Ta@t, WTI, Ta, 
and so also in the imperative 2 pl. eT, WT; @ “come,” makes 
aorist 2 pl. at, future @T@, and occasionally one hears @ aorist 
8 sing. for the more regular @&. 

In the subjunctive the semivowel occurs again, as Tat, 
rat, but Arat simply from |. This last verb should, by 
analogy, form @TqT, but the double y in such a position would 
be unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not be supposed that the e of @ has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present qf might 
have been expected to be simply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus be caused. But the origin of this form 
from the Skr. part. in @@q renders this course impossible. The 
a of qq having suffered elision, there naturally results an 
hiatus. Thus from atfeay, Pr. aTzag gives QTaaq, the first 
4 supplying the place of the lost Z, so that in the potential we 
get not @Taad, but ataqa. Similarly Waad, Gadd, Aaa, 
and even in stems ending in @, as fag “ write,” fazaad. 

Stems ending in u preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dhu “ wash ”— 

Aor, YX, YR, Ys YR, Wa (but yap. 
Subj. YWAat or Yara. 
Pot. wadd.- 

In the present participle only @ is added, not 4 or Wa, as 
ara, aa, Ba, Aa, ‘ya, and in the past participle the semi- 
vowel is generally used, as— 

QT p-p. GTAT “eaten.” 

er WTAT “< put on.” 

at ., WaT “ feared.” 

fa » TAT “brought forth.” 
ut » TAT or faat “ drunk.”’ 
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Some stems avoid the hiatus by insertion of @, as Qaat, 
gaat (see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is @THa, Giana, WHA, Aaa. These are 
all the forms in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem-vowel, and it will be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or d, but not before Z or % When the stem-vowel is « 
or 0, the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in WaTat, not aTat. From this and other instances in 
word-building, and in the formation of the case of the noun, it 
would appear that the labial and palatal vowels are more per- 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow the author of the Portu- 
guese grammar of the Konkani dialect, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the system of transliteration which he uses, and 
only half explains, but there would appear to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he tells us that @ makes its past 
part. yelo or ailo, which latter he calls “marattismo,” as if all 
Konkani were not Marathi. @ makes gheilo (perhaps @¢at), 
as well as ghetlo (Gaat). Qhaté (@T) makes ghelo (Zar) 
“outros dizem ghailo”’ (wjaTeaT), he adds, “ambos irregulares,” 
though the latter, from a Marathi point of view, would be more 
normal than the actually used q@Tat. Perhaps the author 
would call it a “marattismo.”’ Generally speaking, it would 
appear from the specimens of Konkani given by Burnell, that 
the termination of the p.p. consists of @y, wt, @, etc., added 
to the stem without an intermediate vowel, as qa@efy “sat” 


(M. qaut), weet “fell” (M. weet), Craet “remained” (M. 
<tfeeit), and the like. 


The differences between Konkani and Marathi do not, I 


1 Specimens of South Indian Dialects (Mangalore, 1872). 
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think, entitle the former to be considered a distinct member of 
the Aryan group, but rather a dialect of the latter, which has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Oriya spoken in 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam, which, though radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, been much Dravidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu which surrounds it. Both Ganjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani Marathi show traces of this influence not only in pro- 
nunciation, but even in structure. There is much to be said on 
this subject, were this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influences on Aryan speech, we might base considerations as to 
the probable extent and nature of those influences in former 
times. The subject would require a whole treatise to itself. 


§ 79. In Bangali no attempt is made to avoid hiatus, the 
verbs ending in vowels simply add the terminations without 
any change. Thus aT “go” (pronounced jd), makes— 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


Aorist. 1. TX 2. aTTa 3. ATS. Lae 2 ara 3. ara. 


Present yTeafe, subjunctive YTTatTa, and so on. 

Contraction, however, takes place in the 3 pl. of the aorist, 
as in Bla for 4tva, sa (hond) for Fywa, and in the familiar 
verb @ “ give,” almost throughout ; thus we have— | 


Ao. 1.fg 2f¢a 324. fe 2281 324 
Pres. 1. feafe, etc. 

Pret. l.feq 2.fefwa 3feq. lfeaa2fsa 3feur 
Fo. l.fzq 2fefa 3fZa. Lfa 2 feared 3.feaa, 


contracted from @¢, eqafe, Cour Zeq, etc., respectively. 


As a rule, however, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of stems in vowels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing the full forms are always used. It 1s only in a few 
very familiar words that the contractions are admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, however, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them frequently. 
Thus Bharat Chandra, ATSTE aq frat uret werzart “ He 
took Majumdar along with him, having mounted him on a 
horse”? (Mansingh, 417), where faa is for weat, from aga 
“to take.” So he constantly uses @y for HE “says,” as BTSTH 
aifaart aa i afea ata at ea! “The Kotwal laughing, says, 
Are you not ashamed to say so?” (Bidya-S. 356), also @@ for 
afza, as eta ata fa aa fafut “Alas! alas! what shall I 
say to fate?” (ib. 360), and fea for 2a aorist 3 sing., as Tt 
feat aaza ay fea aada@ “First having given how much 
pain, they give in between how much pleasure” (7b. 359). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya are similar to those in 
Bangali, but the language does not avoid the hiatus in any 
way; and in both O. and B. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short ¢, which does not combine with 
the preceding vowel, but in pronunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, O. aTg “wilt thou eat?” for 
waTgq. In a few words the vowel of the root has gone out, 
thus from aT “ go,” we have fafa “I will go,” for arefa; 
from YT “remain,” infin. fyat for yTTaT; ut “find,” however, 
retains its vowel, as qlzfa, ut¢fa, atTgat. Also HT and ar 
retain their vowels everywhere except in the preterite, future, 
and infinitive. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARTICLE. 


CONTENTS.—§ 80. Apverss NominaL AND PRoNoMINAL.—§ 81. PRoNoMINAL 
ApvERBs oF TimE, PLacE, AND MaNNnER.—§ 82. ADVERBS DERIVED FROM 
Nouns anp Verss.—{ 83. Consuncrions.—§ 84. InTERJEcTIONS.—§ 85. 
Postrrositions.—§ 86. Concnusion. 


§ 80. THE seven languages are rich in adverbs, and have a 
specially symmetrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond- 
ing to the several classes of pronouns. The forms were given 
in Vol. II. pp. 386-38, in order to show their analogy to the 
pronouns, but nothing was said in that place about their origin; 
it will now be necessary to consider them more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may be at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which they respectively correspond, by 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, place, 
manner, and the like. On the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no pronominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virtue of their seminominal character, are used ad- 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi- 
cations. Adverbs, therefore, may be divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, with reference to their origin, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To these must be added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anything else. 
It is also to be noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns with postpositions after them, 
as in H. aa ait ata, lit. “the word of then,” é.ec. “the matter 
that took place then,” Wa @ ATA Wa “the kings of now,” 
i.e. “those of the present day.” 


§81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time.—The near demonstra- 
tive is H. wa, G. ga, M. weet, O. va. All these hang to- 
gether, and are apparently compounds of the Skr. Gat “time,” 
with the type of the demonstrative 4, ¥, or U. The fuller 
form in O. shows this, it is Wat Ado, which is clearly the loca- 
tive case of a masculine 4a, literally, “in so much time.” G. 
has prefixed a @, but many words in G. may be indifferently 
written with ¢ or @; there is, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. U#7 also 
the ¢ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, how- 


’ in the various languages, 


ever, many other forms for “ now’ 
which appear to be unconnected with aaqt. 

Hindi is mostly, however, faithful to the type in 4; thus in 
Braj #3, Marwari 4a, and still more clearly Bhojpuri Wax, 
which approaches to the O. Wa. The same type runs through 
all the pronominal forms, as Hq ‘“ whenever,” @@q “then,” aq 
“when.” Bhojpuri Hat, AAC, BAT, Braj HF, ad, Ha. The 
Skr. forms @T, AZT, BST appear in H. Ag, ag, Bz, and in 
the dialectic forms, a2, wat, az, BST, AAT; as also ad, etc., 
a@, etc.; the forms with the palatal and labial vowels have, I 
think, arisen from the incorporation of the affirmative particle 
@t or & “indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi yy, G. 8. era, B. waa, and a dialectic form in O. 
Sey, all meaning “now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the Skr. qa “instant, moment.” For the 


rest of the series P. has W@, aq, az. &., however, has 


another type feat, €t “now,” in which we may, perhaps, see 
the Skr. aT “time,” combined with the pronoun f¥qy “this ;” 
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for the other members of the series it has afeel ‘‘ whenever,” 
afeet “then,” afeet “when ?” which arise from the Skr. @@t, 
etc., with the emphatic ¢¥, which has changed the preceding 
vowel into the 7 which is so common in 8. They also write 
wet and @eF as dialectic variations; also af, at (but not af), 
where the @ of @@T has suffered elision. 

G. has, besides #@, also FAUT, FAST, and for the rest Hare, 
Aa, WATT, commonly contracted into saTe, etc., in which 
we see the Skr. qT{ “time.” Owing to the G. peculiarity in 
respect of initial €, we have also aut, and with a modernized 
form of Skr. qa “here,” Watt (Wa ATs) “at this time,” 
“now.” 

M. is consistent throughout Wegt, Reet, Aset, Beet. In 
Old-M. forms Swat, etc., occur, showing that the modern $@ 
vh is an inversion from % fv. The suggested origin from Skr. 
@@t, by aspirating the ¢ and adding wi, the termination of 
the locative (Godbol, p. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series 3fq, etc., meaning “while,” “as long as,” which recalls 
H. #4@ with inorganic anunasika. 

O. has the fuller forms, Wa Gas, etc., and Ha explained 
above; the former is quite as frequently used as the latter, if 
not more so. “Time is made for slaves,” and not for Oriyas. 

B. waa, Aaa, etc., uniformly, pronounced jokhon or yokhond, 
etc. H. adds constantly ¢¥ for emphasis, as wat “now” 
(RAS), Tait “sometimes” (@aqet), and with the negative mazt 
wet “ never.” 

For the indefinite pronominal adverb “ever,” “ sometimes,”’ 
the other languages have, P. @ét (azar), aet, ae, S. ase, 
G. wet, M. aut, B. aaa, 0. aq, amafe. All these are re- 
peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. qgt wet, M. aut aut. 

The above express definite or quiescent time; for progressive 
time, whether past, as “since,” or future “until,” the adverbs 
above given are used as nouns with case-afixes. Thus H. wq 
@ “from now,” “henceforth,” qq RZ “thenceforth,” qq R 
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“since when P”’ sq @ “from the time when,” or with the older 
affix" in the poets, as in waa CTA ~atfe AT ATA | “From the 
time when Ram married and came home” (Tulsi-Ram, 
Ay-k. 5), P. wat, S. afgetat, afgdrat, afeetac; where 
@l is probably a shortened form of @<, an oblique from @¥, 
which we may connect with a@Tq “time,” as in f€aT “ now.” 
The long é or o of jadihd, jadiho, as contrasted with the ¢ 
of afedt, seems to indicate an oblique form. G. gaurat 
‘“‘ henceforth,” AAiTaAy, and apparently also SATTYT, and the 
rest of the series. They also say W@T< Wet “henceforth.” 
M. uses aa or Ata, which are not pronominal. Neither B. 
nor O. have special forms for this idea. 

To express “until” in Old-H. afa, af, Wt, in modern H. 
aT, Aaa, and qq, are affixed to the pronominal adverb, as in 
Chand— 

aa aft ae efcz aa i 
aa aia aq afe Wa 1 
ae aft et ATat TET 


al as FT Wats tt 
‘(Till then, pain and poverty of body, 
Till then, my limbs were light (¢.e. mean), 
So long as I came not to thee, 
And worshipped not at thy feet.—Pr.-R. 1. 276. 

Here, as always in H., the negative has to be inserted, and 
we must translate a afm by “so long as.” This idiom is not 
peculiar to H., but is found in many other languages. In 
modern Hindi Hq aq CTa AT Al Ast ATa “So long as Ram 
comes not home,” é.e. ‘until he comes,’ and the same in P. 
_S. has @a¥ or Watats “up to this time,” arat or Frafatsr 
“up to that time,” where aT#, as explained in Vol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. WT, which, from meaning “in the place,” has grown 
to mean “up to.” @¥, I suppose, is a contraction of qay 
“ time.” 


(2). Pronominal adverbs of place.—See list in Vol. IT. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series G@t, ARt, HFT, ABT, Bet, is composed of the 
pronominal bases with gT, which we are justified in referring 
to Skr. gra; thus qagt= aeerta. The dental is preserved in 
_ several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwari Wa, Wat, 
<2 “here,” Ud, etc., “there,” Avadhi ufsat, arfeat, Bhoj- 
puri Wat, wate. But the Braj <a, <a, is, I think, by 
Kellogg rightly referred to the Skr. series WA, Aa, etc. The 
Bundelkhandi form @Tts{t is probably only another way of pro- 
nouncing ATE, as we find in Old-Bengali such words as atta 
for @atTg (modern @atzat). To sthdne, also, are to be ascribed 
the P. forms T@, Bet, etc. S. has not only efa, fafa, etc., 
which may come from WH, 44, but TA, which agrees with P., 
and fa, which is, I suspect, like fefaret “one,” an instance 
of a € being put on to the front of a word without any etymo- 
logical cause. 

G. has various forms aft, let, Fel, Wetat “here,” and 
the same variety through all the series. The adverbial part 
agrees with H. Shortened forms Wj, QT, wi, and even FTF, 
At, at, are also in use. 

M. agrees closely with P. and S. in its series G8, HW, etc., 
where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri Wat¥, preserves 
the n of sthane. But a@¥a “where,” has the cerebral. 

O. having first made sthdna into ST, proceeds with the de- 
clension through its own affixes, and has thus a modern locative 
St, in USTC, ate. The final @ is often dropped, and vat, 
Gat, or even shortened ufs, A@fs are used. B. uses QTa, 
which seems to come from wT on the analogy of GaT= at 
(Var. ii, 14) and @Ty= era (1d. ii. 15). For “where,” 
however, it has a more regular form @YqT, in older Bengali 
aaa, as ATT Ha Aatfatt area areata “Where shall I 
find a female saint like her?” (Bharat, Bidya-S. 399), where 
the final @ for U is a relic of the e of sthdne. We also find 
‘Sut and Sura “ here,” ete. 3 
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In the case of the adverbs of this group, as in those of time, 
the case-affixes are used, as H. @gt @ “from where ?” 
“whence ?” G. atet Yt “hence,” P. faatt “whence?” But this 
practice is only in force to imply motion from a place. To 
express motion ¢ovards a place a separate set is used. 

In classical H. the adverbial element is YX, as FAT 
“hither,” Zayqt “thither.”? The dialectic forms are very 
various. Bhojpuri has Uegt, BERT, as also UF, Bat, etc. ; in 
eastern Behar one hears Ug, GAT, and many others. Kellogg 
quotes also a curious form from Riwa Us Ba, Ve Wala, or Us 
ade. If we take the original of all these forms to be a, that 
is a word of many meanings both in Skr. and H.; but I am 
disposed to connect the series with M. ¥gTq “face,” G. Arey 
id., a diminutive from Skr. q@, so that the older adverbial 
element would be #g@t, as in Bhojpuri, whence 8, which 
would, by a natural process, glide into 4 and YX. For the 
Riwé form I can suggest no origin. 

The S. and M, forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common O. expressions U Wg “ in this di- 
rection,” “hither” (@Y BT, AY Ble, etc.), which are loca- 
tives, and U @lg, etc., “from this place,” ‘hence,”’ which 
are ablatives. The Sindhi adverb, as usual in that language, is 
written in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is U@ “ hither,” 
and Wet “ hence,” which, like O., are respectively locative and 
ablative. Marathi has what is apparently a fuller form gag 
“hither,” locative, where the adverbial portion is @¢ “a side,”’ 
said to be from Skr. @z “hip, lom.” It has also an ablative 
series THA “hence.” May we not here throw out a crumb 
for our Non-Aryan brethren? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type adda, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give / Wg “to join,” also “to stop.” On the 
other hand, Telugu has tkkada “here,” ikkadiki “ hither,” 
which looks very like M. tkade. So, also, in Telugu akkada 
“there.” All the Dravidian languages have a root add, which, 
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in various forms, has a range of meanings such as “‘to be near,”’ 
‘‘ close,” “to cross,” “to stop,” and the like. They may have 
borrowed from the Aryans, or the Aryans from them. It by no 
means follows, as the opposite party always assume, that when 
a word is common to both groups, it must have been originally 
Dravidian. In the O. expression WTg is a noun meaning 
‘direction,’ and is used in that sense independently of its 
adverbial employment with the pronoun. 

(3). Pronominal adverbs of manner.—The Hindi series 4f¥f, 
sit, @t, etc., and for the near demonstrative and interrogative 
respectively softened forms y and ai, vary very little in the 
dialects. Marwari has W, ¢Bi “thus,” and, together with 
Braj and Mewari, has the far demonstrative, which is wanting 
in the classical dialect, a¥ or q. Mewari adds @< and FT, as 
Yat, Fat “thus,” which Kellogg looks on as from Skr. # and 
7H respectively, and rightly so; for even in classical H. we have 
wat “how?” and in Chand and the poets @f{ or HT (*) are 
added to all this pronominal series at will. 

The older form of this group is still preserved in the Purbi 
form 7a or ¢fa, fafa, fafa. Chand has both this series and 
the modern one in gf, as at wat frfa waa | “Thus the 
Rishi was absorbed in thought” (Pr.-R. i. 48), af Te BEA 
watt wert arfa arfae ara un “Thus this story is proved, its 
learned folk know” (ib. xiii. 5), uzaradt <a B Welt 1 wife 
Crs afacra 1 “ King Prithiraj, rejoicing, thus (ima) led away 
Padmavati” (id. xx. 35), wety aa fart aaa 1 “How can one 
go there?” (7b. i. 90). Tulsi Das has efa, fafa, etc., as in 
aq wag aceat fafa atat “Her body was in a sweat, she 
trembled as a plantain-tree (trembles).”—Ram. Ay-k. 181. 

M. may be excluded, as it has no series of this type, but 
merely the neuter of the adjective pronoun, as Wa, Ha, Aa. 
All the other languages have closely allied words. B. waa, 
Wad, Wa, Vad, “thus,” Raa, etc.; the first two are nomi- 
natives, the last two locatives. O. wafa, Safa, locatives ; also 
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U ufz, the pronominal type, with a postposition. G. Va, Ra, 
where the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
ara. This series is sometimes written 37a, Wa, Wa, but Ra 
is the more common, as in a@tfa Ut ade Tt faa Fa aU AT 
Tat ara “The fame of Nala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun”’ (Premanand in H.-D. ii. 71). 

Next in order comes the Old-Purbi H. ¢fa, etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermediate form 
¢q, and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. oH and VA 
aiin, and the full series fai, fad, farai, as well as one 
without the 7, S&H, aw, etc., to which is allied H. sa, etc., 
for fay. S. rejects the labial element in $a, Eta, FU, and 
the rest of the series. 

In this instance B. and O. preserve the fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall away by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in Aq 
or qq. This is still more clearly seen by comparing the pro- 
nominal adjective of quality in B. and O. @aat, Gat, for 
aait is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. Hq, just as Gay 
is of qqin Skr. It is true that the existing Skr. series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus— 


Lat, zaat, LAT “so much,” 
fara “how much?” 

WaTaTt, ogat, °AT ‘so much,” 
QTqIT “as much as.” 


But the affixes mat and vat imply possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modern group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronominal types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the Skr. Kellogg’s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
katham are extant in the classical writings, fails to account for 
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the Old-Purbi and G. forms, as well as for those in B. and O. 
Also the S. form $3 seems to be more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana, through enan, than to ittham, unless, indeed, we 
regard the anuswara as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of ¢th. SS. does, undoubtedly, insert anuswara to fill a hiatus ; 
but as the cognate languages have a just where the anuswara 
in §. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anuswara in H. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that H. sf¥ would be for an — 
older form fatg. As the change, whatever it was, was com- 
pleted before our earliest writer Chand’s days, there is no 
actual proof forthcoming. 


§ 82. Adverbs derived from nouns and verbs.— Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
Vol. II. p. 296, which are either postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to one or two languages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
commonly used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this respect. There are, for instance, H. Iw “before,” and 
Ute “behind,” which are used adverbially in the sense of 
“formerly” and “ afterwards” respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense take, like the pronominal 
adverbs, the case-affixes, as Sa at ata “the former matter,” 
lit. “the matter of formerly,” WS 4 gq A aeat wet “1 
will not tell the suffering that followed,” lit. “the suffering 
of afterwards.” So also with tq “below,” and the other 
words given at Vol. II. p. 296. 

Strictly referring to time definite are H. wa “to-day,” 
P. asa, S. wag, etc. (Vol. I. p. 327), from Skr. Wa; also 
H. aq from Skr. qe “dawn.” This word has two meanings, 
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it is used for both “yesterday” and “to-day.” In rustic H. 
we have the forms @Tq, arf, @rez, and ae (see Vol. I. 
p. 350). As the Skr. means only “dawn” in general, it is 
used in the moderns in the double sense, but in cases where the 
meaning might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when “yesterday” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when “to-morrow” is implied. It also takes 
case-affixes, as @q At ASS A Baa SA “He was wounded in 
yesterday’s battle,” but Wat Al Wee A safe urae am “If I 
shall be wounded in to-morrow’s battle.” G. ara, S. aez, 
areg, M. are. 

So also are used the following :—Skr. yt: qa “ the day after 
to-morrow.” In the moderns it has also the sense “the day 
before yesterday,” as H. yxaf, and dialects yca¥, cet, uty. 
P. avait, 8. uftd, ufteait, seem to be used only in the first 
meaning. G. uta, M. qeat. O. has qe always in combi- 
nation with fea, and where the sentence does not of itself 
sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone” 
and “coming” to express it more clearly, Wa at fea “the 
day before yesterday,” and wraat at fea “the day after 
to-morrow.” 

H. goes a step further still, and has avay “ three days ago,” 
or ‘three days hence,” where the first syllable is probably 
Skr. f4 “three.” Similarly 8S. af¢¥, but also with rejection of 
initial a, Af<e. Kellogg quotes dialectic forms in H. wate, 
avi, act. In H. we have even a still further avayt “four 
days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, comes from Weq, as though it were for 
Wet ATAyT “another day (besides) three days ago.” 

H. a@at “early,” “betimes,” and 4x, or more usually WaT 
“late,” are Skr. @ and W, compounded with AAT respectively. 
S. Haz and WaT, also Waa, besides the adjectivally used forms 
acy and Barty, as well as Waaqy. In this sense is also used 
H. wate, Aare, O. and B. id.; in O. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of “early in the morning,” also “early to-morrow 
morning,” as aft svg urfta afe wate fare “To-day we 
shall not be able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses @ea, conjunctive participle of aeat “to break,” 
as we should say “at break of day;” also HY “dawn” 
is used in H. and O., ay in B. for “at dawn ;” where G. has 
aterat, M. vat (Skr. uzgy “ sunrise”). Common also is Skr. 
nara, B. id., G. weata, of which the Oriyas make qreted “at 
dawn ;” in Eastern Bengal one hears yTgt. The H. Wr is 
probably connected with the Skr. WT in some way not very 
clear. G. has a curious word aasqa “at dawn,” probably 
connected with aged “to meet,” and, like Skr. qeqq, indi- 
cating the meeting of darkness and light. 

“Rapidly,” “quickly,” “at once.”—This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. Y@%, principally from the p.p.p. 
afta, which is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
are: H. gta, M. aa, G. ata, ata, Atta, 8. aa, 0. B. ata, 
afca. M. has a peculiar word waat “at once, quickly,” 
Skr. wa (VE “to cut”) “a minute,” M. waa’ “to flash, 
twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is H. az “quick !”’ reduplicated Qezue, 
M. gaat, S. afzufe and ufeufe, 0. az, qzue, B. afe, 
from Skr. afefa. “Immediately” is also expressed in M. by 
acara, O. and B. aq quia, but these are pedantic. H. P. M. 
and §. have also a word aataaq; H. also Wytaa “ suddenly,” 
“unexpectedly,” corresponding to which is G. quran, Wifaar, 
pointing to a derivation from W and / faa “to think,” though 
I am disposed also to remember Skr. qAeHTT, H. FH, in this 
connection. O. and B. use ¥ata, literally ablative of Skr. 8, 
meaning “by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur- 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in H. and G. 
watva “all of a sudden,” M. waruatl, are used. 

Among adverbs of place, considerable divergences exist, each 
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language having a large stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are common to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some- 
what obscure origin. Thus we find a small group with the 
typical ending in ¥, as @ISt “opposite,” wrest “ near,” 
Blfstt diminutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
Fait “near,” with its diminutive faz. wut “accompanied 
by,” O. aut, is by Trumpp referred to Skr. ATS “with,” and 
a@at “near,” to wfza, probably correctly. See the remarks 
on the postposition @ in Vol. II. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in faa, Vol. II. p. 285. From adverbs with the 
affixes 4Tgt and Brey are formed certain adjectives which may, 
in their turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninflected, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus— 


BT “‘on this side,” SrcCTet ‘somewhat on this side.’’ 


Wat “in front,” BaTSt “somewhat in front.”’ 
“lea “ behind,” Taal “ somewhat behind.” 
Ae “ upon,” watet ‘** somewhat higher up.” 
Hin,” vat 


; ‘* somewhat inside.” 
q 

This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi q@aqr¢ used in 
Chand (see Vol. II. p. 293). They may also take the feminine 
ending aley, as WaTet, waret. 

Simple ablatives or locatives of nouns are also used ad- 
verbially, as— 


Pes “from behind,” abl. of Wty “ the rear.”’ 
Tat 
ufsat ‘from behind,” 3 ufs “the back.” 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 385. 
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AAT “from upon,” abl. of aur “the head.” 
aq id. loc. of id. 
att “at all,” » ATT “place.” 
6<é 93 cé H 99 66 inet? 99 
afc completely, ‘i ae capital,” ‘‘stock-in-trade. 
a . id. abl. of id. 
acre 
adfe “before,” loc. of HEE “ beginning.” 
Heat id. abl. of id. 


UTT “on the other side,” —_loc. of UTR “the other side.” 
UOTCT “from the other side,” abl. of id. 


BT “ within,” loc. of Ze “ the inside.” 

BSC 

tek {« from within,” abl. of id. 

fa “in the midst,” loc. of fag “the midst.” 
~ ‘at all,” » Ge “the core.” 

weet . 

rs “below,’’ ‘ aS “the bottom.” 

Zat “from below,” abl. of id. 


Sindhi thus preserves the case-endings more strictly than the 
other languages. ‘The latter mostly take the Prakrit locative, 
or ablative, and entirely reject the terminations. 

Hindi has 3T@q “ elsewhere,” Skr. waa, faa “ near,” also 
AT (dialectically We and Ay) ; yt “on the other side,” Wrat 
“within,” Skr. wqat, atfex, ATST “ outside,” Skr. afea, 
and. others. 

M., like S., has @faf, but in the sense of “before,”’ also ue 
“before,” Ware “beyond,” qt “above,” STaa> “ near,”’ which 
are peculiar to itself. In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving special mention ; the subject has already been treated 
in Vol. IT. p. 296. 

Adverbs of manner.—While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, and as such used to form cases, do 
not call for special mention, adverbs of manner are not so used, 
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and it is to them that the term adverb, in its more special 
sense, correctly applies. Such words as dge “before,” pichhe 
‘‘behind,” and the others, may, indeed, be properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but when in conjunction 
with nouns, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela- 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, are, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is common in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used. adverbially by being undeclined, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the subject in gender and case. 
Thus, to quote the instances given by Trumpp :' 


wfaars au fefas va ais 8 afc H 7E fast 


‘‘By chance one mouse made a hole near that granary.” 


Here ochito-i is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic /, and although by the accident of the construction it 
is in the same case as the subject Awe “a mouse,” yet it is evi- 
dently used adverbially. 


afeet HE BTC BTS BUT TE ars afcarfa 
‘‘Then having shed tears much, having wept much, his mother 
returned.”’ 
Here ghano is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc., and 
clearly does not agree with mdt ‘“ mother,” which is feminine ; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. 


wa wats arias etet aufa ete 
‘¢The winds strike hot, the days burn fiercely.” 


In this sentence I do not think we should regard the 
adjectives as used adverbially ; qa “winds,” is a noun in the 


nom. pl. fem. and @tfasi “hot” agrees with it, so also Ste 


1 Sindhi Grammar, p. 386. 
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“ days,” is nom. sing. masc. and 8Tét “ fierce, excessive ”’ (Skr. 
€d), agrees with it; so that we might more literally translate, 
“‘the hot winds strike, the fierce days burn.” 

In Marathi and Gujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agree with 
the noun in constructions, where in English they would be used 
adverbially. When intended to be adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing. neuter, ending in % M. and §¥G. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same line of distinction, and this remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and Panjabi, as also in 
all the other languages, which are indeclinable, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in é masc. and / fem., when used ad- 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noun. 


§ 83. Conjunctions.—In Hindi the common word for “and” 
is WIT, Old-H. we, wat, from Skr. qyT “other.” In B. 
and O. it loses the final consonant, B. wy, O. we. In B., 
however, Uq, pronounced ebong, 1s very common; and AIT 
“also.” P. wa, often shortened into @, probably from Skr. 
aia “at the end,” “afterwards,” as well as @X (BUT). 
S. wy, we, ¥ or ¥, in which the fondness of 8. for the 
-sound comes out. G. uses generally @yt literally “then.” 
It has besides ¥ and wy for “also,” which belong to the group 
from wut. G. at, shortened F, I am disposed to connect 
with P. 3a, and ascribe to Skr. 3j@. In the former case the 
a@ has been lost, in the latter the q. It may, however, be 
allied to M. =arfa, arg? “and,” from Skr. ayeq “other.” In 
all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction q is in use, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr. 
q has left no descendants. The Gipsies use ¢e or fa, which 
agrees with P., also u, which is Persian j. 
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“ Also.”’—H. at, Skr. afa fz, Pr. fa fg. The various steps 
from @fq downwards are all retained in S. fa, fa, fa (for 
fafz), and at. The other forms ay, ofa, fafa, are from Skr. 
Ug “again,” and show a gradual change irom the w to the z, in 
accordance with S. proclivities. P. #1d5 means literally “ near 
to,” locative of 41d “near.” G. Ya, meaning also “but,” is 
from yay. B. uses ay, and O. fa. 

“But” is very frequently expressed even in Hindi by the 


Arabic words faa 0), tafa 405, and Persian amt re ; 
and in the other languages also. Pure Sanskrit are uta and 
faq, as well as atq (Skr. qq). In Hindi yg (Skr. qe) is 
also used, and in P., which also uses WUT, and a strange form 
WY, in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in- 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
“rather than this.” P. has also aqat, att, probably cor- 
ruptions of rer Peculiar to P. and S. are the forms P. Taf, 
S. gut, FAT, and emphatic wats and wats “but rather.” 
These are ablatives from 7Yy, and the idiom may be paralleled 
by our English phrase “on the other hand.” S. has also qt 
“but,” and qa, in which latter it agrees with G. It also uses 
afc, having added a final ¢ to fe. G. and M., in addition 
to Yu, use also Uta, O. fat and yc, B. fara and qt. 
“Or.’—H. aT, Wwat, which are Skr., with @for q. The 
Arabic QT \ is very common, and commoner still is fa, 
probably shortened from Skr. feat. This f@ is colloquially 
common. in nearly all the languages. G. writes it @, where 
eis short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
wl, also using MAT, as does G. P, @, BATat, and yy. S. & 
and @t. B. uses several varieties of faat, as fart, feat, fa, 
and aj, also weyat. O. the same. 
“Tf” —Skr. @fe, generally pronounced and written HfZ, is 
universal, H. shortens it into We and & (= AZ, with loss of 
Z) and St, by rejection of final 4, and Z goes out, its place © 
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being supplied by q and ¥; thus FZ= Aq= A= Ay. Persian 
aamq_5\ is also very common. P. § and Rat. This last in- 
troduces @t for @f< “having done.” S. &. 

“ Although.” —Skr. qafq is used in B. O., also in H., but 
more common is Sf At “if even.” P. has afd, literally “one 
may think,” or “it may seem.” B. also uses aff @Y “if 
even.” §. ate, Aa, sometimes with F prefixed, F Mz; 
this, too, is literally “if even,” for q¥@ alone is used to mean 
“either,” “even,” and is apparently really the correlative qt 
(a3= afe) with a diminutive affix. It is not found in the 
other languages. G. ay gay “but if.” In all cases there is a 
correlative; thus to H. sw} or at at answers at or at aw 
“then,” or “even then;” to P. ara answers aft yt; to G. ay 
qa, answers qy qa, and so in all. In B. and O., as in written 
H., the correlative is Skr. qytfy “ yet.” 

“ Because.” —H. ayjfa literally “for why.” B. and O. use 
Skr. @TcTY “cause,” and S ¥q or H Fae. G. ATS, probably 
Skr. a1fa@, which is also sometimes used in O. in the sense of 
“only,” “merely,” “for the simple reason that.’”’ G. has also 
aaa “for why,” and shorter @f#. S. Bat, Hes, where the 
last syllable is for @T¢ “for” (see Vol. II. p. 260). 8. also uses 
a string of forms with @t “why?” as STS, BT ATE, and 
Sl at, rar. The correlatives “ hereto etc., take the @ 
form @at “ete.” 

These instances may suffice to show the general principles on 
which the languages proceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other respects, a general similarity of process, 
accompanied by variations of development. 


§ 84. Interjections—The various spontaneous or involun- 
tary sounds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
emotions are expressed, are scarcely susceptible of rigid scien- 
tific analysis in any language. Hverywhere we find ha! ho! 
or ah! oh! and the like. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentiments are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so large a part in conversation that 
they may almost be said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are %, €¥, Wet, Br 
“Ho!” or “Oh!” @ is used to superiors, as ¥ WatTaatt “O 
incarnation of justice!”’ which is the common method of ad- 
dressing a Magistrate or Judge, @ way “O Lord!” 2 faat «O 
father!” Y, Wey, and wy, have no special tone of respect or 
disrespect. Sorrow is shown by Wl, Ale, STU, BI Bl, ASS 
‘“‘alas!’’ whence the common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, ZT@TW literally “twice alas!” 
One often hears dohde khuddwand, dohde Angrez Bahddir, 
which is as much as to say “ grant me justice,” or “listen to 
my complaint.” Others are fe fg “fie!” ya “hush!” weg, 
wire “ah!” a cry of pain; @ @ disgust; wa Att, an 
expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning “begone,” and at 
times with a menacing tone “how dare you?” I suspect the 
word now spelt ¢@ was originally gz from Feat “to go away,” 
“be stopped,” and @<t the feminine genitive of q “thou,” is 
explained by such filthy expressions as A¢t at “thy mother.” 
Two men are quarrelling, and one says to the other “ ah, teri 
mi,” “oh thy mother.” The person addressed at once under- 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in- 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other’s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India, 
Thus the innocent word @Tat or WaT “ brother-in-law,” has 
become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in- 
volved in this assumption of relationship. 


Panjabi has mostly the same as Hindi. A very favourite 
VOL, III. 18 
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interjection of surprise with Panjabis, though it is also used by 
the other languages, is @T@, and doubled ate ate. The simple- 
minded Panjabi says “wah! wah!” to every new thing he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation helps to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, “wdh wdéh! fatih 
guru gi!” 

All the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which are also Persian or Arabic more or less cor- 
rupted. Thus the Persian | sl ols shdd bash, “be joyful!” is 
used everywhere as a term of encouragement, “well done!” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the 4, as shabdsh, shabdshe, sabds, according to the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the Non-Aryan writers, H@, @ or &. 
This is used to call inferiors, to rebuke impertinence, in scold- 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form @et, St, <¥. Dr. Caldwell shows! that this word is 
also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there understood to 
mean “O slave!” Hemachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambhashane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahe). For reproach (kshepe) he prescribes g<. I do 
not dispute the Non-Aryan origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has there, to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde- 
scension to an inferior, and there has sprung up beside it a 
form @@, used also in the same tone. The interchange of € 
and <{ need cause no difficulty, being, especially in early 
writers, extremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 


1 Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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Dravidian group it can be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
which carries great weight. 

In O. and B. @ is only used in calling males; when address- 
ing females, O. uses @Y, and B. qt. Thus O. ara wt, AT 
aatta feat “Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar ;” 
B. faze wat WA ar aafa “The lady entreats, ‘hear me, oh 
my mother’” (Bharat, Vid.-S. 338). WY, Wat are also used 
in B. in contempt or reproof. Both these words seem to be 
fragments of @yat, from Skr. Wra in the sense of “person,” 
the word Wa or WATE being used to indicate the women of 
the speaker’s family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 
considered proper to speak of directly. 


§ 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of postpositions, 
although they were partially discussed in Vol. II. p. 295, 
because in that place they were regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the declensional system. 
Here they must be looked at as parts of speech, corresponding 
to prepositions in the western Aryan languages. 

In Hindi, in addition to the postpositions mentioned in 
Vol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as adverbs. Thus arfet “ without ” (Skr. 
afza) is used as a postposition with the genitive case, as AT F 
alfe< “outside the house,” or even without the genitive sign, 
as TT Atfet “outside the door.” So also QT< “across,” “on 
the other side of,” is very commonly used with the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase #ét UTT “ across the river,” “on the 
other side of the river.” So also yaa “ with,” “accompanied 
by,” as At aaa aaa “accompanied by his peers and pala- 
dins,’ the meaning of the postposition from GQ+aI+ = 
requires this construction. 

‘ara “in,” “in the middle of,” fag “at the end of” (Skr. 
fata), BW “near to,” “at the house of” (Skr. aU), day 
“with,” ery “by means of,” @f “at,” “at the house of” 
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(Skr. WT#),! are also colloquially common, both with and with- 
out the sign of the genitive, but more frequently with it. 

Panjabi has aldo “near,” literally, “in the bosom of,” idol 
“from the side of,” faq “in,” which is the regular sign of the 
locative, Tt ‘on the other side,” and UTT ATT “on both sides”’ 
(of a river, valley, etc.),as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the oblique form of the 
noun, and those which are added to the genitive. Of the 
first class are HT or AfT “on,” “leaning on” (Skr. Wd), 
where in H. yg rather means “ full,” as @rq AT “a full kos; ”’ 
atfe and arf “up to,” which Trumpp regards as an emphatic 
locative from arg “end;” at, fata, sta, fat, “like ” (Skr. 
Gat); St, Bte, BS “towards,” with an ablative form yet 
“from the direction of” (perhaps from Skr. faq); &, fra, 
“without” (Skr. wa) ; at, aTy, a, ay “with” (Skr. qa; cf. 
B. aq). | 

S. aut “along with,” H. aut and aur “ with,” O. Wut or 
aq Wu “together with,” “all taken together,” from Skr. 
Tea, according to Trumpp and others, but the O. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. J@, in the sense of aya “‘ com- 
pleted.” 

S. fat “up to,” “till” (Skr. drat), P. af and dts, ap- 
pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or two 
others of less importance complete the list. 


' Platts (Grammar, p. 195), from whom I take this list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and meaning of this word, which I, in common with most of my 
countrymen, had hitherto confounded with yahan ‘‘here.”” There was no need for 
Platts to be so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and one or two similar small 
discoveries. He should try to bear the weight of his stupendous erudition more 
meekly, We may be thankful, however, to him for condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionally, to bring himself down to our level. Such are the remarkable 
bit of philology in note 1, page 164, and his remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. 171, 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of the second class are 9Tqi, 3TH, aTat “without,” P. 
ara, ata id. This rather means “owing to the absence of,”’ 
as in the passage quoted by Trumpp, at afte ATRIT axe 
Zay Atal Za F “Then they were considered by the hero as 
thorns in the absence of his friend.” It is probably connected 
with Skr. / qq in the sense of being bound or impeded. fa¥t 
“without ” (Skr. faat), is also common in H. P. B. and O. 
In M. fast, and G. faat and qart (wind, wand). 

S. arg and wg “for the sake of,” correspond to H. P. faa, 
and are used like it, either with or without the genitive par- 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus ya fa “for that reason,” but va a faa 
‘for the sake of him.” 

While in the other languages the postpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus ret “in front,” may take 
the accusative. It is probably like O. ae} “in the first 
place,” or with a negative met @ “not at all,” “at no time;” 
thus aret afs wart afe literally “to begin with, he did not go 
there,” that is to say, “he never went there at all,” locative 
of Skr. arfe “beginning.” 

weft “within,” Skr. saq, but more probably from Persian 
ple TST“ near to,” yrTct “ apart, without,” ara “for the 
sake of,” contracted from @T<W; AY “upon,” loc. of Wat 
“head,” afa@ “like to,” Gay “near to,” are also used in the 
same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions which are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are some which are added 
direct to the oblique form of the noun, and others which 
require the genitive case-sign. 

Of the former kind are qt “on” (Skr. Bufe), which is 
generally written as one word with the noun, as @{Tat “on 
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the house,” Bafe< “till to-morrow.” <A longer form is 4 var, 
which is declined as an adjective, generally meaning “up.” 
Others are 418 “ out,” wta “in,” we “at,” aga “by means 
of,” arya “without,” fagaf “about,” “concerning,” literally 
“in the matter (of),” Ata “behind,” “formerly,” ¥é “ before,” 
‘in future,’ @Ta@t “ under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, either in 


the words they use, or in the manner of using them. 


§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, the difficulty of procuring books, and the 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. Amru’lkais sings— 


dud En led velo be 5 all beg 
~ g wee 
ITY pbs Lb EGary 


FINIS. 


INDEX. 


The Roman numeral indicates the volume, and the Arabic 
numeral the page. Only those words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
hyphen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Norrt.—When the anuswara precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 
nexus. It must be looked for at the end of each varga. 


A akavka, ii. 845 
-ain, ii. 167 akkh, i. 309; ii. 178 
aiind, i. 193 akshi, 2b. 
anin, ii. 311 akhi, 26. 


anvala, i. 254; ii, 29 agaru, agare, li. 296 
ans, ansu (anga), li. 174 agaro, 0b. i. 101 
ansi, anstin (agru), 1. 357; i. agala, 2b. 


193 agaii, ll. 296 
-anhi, ii. 223 agiar, 1. 260; ii. 134 
anhri, 1. 134 agio, i. 296 
- eak, ii. 29, 111 agun, i. 172 
aka, 11. 345 agunis, i. 136 
akad, ii. 102 aginiko, i. 115 
akadait, 20. agg, aggi, agi (agni), i. 300; ii. 
akatar, li. 346 o2, 218 - 
akaté, 2b. ageali, aggadu, ii. 297 


akara, i. 260 agra, i. 288, 296 
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agla, 11. 101 adiyel, 11. 96 

ank, 11. 120 adi, adich, 1. 144 

ankadi, 2d. adhat (arhat), 1. 53 

anka, iii. 68 adhail, ii. 96 

ankir, ii. 232 adhai (arhai), 11. 144 
ankhadi, iz. 120 adhar, ii. 134 

ankhi, ii. 173 -an, li. 166 

ang, 11. 121 anda, anden (anda), it. 8 
angana, 11. 17 andada, li. 120 

angara, 1.129; i. 289 -at, in. 123 

angiya, li. 121 atasi, 1. 130, 179 
angurijanu, i. 71 -atu, 11. 63 

anguli, 1. 184 adhasta, 11. 298 
anglalutno, 11. 288 adhu, adhe, 1. 12 

acharaj, 1. 136, 349 addha, ii. 12 

acharat, 7b. -an, ii. 165 

acho, achchho, achchha, 11. 12 -ana, li. 15 

/achh, achchh (as), ii. 180 ani (anya), 1. 341 

achhani, ii. 80 antar, antarin (antra), u. 174 
achchhario, achchhero, 1. 286 -ando, 10. 123 

achhi, i. 185 andhakara, andhera, i. 299 
aju, ajj, ajja, 1. 827 andha, andhala, 11. 12 
anjali, i. 252 andhapanu, u. 73 

anjhu, 1. 857 -anh, ii. 206 

-at, 1. 67 annha, ii. 12 

atak, 1. 31, 51 annhera, 11. 299 

atakna, 76, apachchhar (apsaras), i. 309 
ata, atari, 11. 120 aptipa, i. 179 

atka, 11. 63 apna, ll. 329 

atkana, 12. 31 ab, li. 336 

atkelo, atkhelo, 11. 96 abhyantare, i. 182 

atth, 1. 815; u. 133 abhra, 1. 21 

atthi (asthi), 1. 317 amangala, i, 252 

attharah, ii. 134 amaro (-re, -ri), 1. 845 
athavanik, 1. 44 ame, li. 807 

athai, athais, 1. 253 amen, ll. 802, 308 
athavan, i. 141 amo, 7. 

adana, adanen, il. 20 amb, amba, ambu, i1..842; i. 21 
adat, adatya, 1. 53, 88 ambavani, ii. 127 
adavanik, ii. 44 ambiya, i. 21 


adahan, i, 134 ambhe, 1. 262 
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amhe, amhan, etc. (forms of 1 
pers. pron. pl.), 1. 302 

-amhi, 11. 223 

-aya, i. 140, 204 

-ar (genitive), ii. 276, 280 

aranya, 1. 179 

aratti, arattutno, 11. 288 

arahat, aratu (araghatta), 1. 
266 

archi, 1. 318 

arna, 1. 341 

ardha, 1. 12 

aliam (alika), i, 149 

alsi, i. 130 

ava, 1. 178, 204 

avaka, 11. 345 

avasthana, 1. 178 

avalambana, 1. 252 

avacyaya, 1. 356 

avalo, i. 73 

avin, il. 311 

avijano, 1. 72 

avgo, avgutno, li. 288 

aci (aciti), 11. 137 

ashtau, 1. 815; 1. 133 

ashtadaga, 1. 134 

4/as, 11. 171 

asa, it. 802 

asada, 11. 313 

asi, 11. 137 

asin, 1. 302 

ase (as), il. 184 

asnan, ll. 17 

asthi, 1. 317 

-ahan, ll. 220 

ahai, ahahi, iti. 173 

-ahi, 11. 221 

ahin, i. 311 

ahir, i. 268 

-ahun, 1. 220 

ahvan, 1. 311 
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4. ii. 318, 336 

Va, als, as, ii. 45 

Ain, ii. 205 

-Ain, Aini, ii. 80, 169 

-Ain, ii. 166 

aisd, 1. 158 

-Ait, ii. 104 

ala, dola, 11. 29 

an, li. 302 

anin, li. 311 

anin, il. 802 

anon, ll. 113 

anv, 1. 254; 11. 173 

anvala, i. 254; 11. 29 

anviro, 1. 254 

ans, i. 857 

anhin, 11. 336 

aku, 1. 310 

akhadu, 1. 259 

akhu, i. 310 

ag, Agun, agi, (agni), i. 300; i. 
52, 191, 207, 209, 218 

agal, dgali, ii. 101 

aga, i. 142 

Agia, 4gya (ajna), 1. 303; n. 159, 
195 

agion, 4gu, Age, 1. 296 

dank, iti. 68 

ankh, 1. 309; 1. 173 

angan, 4nganu, ll. 17 

Achhe, i. 215, 218; iii, 185 

aj, aji, 1. 327 

ajikara, i. 279 

anch, 1. 318 

anju, 1. 357 

-At, i. 65, 67 

at (ashtau), 1. 133 

atalo, ii. 336 

ath (ashtau), i. 315; 11. 133 
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Athais, i. 253 

athara, 1. 134 

athun, il. 247 

-Atho, ii. 114 

adai, ii. 144 

adat, adhat (arhat), ii. 53 

an, an (4/ant) iii. 44 

aniko, u. 115 

anda, ii. 8 

-ati, ii. 105 

atman, 1. 380; ii. 76, 328 

adric, 1. 158 

adha, ii. 12 

-an, i. 69 

ano, 1. 8 

ant, 11. 110 

antacha, 25. 

-ando, ii. 128 

andhalo, li. 12, 78 

/ap, app, iil. 41 

ap, 4pan, dpand (&tman), i. 330; 
ii. 828 

apala, ii. 330 

Apas, ii. 330, 348 

apelo (apida), i. 156, 196 

abh, ii. 21 

am, i. 342; ii. 219 

-amani, ii. 70 

amara, i. 54; ii. 302 

Ami, ii. 54; ii. 802 

-ami, ii. 77 

amba, ambo, i. 342; ii. 21 

ambatan, ii. 127 

4mha, Amhi, ii. 802, 308 

aya, li. 16 

-ar, -dra, -aru, ii. 94 

-al, -dlu, ii. 90, 94 

-ala, ili. 142 

alaya, i. 182; ii. 10, 98, 98 

av, ili. 44 

-av, li. 63 
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-Avat, li. 69 

avatto, 1. 334 

-Avan, li. 69 

-Avo, ii. 336 

Aci, ii. 137 

accharya, 1. 136, 344; 11. 286 

ashadha, i. 259 

asara, asiro (Acraya), i. 182, 357; 
ii, 10. 

-ahat, 1. 65 

-thi, ii, 213 

-ahin, ahun, ii. 220 

ahe (4/as), ill. 172 

ahed, aher, 1. 266 

-Sho, ii. 218 

-al, -Alu, 1. 90 

alokh, ii. 104 


I 


i, ih, ii. 317, 819, 329, 336 
-ia, -i0, ii. 133 

iin, mi. 262 

ik, ikk, it. 131 

-ika, 11. 88, 34, 111, 156 
ikade, ii. 146 

-ika, ii. 164 

ikahat, u. 141 

ikshu, i. 185, 218, 310 
igaraha, li. 134 
igyarahvan, ii. 248 

ingalo, (angara), i. 129, 250 
ingianno (ingitajiia), 302 
inam, 1. 156 

indnam, ii. 385 

-ino, ll. 114 

it, ital, i. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

itthe, i1. 386, 846 


itthi, itthika (stri), i. 363 


itnd, ii. 336 

idhar, ii. 336 

-in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 
-ini, ii. 84 

imi, lil. 262 

imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 
iyanam, 1. 186 
-iru, ii. 113 

il, ii. 94, 95 

-ila, -ila, iii, 134 
ilsi, 1. 130 

iva, 1. 180 


-—_> 


i, 1. 317, 336 

“i, Hi. 83 

-10, ii. 83, 89 

-in, 1. 223 

ina, il. 8336; in. 264 
ikh, i. 310 

-in, ii. 170, 231 
-ino, ii, 114 

-indo, i11. 123 

-iya, 11. 84, 85, 156 
-iro, 11, 97 


il, -114, -ilo, ii. 95, 97, 98 


isaraé (igvara), 1. 358 
thi, ii. 215, 218 
il, ii. 98 


U 


u, ii. 318, 336 

-ua, -ua, 11. 39 
uajjhaao, 1. 328 
-uka, 1. 35, 112 
ukhandijanu, ui. 71 
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ug, ugg, ugav (4/udgam), 1. 294; 
ili, 39 

ugar (udgara), 1. 179 

ugal, ugalhna, 26. 

uchakka, i. 72 

uchai, uchchai, 11. 79 

uchan, i. 80 

uchcha, ii. 13 

uchchhé (ikshu), 1. 185, 146, 
218, 310 

ujadna, ujadd, 11. 36 

uncha, ii. 13 

unchat, i. 122 

unchai, li. 79 

uth (4/uttha) i. 294; iii. 40, 83 

uthu, 1. 87, 92 

ud (ur, /uddi), udiy, ill. 44 

udako, 11. 33 

udau, u. 41, 48 

udak, 2. 

udan, ii. 81 

unih, ii, 134 

unda, i. 81 

utar (4/uttri), 1. 54 

utarna, utara, 11. 36 

uti, 11. 336 

-uti, 11. 108 

utthe, i. 314; ii, 336, 346 

utthon, li. 346 

utna, 11. 3386 

utsava, i. 317 

utsuka, 2b. 

uda, 11. 21 

udumbara, 1. 133, 180 

udgara, 1. 139 

udra, il. 21 

udvodha, 1. 245, 271 

udhar, li. 336 

udhali, ii. 37 

un, i. 843; u. 48 

unaic, unis, i. 134 
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unan, unhan, ii. 318 dincha, ti. 18, 79 
unala, ii. 93 anchai, i. 79 
unl, li, 319 -Gniko, ii. 115 
ungali, i. 1384 -iino, il. 114, 115 
undir, ii. 231 -indo, u. 81 
unho, i. 347 at, ii. 21 
upa, i. 200 -At, ii. 108 
upajjhayo (upadhyaya), i. 328 ad, u. 21 
upano, iii. 141 in, i. 343; 11. 48 
upari, li. 298 finavingati, 1. 134 
upavishta, 1.179; inl. 38 inh, 1. 347 
uppalam, 1. 284 aipar, ii. 298 
ubalna, ubaranu (ujjvalana), i. | dna, i. 343 

294 is, i. 218, 310 
ubidako, ii. 38 | -thi, 1. 215 


ubharna (udbharana), i. 294 
umrati, ii, 152 


umhal, i. 347 RI 

urla, ii, 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 riksha, i. 159, 218, 310; ii. 14 
-ul, -il, 11. 99, 100 ritu, i. 159 

ulka, i. 180 | 4/ridh, it. 53 

ulko, ii. 338 | riddha, i. 159 

uvavajjhihiti (4/upapad), ili. 20 rishabha, 1. 159 

us, 1. 818 rishi, 1. 160 


ushun, i. 172 

ushma, 1, 172, 847 

uh, uhai, ii. 318, 336 1D 
uhado, 11. 836 


-e, ll. 262 
e, 11. 317, 336 
U edraha, i. 260, 243; ii. 184 
-en, ii. 262, 271 
fi, . 318, 339 eka, ek, eku, ekk, i. 141, 156; 
fina, ii. 336 ii. 180, 245 
ikh, i. 185, 218, 310 eka- (in comp.), i. 258, 259, 288; 
tngh, ii. 82, 92 ul. 184, 141 
inghas, ingh4sa, ii. 82 ekottara, ii. 142 
fnghalu, ii. 92 ekhana, 11. 336 
dichini, ii. 80 ekhane, 7. 


ucho, 26, egye (age), i. 142; 11. 296 


etalo, 11. 336 

etha, 2. 

ed, edi, i. 134 

ede, edo, il. 336 

-en, u. 169 

eta, li. 336 

etiro, ete, 2b. 

-eto, 11. 1038 
ethakara, il. 280 

em, eman, emanta, il. 336 
-er, ii. 276, 279 
eranda, i. 180 

-era, -ero, 11. 98 

-era, li. 199 

-el, -ela, -elu, ii. 95, 97, 98 
-elo, iii. 134 

evado, il. 336 

eve, evo, 20. 

esu, -esun, ll. 219 
eh, eha, ehan, 11. 317 
-ehi, -ehin, 11. 219 
ehvan, li. 386 


AI 


ai, 1. 185 
ainci, ll. 137 
aidan, i. 836 
aida, 11. 336 
-ait, 11. 69 
-aita, 2. 

-aito, 1. 103 
-ail, ii. 95, 167 
aisa, i. 336 


O 


0, ii. 318, 336 
-on (ord), 1. 1438 
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-on (pl.), 1. 218, 2438 
-on (loc.), 11. 236, 346 
oka, ti. 345 

-oko, 1. 112 

okovka, 1. 345 
okhane, 1. 336 
oganis, 1. 134 

ogal, 1. 293 

ojha, i. 328 

onjal, i. 252 

oth, onth (oshtha), 1. 7 
otharu, 11. 92 

othi, 1. 87 

ode, odo, 11. 336 
onav, onav, ona (/avanam), ill. 57 
onda, 1. 81 

otiro, i. 336 

-oti, 11. 108 

odava, 11. 345 

ovoka, 20. 

0s, 1. 356 

oshtha, i. 817; u. 7 
ohi, 11. 204 


AU 
-aut, ii. 69, 106 
-auta, auti, 2b. 
-aun, -auna, il. 69 
aur, ii. 341; ii. 270 
aushadha, 1. 133, 252 
aushtrika, 11. 87 


K 


ka, 1. 344 

-ka, i1. 26 

kanval, 1. 255; in. 23 
kanh, ul. 253 

kanhaiya, kanho, 1. 163 
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kanhin, kanni, il. 323, 326 
kakadi, 1. 1380, 1383, 318; i. 35 
kakado, 1. 318 

kakkho, i. 7 

kaksha, 1. 7, 87, 257 
kakhana, li. 338 

kankan, 1. 199, 296 
kankar, 1. 180; iu. 95 
kankarila, 11. 95 

kangan, 1. 296 

kachak, u. 31, 88 
kachanen, ii. 68 

kachat, 11. 68, 89 
kachiandh, 11. 126 

kachim, 1. 273 

kachchh, ni. 7 

kachchhapa, 1. 153, 273 
kachhi, nu. 328 

kana, 1. 341 

kanjho, 1. 356 


kat, kat (4/krit), i. 383; ii, 18; 


iil. 59 
kat, 1. 145 
katait, ii. 105 
katan, 20. 
kataha, 1. 199 


kathan (kathina), i. 145, 155; in. 


13, 82 
kathan4g, ii. 82 
kad, 1. 98 
kadak, karka, 1. 31, 33, 43 
kadakad, ii. 104 | 
kadakha, karkhait, ii. 103 
kadahi, i. 199 
kadihin, 11. 338 
kadil, u. 98 
kadh, kaddh (4/krish), i. 
ii. 57 


308 ; 


kantaka, i. 297; ii. 29, 98 

kanthala, ii. 89 

kanthi, i. 270 

kanda, kandiala, 1. 297 ; 11. 29, 93 

kanno, i. 343; u. 7 

kata, ii. 338 

kataran, 1. 334 

kati, i. 334 

kath, 1. 267; in. 37 

kad, i. 338 

kadala, 11. 345 

kadali, i. 142 

kania (kanya), i. 341 

kanu, i. 848; ii. 7 

kankano, kangan, i. 199 

kankala, kangal, 1. 198 

kandhi, 1. 270 

kandha, i. 297; ii. 9, 109 

kann, i. 348; ii. 7 

kannh, 1. 300 

kanhanen, u. 60 

kanhavali, 2b. 

kapada (kapra), 1. 199, 318 

kapadiandh, ii. 126 

kaparda, 1. 158, 209 

kapata, 1. 200 

kapas, kapah, etc., 1. 259, 318 

kapittha, 1. 278 

kaptra, 1. 318 

kab, 11. 388; 11, 257 

kabara, kabura, etc., i. 130, 319 

kamala, 1. 255 

kamai, 1. 41 

kamin, ii. 167 

kamp, kamp, ete. (4/kamp), 1.279; 
ili. 34 

kambala, kammal, etc., ii. 23 

kaya, 1. 344 


kan, 11. 324 
kanik, 11. 231 
kanig, 20. 


kar (/kri), i. 98, 160, 181; ii. 
17, 19, 38, 162, 179, 285; iii. 
11, 16, 18, 28, 41, 72, 75, 77 
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kar, kara (genitive), 11. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), 1. 11 

karapanen, 1. 67 

karai, 1. 199 

karia, i. 247 

kariandh, ii. 126 

kariso, 1. 150 

karodhi (krodhin), 11. 167 

karoh (kroga), 1. 259 

karkatika, 1. 133; 1. 35 

karjai, ii. 168 

karna, 1. 343; i. 7 

kartana, 1. 333 

kardama, i. 884; 11. 26 

karpata, 1. 199, 318 

karpatan, 1. 127 

karpasa, i. 259, 318 

karsh (4/krish), i. 322, 353; 111. 57 

kal (kalyam), i. 350; 1. 264 

kavadi, i. 200 

kavala, 11. 24 

kava, i. 344 

kavi, ii. 191 

kaca, ii. 325 

kacmala, 1. 348 

kacmira, 1. 348 

kashta, 1. 90, 93 

kas, kasaila, 1. 96 

kas (pron.), 11. 344 

kasak, 11. 31 

kasanen, li. 20 

kasata, kastala, 11. 93 

kasa, 11. 338 

kasis, kasu, 1. 149 

kah, kahna, etc. (4/kath), 1. 267 ; 
ill, 37 

kaha, 11. 324 

kahan, i. 355; ii, 338 

kahar, i. 299; ii. 127 

kahin, 1. 323 
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kahun, ni. 253 

kala, 1. 244; ii. 13 

kales, 1. 171 

ka, ii. 276 

kaith, ul. 167 

kanhan, 11. 338 

kanhin, it. 328 

kaka, kag, 1. 198 

kaka, i. 210 

kakh, kankh, uu. 7, 257 

kankada, 1. 318 

kachhe, i. 218; u. 257, 258 

kaj (kacha), 1. 199 

kaj (karya), 1. 849 

kanchana, il. 17 

kat, katnd (4/krit), i. 383; ii. 20, 
36; il. 59 

kata, li. 36 

kadhna (4/krish), i. 3538, 38545 u. 
20, 32, 41; iii. 57 

kana, 11. 18 

kanta, 1. 297; nn. 29 

kantil, 11. 98 

katar, 1. 334 

kaduad, kido (kardama), i. 334; 
li. 26 

kan, i. 7 

kana, 11. 18 

kankudi, 1. 183 

kangu, 1. 198 

kandh, kandha (skandha), i. 297, 
300; 1. 9 

kanh (krishna), 1. 163, 3847 

kApad, i. 199, 318 

kapur, 1. 318 

kApts, i. 169, 318 

kabar, kabara, i. 180, 146, 319 

kabalo, kambala, 11. 23, 89 

kam (karma), i. 152, 345; ii. 41 

kama (beam), i. 195 

kaya, 1. 324 
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-kar, i. 126 kiyau, in. 144 
kar, 11. 279, 284 kiran, i, 180; 1. 17 
karanhan, i. 260 kiles, 1.171; u. 7 
karaj, karju (karya), i. 171, 249, | killa, i. 150 
349 kis, ii. 826 
kariso, 1. 325 kisan, i. 160 
karigar, ii. 167 kise, ll. 824, 326 
karo, 1. 247 kisi, 1. 328 
kartika, i. 334 kihadi, ii. 331, 338 
karshapana, 1. 355 kiha, 2d, 
kal, kali, kalh (kalyam), i. 350 kihi, ii. 323 
kala, i. 244, 247; 11. 13 ki (gen.), 11. 276 
kaélikar, ii. 279 ki (pron.), ii. 328, 324, 326 
kavada, 11. 89 kid, kido, i. 199 
kavanja, i. 105 kidrica, i. 156; ii, 323 
kagmira, 1. 348 kinau, i, 144 
kashta, i. 315; u. 7 kunvar (kumara), i. 255 
kasis, 1. 149 kukkur, 11. 184, 200 
kah, ii. 324 kukh (kukshi), i. 218 
kaha, kahan, ii. 323, 326 kuchchho (kukshi), 1.310; 1. 218 
kahadavun, 1. 358 kuchh, ii. 328 
k4han, i. 355 kunchi, kunji, i. 199; ii. 35 
kahar, kahari, 1. 327 kunjada, ii. 165 
kahavana, i. 355 kutam, 1. 146 
kala, 1. 244; 1. 18 kutadi, i. 273 
ki, ii. 324 kuttini, i. 146; i. 170 
kia, 20. kutil, i. 98 
kinon, 1. 257 kuthara, i. 270, 273 
kikade, li. 338 kudanu, 1. 334 
kikkur, 7. kudi, kudh, i. 316 
kichhi, kichhu, 11. 328 kudie, i. 138 
kitta, 1. 145 kund, kundala, ii. 93 
kidd, kido, i. 199 kundala, ii. 24 
kitaka, 11. 332, 338 kutho, 111. 338 
kitaro, ii. 381, 338 kudanen kuddavun (4/kurd), 1. 
kitek, ii. 383 150, 334 
kitthe, 11. 338 kuddal, i. 157 
kitna, it. 331, 338 kubada, i. 286 
kiddhau, in. 144 kubiro, i. 180 
kidhar, ii. 388 kubo, ete. (kubja), 1. 285, 286 


kin, kinh, 11, 323, 326 kumad, ii. 168 
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kumbi, kunbi, etc., 11. 87, 165, 170 
kumhar, etc. (kumbhakara), 1. 


144, 298, 346; ii. 126, 165 
kurdl, ii. 100 
kula, i. 155, 244, 247 
kulatha, u. 164 
kulli, kurli, 1. 24 
kulhari, kuhara, etc., 1. 270 
kushtha, i. 157; ii. 85, 167 
kusanu, kuhanu, tii. 51 
kusathi, ii. 167 
kuhudi, 11. 167 
kula, 1. 244 
kdan, i. 203 
kinji, uu. 35 
kdédna (4/kurd), i. 150, 334 
kfipa, i. 150, 208 
kas, il. 218 
kripa, ii. 90 
kripald, 2d. 
krishaka, 1. 160 
krishna, 1. 163 
ke, ii. 323, 826, 338 
-ke (gen. aff.), 11. 260, 276, 278 
kei, 1. 326 
keun, 11. 3238, 328 
keunasi, . 326 
ketalo, 11. 331, 338 
keda, kede, 1. 333, 334, 338 
keta, kete, 11. 332, $38 
ketiro, 11. 338 
kedo, 26. 
kebe, 20. 
kemana, 25. 
kemane, 11. 323 
ker, kera, etc. (gen. aff.), ii. 281, 
284 
keriso, i. 323 
keru, 11. 323, 338 
kelA, 142, 202; ii, 24 
kevat (kaivarta), i. 157 
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kevado, 11. 334, 335 

kevadha, 2b. 

kevare, li. 338 

kevido, i. 202; ii. 24 

kevo, n. 331 

keca, 11. 90 

kecari, i. 259; i. 85 

kesala, 11. 90 

keha, 1. 327 

kehari, 1. 259; u. 85 

kehavun, (+/kath), 1. 1388, 243; 
ii. 41 

kehi, nu. 326 

kehvan, 1. 338 

kaiek, li. 327, 333 

kaichhana, i. 85 

kaisd, 1. 158; 11. 325, 331 

ko (objective aff.), 1. 48; i. 253 

ko (pron.), 1. 823, 326, 338 

koil (kokila), 1.187, 201; i. 24 

koi, 11. 826 

kot, i. 327 

konvala (komala), 1. 197, 253 

kokh, i. 157, 310 

kot, i. 315, 316 

kotha, kothi (koshtha), 1. 315 

kotha, kothen (adv.), 11. 338 

kodhi (kushthin), i. 157, 816; ii. 
85, 89 

kon, koni, konhi, 11. 828, 338 

koro, 0. 277 

kos, koh, kohu (kroga), i. 259; 
i. 7 

kohu (pron.), 11. 33, 338 

koliyo, 11. 24 

kolt, it. 169 

kaun, 1. 48; 11. 258, 260 

kaudi, i. 158, 200, 333; ii. 164 

kaun, 1. 328, 338 

kaunasl, ll. 826 

kaun, 11. 322, 323 
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kaula, i. 91 
kaulari, 72d. 
kya, ii. 824 
kyin, ii. 338 
kri, ili. 64 


KH 


khanyo, ili, 188 

khaggo (khadga), 1. 285 

khacharat, ii. 68 

khajanu, ii. 51 

khajur, i. 319 

khat (khatva), ii. 48 

khata, khatta, 11. 82 

khatapan, ii. 72 

khatias, 1. 82 

khatidndh, ii. 126 

khadaka, 11. 31, 33, 98 

khadag, 1. 285, 299 

khadkhadat, 1. 68 

khada, i. 60 

khadi, 11. 35 

khan, ii. 7 

khana, 11. 98 

khananu, 111. 50 

khana, 1. 299 

khanani, 11. 20 

khanil, khaneren, 11. 98 

khanda, 1. 299 

khanda (khadga), i. 285; 11. 104, 
105 

khandait, 2d. 

khattri, 11. 88, 156 

khan, i. 180; u. 7 

khani, khanu, 1. 299 

khano, i. 285 

khandha, i. 800, 306; i. 9 

khapanu, i. 43, 53 

khapanen, i. 35 
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khapati, 11. 53 

khapat, 1.43 

khapi, khapya, 11. 35 

khamé, i. 174, 810; 1i. 159 

khambh, 1. 313 

kharadya, il. 35 

khalada, 11. 120 

khavalya, li. 89 

khava (4/khad), ii. 68 

khavijano, 2. 

khaskhas, ii, 104 

kha (4/khad), i. 202, 204; n. 36; 
lil. 40, 68 

khaii, ii. 36, 37 

khan, ii. 166 

khanyAin, 2b. 

khansnéa, i. 191 

khaj, khajanen, 11. 191 

khat (khatva), 1. 154; u. 48 

khanda, 1. 285 

khadho, iii. 140 

khanora, 11. 100 

khanda, khanah, i. 273, 306; 11. 9 

khar, i. 310 

khal (below), ii. 98 

khal (skin), 1. 120 

khavavinen, ili. 77 

khich, ini. 64 

khichau, khichay, ii. 63 

khinj, ili. 64 

khina, i. 180; ii. 7 

khitri, i. 88, 156 

khima, i. 130; ii. 159 

khilauna, ii. 70 

khilat, ii. 41 

khilli, ii. 36 

khisalahat, 1. 65 

khisiyahat, 2. 

khir, 1. 809 

khujalahat, 1. 65 

khudako, i. 33 


INDEX. 


khudha, khuddhia, i. 159 

khusadani, khusrani, ii. 70 

khusanu, i. 322 

khuhu, khthu, i. 150, 191, 2038; 
il. 202 

khuhambo, i. 191 

khe, ii. 253, 256 

khech, khench, ili. 64 

khetu, 1. 310 

khed, khedavun, etc. (kshetra), 
i. 310, 388; ii. 37 

khet (kshetra), 1. 218, 310, 338 

khetri, 11. 88 

khep (+/kship), 1. 196 

khel, khel, i. 239, 240, 244; 
ii. 36 

khevna, 1. 200 

khogir, u. 232 

khod, khod, khol, etc., i. 20; 
ii. 62 


G 


gajak, 1. 32 

gajanu, gajjna (/garj), i. 319 

gatho, i. 138 

gathila, ii. 95 

gathri, 1. 120 

gad, gadbad, etc., 1. 336 

gadahu, ll. 164 

gadbadat, ii. 67, 68 

gaddh, i. 59 

gadha, il. 95 

gadhai, 1. 62 

gadhela, i. 95 

-gan, 11. 200 

gandasa, li. 82 

gandh (4/granth), ii. 59 

gadha, gadaha, etc. (gardabha), 
1, 335 
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gantait, 11. 105 

gandhala, u. 101 

gabbh, gabhu, etc. (garbha), 1. 
319; i. 7 

gabbhin, gabhin, etc. (garbhini), 
i. 183, 319 

gambhir, i. 81, 150; u. 13 

garanu, 1. 247 

garabhu, u. 7, 11 

garbhan, 1. 183 

garbhini, 1. 165 

galav, galau, 1. 63 

gavudno, li. 288 

gah, ganh (+/grah), i. 42 

gahak, gahako, u. 31, 33 

gahara, gahira, 1. 81, 150; uu. 13 

gail, ll. 26, 37 

gan, ganv, etc. (grama), 1. 254; 
li. 7, 26 

ganvaden, 11. 118 

ganvi, 1. 88 

gajanen, gajna (/garj), 1. 319 

ganja, 1. 297 

gatu, 1. 337 

gadanu, gadavun, etc., 1. 336 

gada, u. 149 

padi, i. 336; ii. 149, 192 

gadha, gadho, i. 18 

gand, 1. 147, 227 

gat, 1. 337 

gadami, i. 77 F 

gadha, 1. 335 

gin, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267; iii. 59 

gibh, i. 319; ii. 7 

gabhin, i. 145, 183, 319; ii. 165 

gabhal, 1. 100 

gam (grama), u. 7, 26 

gamadun, ll. 119 

gavun (4/gai), ii. 37 

gaha, i. 267 
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gijh, i. 160, 337; 1. 21 gola, ii. 148 

gidh, giddh, 2b. golara, 1. 94 

ginna, i. 130 goli, 11. 2038 

gimh, gim, i. 347 golo, i. 247 

giydran, 1. 260 gosdin, 1. 257; nu. 154 
giraku, ii. 42 gosavi, 7b. 

gihanu, ii. 19 goh, i. 267; 1. 48 
gihu, 1. 160 | gohal, i. 260 

gid, gidh, i. 160, 337; ii. 21 gohin, i. 169, 267 
guar, li. 167 gyaran, gyarah, i. 134 
guj, gujho, 1. 359 grasth, 1. 166 

gudko, u. 33 grasanen, 1. 154 
gunapana, 1. 73 erisati, i. 166 

gudi, i. 240 grihastu, 26. 

gunis, ii. 136 gwalin, 11. 165 


gunth (4/granth), 11. 59 
guru, li. 166 


-gul, -guli, ii. 200 GH 

gusail, il. 167 

gusain, ii. 168 ghatanu, iii. 71 

gusaii, li. 42 ghatita, 1. 79 

guj, 1. 359 ghadavun, i. 43 

gath (4/granth), ii. 59 ghada, ghadi, i, 199; ii. 91, 92 
genh (4/grah), iii. 42 ghadaii, 11. 43, 44 

geru, i. 146 ghadiyal, etc., 1. 91, 92, 94 
geh, 1. 14 ghanaghuro, u. 127 

gehun, 1. 81, 169, 267 ghanaghanat, 11. 68 

go, 1. 267; 1. 245 ghana, ii. 13 

gochhait, 11. 105 ghanera, 11. 98 

gota, 11. 245 ghanta, i. 93 

gotu, 1. 337: ghamori, 11. 100 

gotthi, 11. 218 ghar (griha), i. 192; un. 14, 95, 
gothu, ii. 110 1838, 191, 206, 280 

god, godil, u. 98 gharacha, 11. 110 

gondas, li. 82 gharatu, ii. 64 

gonda, 11. 82, 90, 98 gharela, 11. 95 

got, i. 337 ghasavat, il. 67 

gom, 1. 267 | gha, ghav (ghata), i. 187, 202; 
gora, 1. 158 li. 100 

goro, ii. 247 ghail, ghayal, etc. ii, 100 


gol, 1. 240, 244, 247 ghat, 11. 89 
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ghan, ghanela, 11. 98 

ghantadi, 1. 119 

gham, i. 26, 99 

ghamela, i. 99 

ghamoli, ii. 100 

ghasanen, li. 67; i11. 88 

ghisav, 11. 63 

ghiii, ghi, etc. (ghrita), i. 160; 1. 
156, 157 

ghumna, etc. (/ghurn), i. 150, 
344; ii, 64 

ghurna, etc., 2b. 

ghul, ghol (/ghirn), 11. 20, 41, 
65; ui. 56 

ghusail, 11. 96 

ghe, ghen (4/grah), 111. 42, 143, 220 

gho, 1. 48, 151 

ghoda, ghoré (ghotaka), i. 199; 
ii, 29, 89, 125, 149, 164, 185, 
186 

ghomi, 1. 38 

ghoraro, 11. 60 

ghoro, i. 30 


CH 


chaiitho, i. 334 

chanar, 1. 148; nu. 22 

chak, etc. (chakra), 11. 23 

chanchala, in. 24 

chatak, 11. 32 

chatai, 1. 215 

chad, chadh, u1. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 

chatur, 1. 132 

chand, etc. (chandra), i. 297, 337, 
338; ii. 21 

chandan, 11. 17 

chapkan, etc. (chap), 1. 213 

chab, chabb ((/charv), 1. 352; in. 
40 
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chabic, 1. 253 

chamak, 11. 32 

chamatkara, 11. 33 

chamar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

chamarin, i. 183; 11. 165 

chamelo, 1. 97 

chamkavat, etc., 0. 65 

chamré, i. 345; 11. 120 

charu, 11. 37 

charchait, 11. 103 

charyaito, 11. 104 

chal, chall, ete. (/chal), 1. 34, 
78 

chalavan, 1. 70 

chavani, i. 19 

chahunpna, i. 276 

-cha, -chi, etc., 1. 276, 289 

chan, i. 182 

chanvelo, ii. 97 

changalepan, 1. 73 

chatuya, 11. 39 

chandino, ui. 114 

chand, i. 297, 337; u. 21 

chandalo, ii. 119 

chap, chanp, etc., 1. 211, 212 

chab, ete. (4/charv), i. 352 ; 11. 68; 
ii. 40 

cham (charman), 1. 345, 346; 11. 
61, 118 

chamar, i. 346 

chamota, nl. 123 

char, ii. 132, 245 

charani, 1. 20 

charon, 11. 245 

chélanen, etc. (chal), 1. 155 ; 11. 
51; iii, 34 

chalani, chaluni, i. 133 

chalis, 1. 137 

chas, 1. 210, 215 

chito, 1. 336 

chitth (4/stha), 1. 230 
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chidiya, li. 159 

chito, 11. 29 

chitti, i. 310 

chindh, etc., 11. 118, 122 


chinh, chihan, etc. (chinha), i. 


358; ii. 94 

chip, chipta, etc., 1. 212 

chimkatu, ii. 64 

chimta, etc., i. 212 

-chiya, 1. 289 

chirta, ii. 149 

chirna, 70. 

chishth (4/stha), i. 230; ii. 34 

chik, ii. 91 

chid, 11. 191 

chint, 1. 336 

chita, 1. 29 

chiro, 11. 30 

chuk, il. 224 

chukauti, 11. 108 

chutila, ii. 95 

chuddo, li. 161 

chuntk, i. 44 

chuna, etc., i. 8344; i. 9 

chunavat, il. 65 

chup, 1. 212 

chura, 1. 348 

chuhanu, china, i. 321 

china, etc. (china), i. 348, 344; 
ii. 9 

chiira, etc. (charna), 7d. 

chengarat, 11. 68 

cheda, chela (cheta), i. 240; ii. 
9, 40 

chepat, li. 68, 123 

-cho, il. 140, 276, 278 

chok, i. 247 

chokh, i. 184 

chonch, chont, i. 184, 215, 297 

chotho, 1. 144, 334 

choba (+/charv), i. 352; iii. 40 
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chorani, 11.166 . 

chori, i. 158, 349; i. 78 

choravan, li. 73 

chorano, it. 114, 115 

choranni, ii. 141 

chau. (char), ii. 129, 140 

chaunr, chaunri, etc. (chamara), 
i. 148, 256; ii. 22 

chaukh, 1. 134 

chaughe, 11. 245 

chaunk, ii. 31, 33, 96 

chaut, chauth, ii. 38, 144 

chaudahan, i. 334 

chauda (chaura), ii. 80 

chautha, i. 144 

chaudaha, etc. (chaturdaga), i. 
144, 334; ii. 134 

chaudhari, 11. 166, 167 

chaubai (chaturvedi), i. 87 

chaubis, 1. 253 

chaur, chauri, i. 148, 256; ii. 22 

chauranja, 11. 141 

chauvi, i. 253 


CHH. 


chha, i. 261; ii. 182, 140, 246 
chhakada, 1. 198 

chhattha, 1. 261; ii. 148 
chhand, ii. 52 

chhattis, 11. 140 

chhattri, 1. 88, 156 

chhan, i. 180; ii. 7 

chhap, etc., 1. 210, 211, 213 
chhappan, li. 140 

chhabila, i. 95 

chhabbis, 1. 253 

chhama, 1. 180: ii. 159 
chhay, i. 261; it. 182, 140 
chhaho, 1. 261 


chha, i. 261; ii. 324 
chhannt, ii. 141 


chhanv, chhanh (chhaya), 11. 48 


chhanhara, 1. 94 
chhad, ii. 52 
chhapa, etc., i. 211, 212, 218 
chhapirt, 1. 112 
chhamu, 11. 299 
chhayela, ii. 95, 97 
chhar, 1. €10 
chhéliya, 1 261 
chhavada, 70. 
chhavo, 26. 
chhijanu, ii. 50, 138 
chhiti, i. 1%, 310 
chhin, ii. 7, 383 
chhinanu, ii. 50, 138 
ehhinnal, i. 21: 
chhinno, iil. 13 
chhip, etc., Hl. 21 
chhipanja, i. 141 
chhipav, ii. 64 
chhipavani, 11. 69 
chhibara, 1. 213 


chhima (ksham4), 1130, 310; ii. 


159 
chhio, ii. 10 
chhint, 1. 336 
chhua, 1. 261 
chhut, ii. 48, 70; 111.52 
chhutai, 1. 43 
chhutapa, 1. 72 
chhuto, in. 138 
chhuri, i. 218, 310; 11.) 
chhuhanu, etc., 11. 65; i. 51 
chhe (shash), 1. 261 
chhe (+/as), ill. 186 
chhekat, 11. 42 
chhenchadami, ii. 77 
chhedhna, 1. 254 
chhemi, i. 85 
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chheliya, i. 261 

chheli, 1. 142 

chhelemi, 11. 77 

chhevan, 1. 261 

chho, ii. 151, 190 

chhokada, i. 215, 261; ii. 72, 
120, 163 

chhokadapuna, ii. 72 

chhota, ii. 72 

chhod, iii. 52 


J 
jai, 1. 81 
jakhana, ii. 337 
jag, jagg, etc. (yajna), i. 303; un. 
15 


jagatu, i. 81 

jagana, ili. 78 

jangal, 1. 248 

jangh, i. 81, 296; 11. 48 

jaj, jajan, etc. (yajna), 1. 303; 
ii. 15 

jajman, i. 197 

jata, i. 196 

jatini, i. 168 

jadaa, u. 41 

jadani, ii. 70 

jaddho, ii. 161 

jadna, ii. 41 

jadya, 1. 35 

jatan (yatna), 1.171; 11. 16 

jatra (yatra), n. 159 

jathanen, i. 146 

jatha, i. 147 

jad, ii. 337 

janam, i. 171; 1. 60 

janeii, janoi, janyo (yajnopavita), 
i, 803 

japna, 1. 196 

jab, i. 337 

jamai, i. 192 
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jamu, jambu, i. 297, 298 

Jaru (jala), i. 247 

jalladani, ii. 167 

jJavun (ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jashpar, i. 304 

jasa, li. 337 

jahan, 20. 

jahin, ii. 321 

jalana, ete. (4/jval), i. 244 

jalakat, ii, 122 

Jalu, jalo, ii. 151, 1938 

ja (ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 299 

Janvai, i. 255; ii. 193 

janha, ii. 337 

Jag (yajna), i. 808; ii. 15 

jagannu, ete. (/jagri), ii, 36, 51; 
lil. 78 

jagarik, ii. 44 

jagd, ii. 36 

jangh, i. 296; ii. 48 


jikade, ii. 337 

jijman, i. 197 

jithut, ii. 106 

jidahin, i. 337 

jitaka, 7. 

jiti, 2d. 

jitthe, 2b, 

jitha, 7d. 

jithe, 7d. 

jidhar, 2d. 

jindu, ii. 117 | 

jindudo, 2. 

jin, jindn, ii. 321 ) 

jiba (ya), i. 249; iii 86, 213, 
222 

jilana, i. 241 

jio, ii. 821 

jih, 2. 

jiha, ii. 337 

jthi, ii. 321 

ji (jiva), 1. 252 | ii. 156 


jachanik, ii. 44 jiti, 2. | 
jacht, Li. a7 jina, i 1. 24] / 


Jato, 1. 192 

jan, jan, ete. (/jna), i. 303; ii, 
104; in. 41 

janito, ii. 104 

Jat, ii. 52 

jatra, ii. 159 

jamal, i. 192 

jamaiio, i. 159 

jamu, i. 297 

jamotu, li, 122 

jaru, jal, ete. (jala), i. 81, 247; 
i, 7, 199 

jalapanu, ii. 72 

jaluya, ii. 40 

jasti, ii. 54 

jaha, jahan, ii. 321 

jianu, i. 242 

jiaranu, 76. 


jiban, ii. 17 | 

jibh (jihva), 7155, 185, 359; ii. 
48, 191, 2d, 209, 217 

juanin, i. 19 

jugala, ii. 2 

Juguchha, i/196 

jugut, 1.17, 173; i. 232 

Jujh, etc, (fyudh), i. 268, 328 

jut (Vyuj)iii. 54 

juna, junén, ii. 99 

jurimana/i. 176 

juvala, jya, etc. (yugala), ii, 24 

juth, i, 97 

jah, 2. 

je, 1. 38 

jeiin, 7 

jekhan( 11. 337 

jetalo, p. 
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jetha, ii. 337 

jethaku, 20. 

jethaut, ii. 106 

jeda, jede, ii. 337 
jetiro, jete, 72d. 

jethen, jebe, 2b. 

jem, jemana, 7. 
jevado, jevadha, 7d. 
jevo, jevhan, 76. 
jeher, i. 189 

jaisa, li, 337 

Jo (pron.), ii. 821, 337 
-Jo (gen. aff.), ii. 276, 289 
joéto, ii. 103 

jogita, ii. 79 

Joto, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 
jod (yuj), ili. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 
jodhapan, i. 268 

joru, li. 207 

johi, ii, 322 

jau, il. 185 

jaun, 11. 321 

jvain, i. 192 


JH 


jhagralu, ii. 60, 94 
jhangali, i. 192 
jhangu, 2d. 

jhatak, 11. 32 
jhatanu, ii. 52 
jhatel, u. 99 
jhadak, ii. 43 
jhanda, i. 139 
jhanjhanahat, ii. 65 
jhapak, ii. 32 
jhapas, ii. 82 
jhamak, ii. 32 
jhambel, ii. 97 


INDEX. 


jhari, i. 272 

jharokha, i. 177 

jhalak, ii. 32 

jhalavani, ii, 127 
jhankna, i. 176 

jhat, n. 52 

jhadna, i. 177; ii. 86 
jhadavo, ii. 121 

jhada, ii. 36 

jhantna, i. 177 

jhama, i. 272 

jhamp, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 
jhampal, 1. 91 

jhalar, i. 332 

jhaluya, u. 40 

jhia, jhi, etc., i. 192 
jhijhak, 11. 32 

jhidak, 70. 

jhilga, i. 332 

jhilmil, 2d. 

jhukavat, 1. 65 
jhunjhulahat, 2d. 

jhuttho, u. 161 

jhudalo, i. 93 

jhuddo, 1. 161 

jhulko, 1. 33 

jhul, jhola, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jhemp, i. 189 

jhok, 1. 33 

jhop, jhomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 


tT 


takaii, 11. 43 
tako, 11. 247 
tatak, 11. 32 
tatti, 1. 237 
tatho, i. 837 
tan, tan, etc., 1, 227 
tanak, 11. 32 
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tap, tappa, etc., 1. 214 

tapak, 1. 214; u. 32 

tamak, ii. 32 

talna, talanen, etc. (tal), 1. 244; 
i, 59 

tasak, 1. 32 

tahak, 1. 32, 33 

tahanu, i. 337 

tahni, i. 226 

takanen, 1. 324; 

tat, i. 215 

tan, tanna, etc., i. 227 

tanda, i. 231 

tap, etc., 1.214 

tamo, i. 342; 1. 21 

tahad, i. 231 

tio, 1. 150 

tikadi, tikali, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226; u. 120 

tikait, a 105 

tikad, i. 41 

tip, etc., 1. 214, 215 

tilava, 1. 314 

tih, 1. 163, 347 

tihai, 26. 

tila, i. 226 

tika, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 214, 215 

tih, i. 259 

tund, 1. 226 

tubanu, i. 276; ii. 30 

tut, tat, ete. (4/trut), 1. 336 ; i. 52 

te, i. 337 

tekada, ii. 120 

tekuy4, 11. 39 

tekna, 1. 142 

teda, tedha, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, 1. 215 

tehalya, 11. 35 

tok, i. 215, 261 

topna, 1. 214, 215 


ill, 224 


INDEX. 


tobo, 11. 30 
tri, tre, ete. (Sindhi =Skr. tri), i 
137, 139, 1438, 245, 247. 


TH 


thag, i. 814; i. 165, 167 
thagan, thagin, 1. 165, 167 
thagi, u. 78 

thagna, 1. 197, 314 

thathol, i. 100 

thanak, ni. 32 

thanda, i. 230, 237 

thanak, 11. 43 

thapak, thapna, etc., 1. 214; 11. 82 
thamak, ii. 32 

tharanu, thaharna, etc., 1. 231 
tharav, i. 64 

tha (+/stha), i. 280, 281; iii. 34 
thak, etc. (derivs. of tha), i. 231 
thakurdin, ii. 166 

-tharu, ii. 274, 295 

-thare, 11. 295 
thia, i. 231 
thikana, 2. 
thithak, 11. 32 
thipka, 1. 214 
thir, i. 231 
thik, 2d, 
thuntho, 1. 226 
thekiri, i. 87 
thekuy4, ii. 39 
thentami, i. 77 
thep, 1. 231 
thelna, 1. 142 
thevanen, i. 142; 
thonth, i. 215 


inl, 224 


D 


dansna, 1. 225 
dakar, i. 139, 179 
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dakait, ii. 69 

dakaut, 1. 106 

dank, dankh, etc., 1. 225 
dankila, ii. 95 

dangu, 11. 12 

danganu, 1. 225 

dachak, ii. 32 


dalna, iii. 228 

dahap, 1. 330 

dahin, 11. 13 

dahar, i. 225 

dahna, i. 225; ini. 50 

dianu, i. 242; ii. 19; iii. 80, 139 
dianyatu, 11. 109 


dajhanu, iti. 50 diaranu, i. 242; i. 80 
datta, 1. 229 dio, 1. 237; ii. 93 


datna, 26. 

dadhu, ii. 175 

dadho, iii. 187 

dandu, etc., 1. 229, 230 

dab, dabna, etc., 1. 225 

dabalo, 1. 319 

dabba, i. 225; ii. 40 

damirjanu, li. 72 

daya, i. 237 

dayalu, 11. 59 

dar, 1. 225; 11. 60 

daralu, ii. 60 

dal, etc., 1. 226 

dasanen, 1. 225 

dah, ii. 183, 247 

dahanu, il. 49, 137 

-da, -di, 11. 116, 118 

daa, 1. 310 

dain, i. 237 

dang, etc., 1. 225 

dakuya, i. 39 

daku, ii. 36 

dakh, i. 182 

dank, 1. 225 

dadh, dadhi, etc., i. 225, 237, 
273; 11. 35 

danu, i. 237 

danta, etc., 1. 229 

dand, etc., 1. 229, 230; 11. 85 

dabhero, 1. 97 

dal, etc., 1, 226 

dalim, i. 240 


dighero, ii. 117 

dijanu, 1. 242 

ditho, iii. 138 

dinu, 1. 237; u. 194 
dindim, 1. 228 

diti, i. 162, 315 

dino, ii. 139 

dibiya, i. 225; it. 159 
disanu, 1. 161; i. 138 
dith (drishti), i. 162, 287, 315 
dukhu, 1. 237 

dudho, iii. 137 

dubiro, i. 319 

dubna, ii. 37 

dubhanu, 111. 49 
dumur, i. 133, 180 
dulna, i. 227 

duhanu, il. 49 

deii, ii. 12, 194 
dekhanu, 1. 242 
denguya, li. 39 
dedaru, 1. 334; i. 22 
dedh, etc. (14), i. 287; ii. 144 
denua, ii. 40 

deru, li, 22 

desi, i1. 86 

dehu, ii. 86, 225 

-do, il. 118 

dodhi, i. 286; ii. 14 
dobi, ii. 36 

domada, i. 120 

dol, dol, dor, etc., i. 227 


a ca 
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DH 


dhakelt, ii. 95 

dhakké, ete., 1. 227; n. 95_ 

dhabila, ii. 95 

dhalait, 11. 102 

dhavai, ii. 63 

hai, ii, 144 

dhalu, ii. 36 

dhila, etc. (cithila), 1. 155, 272; 
ii. 24, 77, 120 

dhona, 1. 241; 11. 62 

dholak, ii. 121 

dholai, ii. 62, 63 


N 


na, ii. 133 

-ni, -ni, ii. 168 

nia, 1. 800; i. 52 
niattai, 1. 164; ii. 60 
nichham, i. 327 


T 


tain, li. 311 
takhana, it. 337 
tattun, ii. 192 
tadak, ii. 32 
tadatadahat, ii. 65 
tan, 1. 131 

-tano, ll. 287, 288 
tata, 11. 337 

tato, iii. 138 
tathakar, ii. 280 
tathay, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 

-tana, il. 289 
tantu, tand, etc., u. 174 
tap, 1. 58 


INDEX. 


tapak, 1. 214 

tapaii, 11. 44 

tam, tame, etc., 1. 309, 311 

tar (4/tri), 11. 54 

tala, tale, etc., i. 184; 11. 298 

talao, i. 240 

talaiya, li. 121 

tav (+/tap), il. 59 

tasa, tasen, ii. 337 

tahan, 2. 

tahvin, i. 309, 311 

tain, i. 311 

taii, i. 198, 200 

tinnt, ii. 139 

tanhan, ii. 337 

tid, i. 240 

tidna, i. 229, 334 

tan, tan, etc. (tama), i. 227, 229; 
i. 7 

tant, ii. 174 

tamba, etc. (tamra), i. 342 ; 11. 21 

tamboli, etc., 11. 86 

tar (/tri), i. 54 

tart, i. 38 

tartin, i. 247; ii. 193, 206 

taro, 1. 312 

tav (4/tap), i. 198, 200; ini. 59 

taha, ii. 315, 319 

tal, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (trini in comp.), ii. 
139, 140, 141 

tidg (tyaga), 1. 324 

tikade, 1. 337 

tighe, i, 245 

tin, tinka, etc., 1. 160 

titi, titthe, tidhar, ii. 337 

titaka, titna, 26. 

tinro, il. 345 

tipauliya, i. 129 

tiriya, ete. (stri), 1 171, 314 

tirkha, i. 163, 347, 348 


INDEX. 


tirpat (tripta), 1. 166 

tilada, 11, 129 

tis, u. 315 

tih, 2b. 

tihado, 1. 337 

tiha (pron.), 2. 

tiha (trishna), 1. 163, 347 

tina, u. 337 

tikha, i. 300 

tijo (tritiya), i. 150; 1. 143 

tin, i. 337; ii. 131, 245 

tinon, 2d. 

tiya, timi, etc. (stri), 1. 171, 314 

tis, i. 155; ii. 187, 140 

tisi, i. 179 

tisrd, lr. 143 

tu, tai, etc. (tvam), 1. 309, 310, 
312 

tutanen, etc. (4/trut), 1. 227, 237, 
836; ut. 53 

tutho, ii. 139 

tud, etc. (4/tud), 1. 226 

tund, i. 227; 1. 90 

tum, tumhe, etc., ii. 809, 312, 345 

turant (tvaritam), 1. 324 

turi, tari, etc., 1. 349 

tul (4/tul), i. 351; in. 60 

tus, ili, 139 

tusi, tuha, etc., 11. 309 

-te, ii, 295, 315 

te-, teis, etc. (trini in comp.), 1. 
258; ii. 139, 140 

tetalo, ii. 337 

teda, tede, etc., 2d. 

tedh4, i. 237, 350 

tetiro, 11. 337 

tentuli, 1. 146, 240 

tebe, il. 337 

temana, 20. 

teraha, etc. (trayodaga), 1. 136, 
243; ii, 184, 185, 312 
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tel, 1. 151; u. 7 

teli, 11. 86 

tevada, il. 337 

tevaro, tevo, tevhan, 20. 

tesi, 1. 179 

to, li. 302, 310, 318, 337 

-to, i. 124 

toin, ii. 298 

tod (4/trut), i. 52 

tond, tond4l, etc., i. 227; 1. 94, 
95 

topna, 1. 214 

toma, ete., ii. 309, 311, 312 

tol, taul, etc. (4/tul), iii. 60 

tyaun, li. 337 


TH 


thakaila, ii. 97 

thakna, 1. 230 

thata, 1. 237 

thanu, than, etc. (stana), i, 313; 
ii. 175 

thanda, 1. 237 

thamb, etc. (/stambh), i. 313; 
ili. 60 

tharelo, 11. 97 

thavun (7/stha), 1. 230, 243; in. 
390 

tha (4/stha), i. 230; iii. 208 

thadha, iii. 35 

thapa, ete., i. 230 

thamb, etc. (4/stambh), i. 313; 
ui. 60 

tharo, li. 312, 314 

thai, i. 244 

thi, thianu, etc. (+/stha), 1. 230; 
iii. 35, 211 

-thi, ii. 273, 274 

thont, 1. 226 
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thoravi, 11. 73 
thorero, 11. 117 


D 


dans, 1. 12 

dakhin, i. 310; u. 13 
dachhin, 7d. 

datta, etc., 1. 229 

dad, etc., 2b. 

dand, etc., 76., 11. 85 
dabna, etc., 1. 224 
dayalu, ii. 59 

dariaii, 1. 152 

darg, daro (o/drig), i. 162 ; i. 16 
dal, i. 225, 226 

das, ii. 183 

dahina, i. 225; 1. 18 
dahi, i. 267; ii, 155 

da, ii. 276, 291; ii. 42 
danhi, ii. 85 

dakh, i. 182, 310; ii. 48 
“dat, ete., 1. 229 

dAdh, i. 225 

dadhi, i. 225, 237; ii. 35, 92 
dadhiala, ii. 92 

dandi, i. 229; ii. 85 
dad, ui. 175 

dadur, i. 334 

‘dana, ii. 152 

dant, 11. 85 

dabna, etc., 1. 224 

dim, dav, etc., ii. 61 
damad, i. 199, 210 

dal, i. 226 

das, ii. 14, 195, 214 
dah (1/dah), 1. 225 
dahado, ii. 118, 189 

dal, i. 226 

dikhand, dikhlana, i. 162, 241 


INDEX. 


ditthi (drishti), 1. 162, 315 

din, i. 8 

dinnau, diyau, in. 144 

diya, 1. 203; 11. 9 

dirijano, 111. 72 

dilana, iii. 80 

divaddhe, i. 238 

diva, i. 203 

dig, dis (4/drig), i. 161 

dia, 11. 9 

dith (drishti), i. 162, 287, 815 

divo, 1. 9 

dui, ii. 181 

duti, 11. 248 

dudhali, etc., 11. 91, 94, 97, 98 

dupura, 1. 133 

dubla, i. 181, 319 

duritno, ii. 288 

dulhin, ete., 1. 271 

dusalli, ii. 101 

duseri, 11. 129 

dushtumi, i. 77 

did, dija, i. 150; ii. 143 

dainhan, i. 257; i. 26 

dadh, i. 286; 1. 14, 91, 94 

dina, i. 188, 201 

dab, i. 182; 11. 48 

dtibe, 11. 87 

disra, i. 143, 247 

dridhata, ii. 79 | 

de (/da), i. 189; ii. 83; iii. 48, 
140, 218 

de (deva), i. 253 

deii, i. 253 

detil, deval, etc. (devalaya), i. 
149; ii. 10, 232 

dekh, i. 161; iii. 45 

dedh, i. 237 

deyar, i. 258; ii. 22 

dev, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225, 
263, 272 


des (dega), 11. 8, 224, 225 
desi, 11. 86 

deh, ii. 173, 176 

do, i. 324; ii, 129, 181, 245 
doghe, 11. 245 

dojiya, ui. 129 

don, i. 824; 1. 131, 245 
donon, 11. 245 

dopatta, 11. 129 
dobhashiya, 2. 

dor, i. 149 

dol (4/dul), i. 227 

dolada, u. 129 

drum, i. 26 


DH 


dhak, dhakk, etc., 1. 130, 227 
dhakeli, 11. 36, 95, 161 
dhaja, 11. 9 

dhadak, 11. 32, 33 
dhadavai, i. 168 
dhanaru, i. 92 
dhaniani, ii. 169 
dhatura, i. 22 

dhani, ii. 88 

dhani, i. 34, 88 
dhamaka, i. 268 
dharam, 1.171; 1. 26 
dhavala, 1. 268 
dhavadavun, ii. 81 
dhandalya, 11. 167 
dhat, u. 174 


INDEX. 303 


dhuanu, 1. 242 

dhuiarini, 11. 20 

dhutala, iii. 143 

dhutta (dhirta), 1. 334 

dhulaii, ii. 62 

dhulana, i, 241 

dhulvada, ete. (dhul), 1. 152 

dhian, etc. (dhima), i. 257; ii. 
26 

dhip, 1. 152 

dhipel, ii. 127 

dhonda, ii. 90, 149 

dhondal, ii. 90 

dhoti, etc. (dhautra) i. 171, 388 

dhona, 1. 241; 1. 62 

dhobin, etc., i. 183; ii. 167 

dhobi, etc., i. 183; ii. 154, 165, 
167, 169 

dholai, 11. 62 

dholaina, i. 241 

dhoha, 11. 167 

dholun, i. 268; i. 82 

dhaunkani, i. 268 

dhaula, 20. 

dhyan, 1. 327 


N 


-na, ll. 3834 

nanvan (4/nam), ili. 19, 20, 57 
nakharelo, ii. 161 

nanga (nagna), 1. 191, 300 
nachhattar, i. 171 


dhan, etc. (dhanya), 1. 341; ii. 78 | nati, il, 184 


dhampna, 1. 276 
dhav, etc., 1. 51; ui. 81 
dhiko, i. 130, 227 


nadinaye, i. 140 
nandhapai, i. 330; 11, 72 
natait, 1. 103 


dhi, etc. (duhita), i. 192,210; ii. | nadi, 1. 190, 226 


103, 207 
dhiru, 11. 164 


nadhanave, li. 140 
nam, iii, 19, 20, 57 
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nar, li. 226 

narelu, i. 201 

navani, 1. 156 

navasi, 11. 140 

navve, navad, etc., 11. 137, 141 

nashtami, ii. 77 

nahan (snana), 1. 347 

nahiyar, 1. 167 

nai, nad, 1. 58 

nakna, ii. 40 

nach (nrit), 1. 827; ii. 36 

najo, li. 161 

nat (latta), 248 

nati, nati, ete. (naptri), i. 58, 
155, 193 

nim, nanv, etc. (naman), 1. 254, 
256; ii. 60, 152 

narangi, 1. 130 

nariyal, etc. (narikela), i. 201 

nari, ii. 185, 199 

nala, 11. 9 

nav (4/nam), 1. 57 

nahanen, 1. 347 

-ni, li. 834 

niiin (nemi), i. 256 

nikat, 1. 183 

nikal, nikal, etc. (4/nishkryish), 1. 
354; iii. 58 

nikas, nikas, etc., 2d. 

nitas, etc., 1. 152 

nind, i. 182, 837; ii. 48 

nindaito, ii, 103 

nidralu, i. 59 

ninanave, il. 140 

nindas, 1. 82 

nipataru, 1. 94 

nibad, nibar (nivrit), ili. 60 

nimna, 1. 340 

nirmalai, ii. 79 

niva (4/nam), ui. 57 

nicala, 11. 89 


INDEX. 


nihachai, etc. (nig¢chaye), i. 140, 
807; 11, 297 

nihud (4/nam), iti. 57 

o/ni, iti. 44 

-nin, li. 262, 271 

nicha, niche, i. 184; un. 297 

nij (nidra), i. 182, 387; 1. 48 

nit, i. 152 

nind (nidra), 1. 182, 387; u. 48, 
82 

-nun, ii. 253, 261 

nuni (4/nam), i. 57 

nupur, i. 168, 175 

niin, i. 144, 248 

-ne, ll. 262 

-nen, li. 253 

neo, nev, etc. (nemi), i. 191, 256 

nengta, 1. 248, 301 

nenu, etc. (nayana), 1. 140; ii. 17 

nemaito, ii. 103 

neval, neul, etc. (nakula), 1. 139 
187, 201 

nevun (navati), i. 187, 141 

nehemi, 1. 139 

-no, li. 276, 287 

nodi, ii. 226 

noru, noliyun (nakula), i. 187, 
201 

nyav, etc. (nyaya), i. 341 

nha (4/sna), i. 148, 347; iii. 68 


P 
-pa, ii, 71 
pak (+/pach), ii. 38, 78 
pakka, etc. (pakva), i. 153, 824; 
it. 25 
pakh, i. 310 


pakhi, ii. 154 
pagadi, i. 154 


INDEX. 


pach, 11. 12, 38 
pachanni, i. 141 
pachavan, 26. 

pachas, 11. 137, 140 
pachis, etc., 1. 253 
pachpan, ii. 141 
pachhatiav, i. 218 
pachhim, i. 307 
pachhe, ii. 297 
panchanna, ii. 141 
panchhi, 11. 154 

panj, 11. 182, 140, 246 
panjaha, ii. 137, 141 
pataka, etc., i. 133 
pataka, 11. 43 

patvari, ii. 154 

patta, etc., 1. 224, 336 


pad (pat), i. 224; un. 64; iii. 


56, 226 

padav (parao), ii. 64, 66 

padi (prati), i. 321 

padisa, li. 199 

padosi (parosi), 1. 321; ii. 155 

padchhaya, i. 321 

padh, parh (/path), 1. 270; ii. 
373; 11. 40 

padhama, 1. 1382 

-panu, -pano, 1. 71, 75 

pankappada, etc., 1. 152 

panditani, 1. 166 

pandita, 1. 72, 166 

pannarah, uu. 134 

pati, 1. 184, 190 

patta, 11. 29 

patthar, i. 148, 153, 313, 320; 
ii. 97 

pattharaila, 11. 97 

~pan, 11. 71, 75, 172 

pan- (panchan in comp.), ii. 125 

pandarah, pandhran, etc., ii. 134 

pandhado, 11. 117 


. VOL. I. 


pannas, 1. 137 

par, pari, 11. 298, 344 

parakh, etc. (pariksha), 1. 145, 182 

parakhaia, ii. 187 

paran, parnahu, etc. (4/pari-ni), 
iu. 44 

parab (parvvan), 1. 131, 171, 322, 
352; ii. 60 

parala, 1. 344 

paraloku, u. 127 

paras, 1. 356 

parasna (4/sprish), i. 171, 356 

parosi, 11. 154 

pargana, 1. 320 

parchhain, 1. 321 

parjant, 1. 136 

parti, u. 164 

partu, 26. 

parnala, 1. 320 

parbatiya, 1. 86 

parbhu, 1. 322 

parson, ill. 265 

palang, 1. 199, 349; 11. 119 

palangadi, 11. 119 

palan, 1. 349 

pacu, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 

pasiba (4/pravic), 1. 316 

pastavanen, 1. 218 

pastis, 11. 140 

pahari, 1. 36, 38 

paharyo, 1. 267; u. 142 

pahira, i. 131 

pahirana, etc., i. 177; ii. 69, 70 

pahila, 1. 131, 1388, 267; 1. 142 

pahun, il. 258 

pahtnchna, etc., 1. 276, 343; im. 
65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pa, pav, pam, etc. (+/prap), 1. 202; 
ni. 18, 41 

4/pa, il. 44, 228 
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pai, 1. 262 

pau, ii. 144 

paun, i. 256 

padn, ii. 144 

pae, 2b. 

pais, pavas (pravrish), i. 165 

. panv, 1. 255, 256 

pakad, 1. 133 

pakhi, 11. 154 

pagalami, i. 77 

pachhe, ii. 297 

panch, ii. 132 

panchvan, u. 248 

pat, 1. 278 

patalo, 11. 119 

patavinen, etc., i. 320 

pata, 1. 153 

path, i. 162, 315 

pada, 1. 224 

padahi, ii. 36 

pado, ii. 150 

padhna, ti. 37 

padhi, ii. 85 

pan, pan (parna), i. 8343; i. 14 

pan (atman), 1. 3380; 11. 328 

pani, pani, i. 149, 152; ii. 125, 
156 

papi, ii. 85, 165 

paras, i. 356 

parecho, ii. 110 

parkhanen, 1. 145 

palanu, i. 247 

palan, i. 349 

pas, etc. (pargve), 1. 183, 355 ; ii. 
25, 299 

pahad, i. 154, 260 

pahun, il. 258 

pahuna, 1. 343 

pahon, ii. 299 

pi, (api), 1. 175 

pi (4/pa), 1. 240, 241, 242; i. 44 


INDEX. 


piu (pita), i. 165, 187, 202; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (4/pach), i. 129; ii. 25 ; 
lii. 38 

pichhala, i. 101 

pichhe, ii. 297 

pinanu, ii. 60 

pinjara, i. 130 

pit, 1. 162; i. 63 

pitth, etc. (prishtha), i. 162, 165, 
315 

pitiya, 1. 90 

pindhiba, i. 177 

pinro, i. 345 

pippala, 11. 24 

plyara, 1. 94 

piyasa, i. 187, 203; i. 81, 82 

pirthi, i. 145 

pirbhu (parvan), 1.181, 322, 352 ; 
ii. 60 

pilsaj, i. 276 

pilana, 1. 240; i1i. 80 

pisai, ii. 63 

pistalis, 11. 140 

pth (+/pravig),1. 316; ili. 38, 139 

pilanen, 1. 240 

pi (priya), 1. 156 

pi (4/pa), 1. 240; ii. 44 

pichhe, 11. 297 

pit, i. 162; iii. 63 

pith, ete. (prishtha), i. 162, 315 

pitho, i. 1389 

pid, ii. 48, 50 

pidanu, etc. (4/pid), 1. 240; 1. 50 

pidh4, i. 270 

pidho, ii. 141 

pipala, ii. 24 

pila, i. 243 

pilha, i. 323 

pih, pis (4/pish), i. 259; iii. 139 

pua, i. 337 
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puan, i. 297 

putru, 1. 103 

putreto, 2b. 

puth, puthi (prishtha), i. 315 

pudhait, ii. 104 

-pun, -puna, il. 71, 75 

put, 1. 337 

putali, ete., i. 133 

putura, 1. 172, 158 

purush, i. 199 

purushatan, ii. 76 

pusanen, 1. 218; ui. 40 

puhap, puhup (pushpa), i, 191, 
307, 331 

puhukar, i. 307 

puchh, etc. (prachh), i. 218 ; iti. 40 

pujari, ii. 58 

pinaii, ii, 174 

pura, 1. 343, 344 

purba, ii. 25 

purjanu, iii. 71 

pekkh, i. 162 

petad, peta, i. 42, 112 

petho, 1. 316; i. 139, 144 

ped, 1. 135 

penth, i. 139 

pent, 1. 38 

pem, li. 61 

pelana, etc., 1. 240; ii. 36 

pelo, 1. 340 

peg (pravig), i. 316; iii. 38 

peharavun, 1. 177 

pehelo, 1. 188, 167; 11. 142, 344 

pai, 1. 298 

painsath, 1. 168 

paith (4/pravig), 1. 316; iii, 38 

paindha, 1. 168 

paintalis, i. 168, 215, 292 

paintis, 7d. 

pairak, i. 43 

-po, 1. 71 


poé, 11. 297 

pokhar, 1. 133, 306 
pona, u. 144 

pota, 1. 158; n. 848, 344 
pothi, i. 313; 11. 29, 202 
poner, ii. 134 

poh, 1. 259 

pohe, 1. 185, 260 

paune, ii. 144 


PH 


phakanu, i. 276 

phat, etc. (4/sphat), 1. 808; iii. 53 
phad, etc. (¢d.), 7. 

phana, 1. 9 

phanas, 1. 192 

phandril, ii. 100 

phas, etc. (4/sprish), i. 307, 355 
phaskemi, 11. 77 

phanst, etc., 1. 855; it. 8 
phank, 11. 191 

phat (ysphat), 1. 308; iii. 53 
phatak, i. 308; ii. 31 

phad, etc., i. 308; ili. 58 
phandna, 1. 307 

phal, phar, i. 247; ii. 8 
phahi, i. 355; ii. 8 

phit, (/sphat), i. 308; ii. 58 
phut (/sphut), i. 808; iii. 58 
phup (pushpa), i. 307, 331 
phil, i. 151, 152 

phenkna, 1. 276 

pher, in. 56 

phod, 1. 807; iti. 54 

phoda, 1. 307; i. 29, 30 
phodi, ii. 38 


B 
bak, 1. 252 
bakara, etc., 1. 1381, 144, 319; il. 
22, 150, 162 
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bagala, 1. 252 

baghitala, i. 143 

bacha, bachha, etc., i. 153, 317; 
ii. 9, 121, 151 

bachana, etc., i. 178, 211 

baj, baj (4/vad), 1. 328; i. 66 

bajhanu, i. 328 ; ii. 48, 137 

bajho, ui. 137 

bate, 1. 164, 216 

batna, etc., 1. 164; ii. 62 

bathan, 1. 178 

bad (vata), 1. 199; ii. 8 

bada (vriddha), 1. 163; ii. 72, 79 

badhai, i. 3384; ii. 155, 165 

badhapanu, li. 72 

badhin, 11. 165 

banian, 1. 187 

baniain, 11. 168 

bat- (vartta in comp.), i. 151 

batti, 1. 154, 334 

battis, 1. 8315; ii. 188, 142 

badho, iii. 137 

banana, ii. 78 

bandhanu, etc., i. 300; imi. 48 

banna, 1. 78 

bapauti, 1. 107 

bar, 0. 12 

baras, barsa, etc. (varsha), i. 173, 
355; ii. 9, 14 | 

barethan, 1. 165 

barochu, 11. 168 

barkha, etc. (varsha), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barchhait, 11. 103 

barj, 1. 352 

barhyu, 1. 355 

balad, 11. 199 

bala, 1. 206 

bali, i. 182 

bavanja, 1. 331 

bahattar, 1. 288, 331 


INDEX. 


bahangi, i. 131 

bahin, i. 188, 155, 183, 202, 266 ; 
ii, 170 

bahira, 1. 188, 267; u. 13 

bahu, bahd, etc. (vadht), 1. 183 ; 
ii, 55, 184, 216, 226 

ba- (dvi in comp.), 1. 253, 288, 
831; il. 138 

baa (vayu), 1. 147; un. 54 

baiida, baiila, etc. (vatula), 1. 100 

bans, etc., 11. 8, 121, 164 

bansuli, 11. 121 

banh, 1. 182; ii. 54, 173 

bag, 1. 183, 328: ii. 49 

bagun, 1. 133 

bagh, i. 820, 351; ii. 21, 165, 169 

bachhuri, 1. 133 

bachhna, 1. 851 

bajh, i. 359 

banjha, 1. 327 

badho, n. 155 

bat, 1. 164, 182; ii. 49 

bati, i. 182; i. 49 

badal, 1. 145 

bandhna, i. 800 


pap, ii, 191, 215 


baph, i. 191, 307, 331 
baba, ii. 152, 192, 204 


. bayako, ii. 161, 192 


bayan, ii. 26 

baranu, 1. 324 

barah, etc. (dvadaga), i. 243, 331; 
ii. 134, 188, 246 

balak, ii. 199, 201 

balantapan, ii. 73 

balapan, i. 330; ii. 72 

bali, bala (baluka), i. 147; ii. 39 

pala, i. 324 

bahoti, ii. 122 


| bi- (dvi in comp.), i. 331 


bio, 1. 148 


INDEX. 


bikat, i. 182 

bikav, ii. 64 

bikd, ii. 10, 157 

bikh, i. 261; ii. 8, 174 

bigad, etc. (4/vighat), i. 278; ii. 
36, 70; ii. 61 

bichhana, ii. 70 

bichhua, etc. (vricchika), ii. 146, 
307 | 

bijlt (vidyut), i. 146, 181, 182, 
327 


bitapan, ii. 74 

bitna, i. 351 

bindi, i. 147; ii. 54, 174 

bindhal], ii. 94 

biranave, 1. 331; ii. 189 

birasi, 2d. 

birt, 1. 166 

bildito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 174 

bih, i. 242 

bihan, 1. 202 

bihan, ii. 16 

bihi (4/bhi), ii. 68 

bihu, ii. 8 

bij (vija), i. 8381; i. 1438 

bis (vingati), 1. 155; 1. 1387, 140 

bisvan, ii. 248 

bujh (4/budh), i. 273, 328; ii. 66, 
107; iu. 48, 137 

bujhail, i. 96 

bujhanti, ii. 66, 107 

bud, bud, etc., i. 182, 276; iii. 
62 

buddha, etc. (vriddha), i. 163; 
li. 159 

budhapan, 1. 380; u. 72, 73 

bund, bind (vindu), i. 135; ii. 
54, 174 

bundhanu, iii. 48, 137 

bulana, i. 211; i. 78 
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be, 1. 331 

bealis, i, 331; i. 139 

beiisd, 1. 148 

beng, 1. 351 

bech, 113. 64 

beta, 11. 186, 204, 228 

beti, ii. 207 

betua, 11. 41 

bedik, ii. 44 

bedha, i. 273, 316 

bepari, i. 351 

ber, 1. 142; ii, 22 

bel, i. 157 

belna, ii. 17 

behen, 1. 138, 202 

behera, 1. 1388; 11. 138 

baigun, 1. 167 

baith (4/upavic), 1. 179, 241, 242, 
316; 11. 31; i. 38 

bokar, 1. 319; 11. 22 | 

bon, i. 158, 200 

bol (4/bri), iii, 37 

byontna, i. 144 

byora, 1. 143 


BH : 


bhanv (1/bhram), it. 34 

bhanvara (bhramara), i. 320; 1. 
22 

bhanvail, u. 55 

bhago, il. 137 

bhagat, 1. 287 

bhang (4/bhanj), ii1. 39 

bhajanu, ii. 38; 11. 50, 137 

bhananu, 2d. 

bhanj, ili. 39 

bhataku, 11. 37 

bhatuadi, ii. 117 

bhatti, i. 154 
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bhadua, i. 39 

phatija, i. 161, 165 

bhanvai, nu. 155 

phabit, i. 145 

bham (4/bhram), i. 34 

bhay, 1. 10, 222 

bhayau, ui. 195 

bhar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 

bharam (4/bhram), ii. 34 

bharyatu, i. 109 

bhala, i. 73, 79 

bhavun, ui. 55 

bhaityo, 1. 161, 165 

bhaito, ii. 103 

bhai, bhad, etc. (bhratri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 198, 194 

bhadj, i. 165 

bhakha, 1. 261 

bhag, bhang (4/bhanj), 1. 39 

bhag (bhagya), 1. 78 

bhajavat, ii. 67 

bhaja, u. 38 

bhant, 2d. 

bhad, bhada, 1. 199; i. 29, 30 

phinda, i. 199 

bhandami, il. 77 

bhando, 11. 29 

bhandpania, u. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

phaph, i. 191, 331 

phar, ii. 40, 199 

bharua, i. 40 

bhala, i. 9 

bhali, 1. 39 

bhay, i. 14 

bhavi, i1. 170 

bhavin, 11. 170, 231 

bhasha, i. 261 

bhikari, 1. 152 

bhig, bhij, etc., 1. 176; m1. 81 


bhid, ii. 63 

phinol, ii. 155 

/bhi, ii. 9 

bhikh (bhiksha), 1. 152 

bhitar, 1. 176, 184 

bhukhado, uu. 119 

bhugo, ii. 137 

bhujanu, ii. 50 

bhunanu, 7. 

bhunikatu, ii. 64 

bhulanu, 11. 52 

bhi, iii. 33, 194 

bhai, bhiin, etc. (bhfmi), i. 257; 
ii. 52, 89, 184 

bhal, bhalna, n. 51 

bhejna, i. 8285; in. 65 

bhed, i. 63 

bheda, 1. 316 

bheduya, il. 39 

bhenu, i. 187, 202; 11. 194 

bhent, iii. 63 

bhains, 1. 192 

bhain, i. 187 

bholido, 11. 117 

bhaun (/bhram), 1. 34 

bhaun, bhaunh (bhri), nu. 55 

bhaunr (bhramara), 1. 320; i. 
22 


bhauni, i. 202 


M 


ma, il. 3802 

makhi, 1. 218, 310; n. 34 
mag, 1. 8 

maghar, i. 323, 354 
mananu, i. 319; u. 19 
machay, 1. 64 

machhué, 1. 39, 40 

maj (pron.), 1, 302 


INDEX. 


dll 


majjh, majhi, ctc., (madhye), i. ; mag, mang, ete. (4/mrig), 1. 319; 


327 ; ti. 305 

majhar, ii. 293 

majhola, 1. 827; 1. 100 

manjan, etc., 1. 149, 319 

manjharo, 11. 100 

matti, i. 162, 333; i. 35 

math, i. 270 

mandal, ii. 24 

mat, ii. 52 

matho, 1. 313; n. 29, 195, 213 

madhu, i. 191, 295 

manauti, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandhiado, i. 117 

mamatald, 1. 91 

mar (mri), li. 55 

maretho, ii. 169 

marhanu, ii. 51 

malna (gmacana), 1. 348 

masir, 1. 133 

mahanga, etc. (mahargha), 1. 149 
273 

mahatam, i. 77 

mahadevado, 11. 119 

mahima, 11. 152 

mahua, i. 40 

mahia, 1. 150 

mahoba, 1. 317 

maljanen, 1. 243 

ma, mai, mat, etc. (mata), 1. 
165, 202; 11. 48, 58, 187, 191, 
202 

-ma, ii. 244 

-man, li. 292 

manhi, 1. 294 

manhain, 70. 

makhi, i. 310; un. 34 

magen, 11. 110 

magitala, 11. 143 

mageha, ii. 110 


11. 40 
machhi, i. 218; u. 34 
machhua, ui. 39 
m4j (mrij), i. 319; i. 9 
majh, i. 327; ii. 312 
manjh, 1. 293 
manjhail, i. 97 
mati, 11. 35 
matha, 1. 267 
manhipo, i. 72 
mat, ii. 48, 217, 218 
matha, i. 313; 1. 29 
-man (plur.), ii. 199, 280, 316 
mapna, 1. 206 
mamu, 11. 39 
marna, i. 181; ii. 86, 50; iti. 55 
maro, ii. 306, 312 
mala, ii. 48, 216 
mali, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 
mci, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
masuk, ii. 232 
miso (matsya), 1. 218 
-mi, ll. 384 
michha, 1. 327 
mit, mith, etc., 162; 11. 63 
mitti, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 
mithas, 11. 82 
midyoi, u. 340 
minro, 11. 345 
mirin, li. 72, 226 
misar (micra), 1. 357 
mi, ii, 302, 308 
minh, 1. 266 
michh, 1. 827 
mu, mui, li. 802, 304 
mua (mrita), i. 165; in, 144 
munh, i. 266 
mukhiri, 1. 322 
mukhi, 11. 88, 89 
mugalani, i. 166 
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mugdar, ete. (mudgara), i. 286 


mujh, i. 302, 304, 306 
muthi, i. 315 

munda, ii. 187 
mundasa, ii. 83 
mundi, ii. 86 

mutas, 11. 82 

murela, 11. 121 
musanu, ii. 51 

min, U. 302, 304 
migara, i. 286 
michh, i. 135 

mith, i. 191, 315 
midh, i. 286; ii, 72 
mit, i. 152, 338 
mirkh, ii. 72 

mirchh, i. 172 

mil, 1. 351 

miisal, 1. 155 

misa, 11. 9 

men, ll. 292 

menhi, il. 92 
mejanen, i. 189 
mera, li. 312, 313, 314 
melen, 1. 165 

mo, ii. 302, 313 
mokh, i. 307 

moti, 1. 287; ii. 34, 157, 206 
modi, 11. 154 

mor, 1. 144 

mohodun, 11. 118, 189 
mhananen, i. 192 
mhatala, i. 151 
mhatara, ii. 73 
mharo, ii. 812, 314 
mhains, 1. 192 


Y 


-yal, ii. 100 
yah, ii. 817, 336 


INDEX, 


/ya, i. 36, 213 

-ya, 11, 83, 88 

yarahan, i. 260; i. 246 
yahi, ii. 319 

yih, ii. 336 

yin, 2d. 

ye, li. 817, 319 

yenen, ii. 249 

-yo, ll. 83 

yog, 1. 249 


raii, ii. 194 

rakat, 1. 171 

rakh, etc. (4/raksh), iii. 41 

rat, ete., i. 228 

rad, etc., 7b. 

rand, 1. 299; i. 48 

randapo, il. 72, 73 

ratan, 1. 171 

rato, 1. 287 

ran, i. 179, 341 

rana, 1.299; u. 48, 72 

rassi, 11. 148 

yrah, i. 181, 188; ii, 38, 42; 
ill. 40 

rahat, i. 179, 266 

rau, i. 202 

raut, 1. 202; ii. 127 

raul, i. 202 

rakh (raksha), ii. 48, 119 

raja, 1. 202; ii. 60, 152, 184, 199 

rad, i. 228 | 

radh, radhi, i. 228; ii. 86 

rand, i. 299; ii. 48, 72 

randapa, ii. 72 

rat, i. 837; ii, 52, 112, 208, 206, 
288 

rata, 1. 287 
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ran, 1. 179, 341 
rani, 1. 303 
ravat, 1. 202 

ras, 1. 348 

rah, i. 40 

richh, i. 310; u. 14 
rinu, 1. 179, 341 
richh, i. 218, 310; un. 14 
ris, 20. 

-ru, il. 273 
ruanu, 1. 202 
rukhi, 1. 341 
/ruch, 11. 19, 23 
rudhi, i. 222 
/rud, iii. 16, 24 
4/rudh, 11. 20 
runo, 1. 138 
rulana, 1. 241 
rusino, 0. 17 
ridh, i, 316 

-re, 11. 292 


rekh, regh, etc. (rekha), 1. 272; 


n. 48 
rent, 1. 266 
renta, 1. 179 
rendi, 1. 180 
ret, reti, 11. 92, 94, 101 
retal, retila, 2d. 
retua, u. 40 


reh (rah), 1. 1388; un. 48, 49; 


11. 40 
-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roan (roman), 1. 257 
roas, 11. 82 
rogi, 11. 85 
rona, 1. 202, 241; 11. 82 


L 


lakhavun, 1. 266 
lakhoti, u. 123 
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lag, 1. 8300; 11. 260; ni. 34, 216 


lagati, ii. 53 

lagin, 1. 172 

lagun, li. 261 

lajala, 11. 92 

lajila, 11. 97 

latakna, i. 228; 1. 32 
lath, i. 250, 315 

ladka, 1. 228; u. 72, 201 
laddu, 1. 228 

ladhanen, i. 228; 1. 44 
lad, iil. 20; i. 61 

ladho, i. 268; iii. 187 
lanu, 11. 299 

labhanu, i. 49, 137 
lahanu, i. 268; i. 49, 137 
lahar, 1. 131, 138 

lA, ii. 253, 260 

-lai, 28. 

lakh, i. 152 


lag (/lag), i. 800; uu. 51, 52; 


i. 34 
lagin, 11. 260 
laj, 1. 49, 92 
lathi, 1. 241, 250, 315 
lad, ii. 100, 101 
ladi, ii. 85 
lat, i. 248; ii, 49 
latho, i. 269 
lala, 1. 152 
lahanu, 1. 269 
likhna, 1. 266 
lit, lid, 111. 64 
lito, 11. 138 
lip, iii. 59, 138 
lidho, i. 141 
lila, 1. 228 
luchha, i. 72, 77 
luhanda, ul. 125 
luhaé, 1. 15 
1aka, 1. 178, 180 
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lat, i. 248 

lun, i. 144, 248 

lisanu, iii. 51 

luhanu, 26. 

le (/labh), i. 248, 268; ni. 49, 219 

-lo, ii. 281, 287 

lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 

long, i. 148, 191 

lon, lona, i. 148, 144; ii, 33, 
111, 156 

loha, ii. 15, 30 

lohi, ii. 92 

lohu, ii. 15 

lau, ii. 261 

laung, i. 143 

laund, i. 228 


vah, 11. 118, 334 

vahan, il. 336 

vahitru, ii. 45 

vahi, i. 183, 267; ii. 55, 161, 190 
val, ii. 54 

vali, 1. 147; ii. 54, 158, 194 
-van, li, 244, 247 

vagh, ii. 170 

vaghi, ii. 195 

vachala, ii. 92 

vachchha, i. 153 

vajatu, il. 45 

vanch, iii. 68 

vanjh, i. 327 

vatanen, i. 164 

vatsard, ii. 192, 217 

vadho, i. 334; ii. 30, 202 
vaniko, ii. 111 


mv: vat, i. 884; ii, 99 
For words not found under V, look vatul, ts 99 
under B, vadala, i. 145 


vapariko, ii. 111 

vaph, i. 307 

vayadi, ii. 119 

vari, i. 147 

varyasa, ii. 114 

vasera, ii. 99 

vahipo, i. 380; ii. 72 

vikin (+/vikr1), iii. 64 

/vighat, iii. 61 

-vich, ii. 292 

vichu, vincha, i. 146, 307 > ih 
198, 203 

| viju, ii. 117, 194 

vijuli, i. 327 | 

vindinu, ii. 42; iii. 71 

vitthal, i. 347 

vidahanu, ii. 38 

virali, i. 166 

-virchhanu, i. 851; ii. 42 

vih, i. 242; iii. 189 


vakhad, i. 252 
vagadna, 1. 273 
vangal, 1. 252 
vati, 1. 334; i. 72 
vato, 1. 164 

vatho, ili. 138 
vadhai, i. 334 
vanati, il. 58 
vathu, ii. 202 

var, 11. 298 
varihoko, ii. 112 
varis, 1. 178 

varu, 1. 182 
varttanuk, 1. 44 
varhyu, ii. 14 
vas, i. 252; iii, 138 
vasati, 11. 53 
vasandi, ii. 54 
vastu, li. 190 
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vihu, ii. 8, 174 | S 
vinu, 11. 194 | 
vih, i. 259; ii. 187, 140 | sak, ete (/cak), ili. 36, 223 
vutho, iii. 138 | sagar, 1. 198, 207 

| 


vuh, ii. 336 | saga, i. 858 


ve, ii. 318, 319 | Sagauti, u. 108 — 
vekiro, ii. 81 saghanu, i. 51 ; Ul. 36 
vetho, 1. 179; iii, 189 sange, 1.184; u. 275 


sach (satya), i. 827; ii. 109 
sajya, 1. 136; ii. 49 
sajhaito, ii. 108 

satth, 1. 315; ii. 187, 246 


veru, 11. 112 
vevasay, i. 143 


C sad, 1. 57 
sadsath, 1. 289, 293 
/cak, tii. 16, 36 sandhi, i. 356 
catavis, i. 289 sat-, satt-, etc. (saptan in comp.), 
cad, iif. 57 i, 253, 288, 289, 290, 298; ii. 
cambhar, 1. 297; ii, 137 133, 134, 187, 141 


sane, 11 275 

sannh, 1. 299 

sapu, 1. 319 

sapeda, 1. 149 

cA, ii. 50 sapota, 1. 121 

cidi, + 278 sab, sabh, etc. (sarva), i. 851, 352; 
cih, 3 139 1. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
samajhna, i. 211, 327; ii. 87, 107 
samaran, i. 3847 


cgahanapan, li. 73 
canysi, 1. 140 
cannav, ii. 140 
Gac, 1. 358 


-cin, ii. 271 
ins, 1. 854 “ 
Vellch ili. 68 samundar, i. 21 
civ tb. same, 1. 140 
gun, sun (/¢ru), i. 357; iii. 15, | S@muha, 1. 200 

18, 24, 28, 41 sambala, 111. 68 

? ? A e ooo 

gushk, iii. 39 Sar, sar (v srl), mi. 55 
cet (kshetra), 1. 218, 310; ii. 35 | paren 1. 300 
G0, ii. 324 sarahna, i. 171, 266, 358 
coiba i. 199 | sava, 1. 100; i. 144 
| sasu, 1. 358; ii. 194 
| 
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sasur, 1. 358; ii, 22 
' sahanu, i. 38 
sahanen, 1. 155 
sain, i. 257; ii. 154 
| sag, i. 108 


SH 


shaith, i. 315 
shola, i. 243; ii. 184 
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sanjh, 1. 278, 328; ii. 50 

sath, 1. 315; ii. 137 

sidht, i, 356 

sadhe, i. 273; ii. 144 

sat (saptan), i. 183; ii. 236, 288 

samp, 1. 319; u. 121 

samhne, i. 298 

sasara, 1. 858; i. 198, 216 

sisi, i. 358; ii. 192, 216 

sikhanu, 1. 242; iii. 80 

singh, i. 160, 262; ii. 14 

sir, 11. 50 

-sin, 11.272 

sis, 1. 354, 359 

sukka, etc., 1. 307; ii. 13; iii. 39 

sunanu, etc. (4/cri), 1. 356; i. 
50, 138 

sunto, u. 219, 2385, 310 

star, 1. 206 

stii, 1. 187, 191, 202 

sijha, 1, 328 

-se, 1. 274 

se, ll. 318, 334 

sekhane, ii. 337 

setha, 2. 

sendh, 1. 134, 299 

go, ii. 314, 322, 337 

so (/svap), 1. 199; i. 36 

sona (suvarna), i. 241, 343, 358; 
ii. 15, 30 
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sonar, 1. 201; ii. 126 
solah, 1. 243; i. 134 
/sthambh, iif. 60 
4/stha, iii. 34, 208 
/sphat, etc., ili. 58, 57 


H 


hagas, ii. 82 

hacha, 11. 159, 203 

hato, ii. 177 

hattar, 1. 291, 293 

ham, etc., ii. 302, 807, 309, 312 

halanu, ii. 19, 53 

ha, 11. 317, 336 

had, 1. 317 

handa, i. 268; ii. 148 

hath, 1. 268, 318; ii. 91, 109 

hathi, 1. 268, 313; ii. 158, 164 

hani, ii. 52 

hiya, 1. 202; in. 117 

hundi, i. 268 

hunto, 11. 219, 234 

heth, 11. 298 . 

ho, hua, etc., (/bha), i. 268; ii. 
236, 318; iii. 338, 197 

hai (as), i. 173 

haun, etc., 2d. 

hvai, hvaihai, etc., 2d. 
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